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Art. L.—The Life and C ‘orrespondenc e of John Foster. Edited 
by J. E. RYLAND. With Notices of Mr. Foster as a Preacher 
and a Companion, by JOHN SUEPHERD, Author of Thoughts 
on Devotion, &c., &e. In Two Volumes. London, 1846. 


ALTHOUGH so recently removed from among us, and so lately 
employing his pen upon the themes of the day, John Foster— 
every reader of these volumes must feel it—bclongs to an era 
gone by—an era not defunct in the course of natural decay, or 
because it had lived on to spend its forces, but because it has 
been thrust out by the energies of the now present period. Fos- 
ter’s “ times” have been superannuated by tle vehemence of the 
times we live in ; himself’ possessed, as he is, unquestionably, as a 
writer, of a bright and fair immortality, the things with which 
he was concerned, the opinions he mi lintained, along with the 
opinions he so warmly denounced, have already faded into the 
distance of history ; few, if any, of his ominous forebodings have 
come upon us, and as few of his anticipations of the spread and 
triumph of the principles he so confidently deemed to be good, 
have been realized. The cycle of a very few years, with their 
mighty changes—changes, some ostensible and some occult, has 
brought us toa position ‘whence John Foster’s period may be 
looked at along with John Milton’s. 

It was not so with Arnold. Arnold died, as if designedly, at 
a moment the best for bringing before the world, with a startling 
vividness, the greatness and the high import of those tri ansitions, 
theological, moral, and political, which we were then, and are 
now, passing through. Lis “ Lite and Correspondence” was like 
a sudden and an unlooked for summing up of the evidence, while 
the cause is still in hearing. Those signal letters, dated “ Fox 
How” and “ Rugby,” were “ dispi atches” written upon the field, 
and sent off while the enemy is still in sight and intrenched ; and 
the hold they took of men’s minds was attributable, not simply 
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to their intrinsic force, but to the reader’s own consciousness of 
being personally implicated in the issue :—hopes and alarms, 
touc hing a man’s social or political well-being, or that of his 
children, opened a way for those letters into all hearts, and im- 
printed them indelibly on the memory. 

The points of resemblance or analogy between Foster and 
Arnold are too few and indistinct, and the points of contrariety 
are too many and too prominent to allow of the attempt to insti- 
tute a comparison, such as should be fair to both these great men, 
or profitable tothe reader. We shall attempt nothing of the sort, 
and, in truth, are reminded of Arnold’s name in this instance by 
the merely incidental fact, that the volumes before us stir the 
mind in a manner which nating, in this department of literature, 
has done—of late years nold’s Life excepted. How many 
thousands of persons, see er the English language is known, 
have felt that, so long as they could eke out the per usal of Arnold 
from day to day, they were possessed at once of a source of the 
most intense intellectual gratification, and of the most solid moral 
benefit. Feelings, far less vivid, will attach to the perusal of 
Foster's letters, ‘and few er, probably, will be the readers; but, 
to a class much more select, the perusal will afford a most deli- 
cious revival of trains of thought, and of emotions, which every- 
thing around us tends to dissipate, or to render impracticable or 
incongruous. To Foster’s contemporaries—we mean to those 
who remember the first appearance of his essays—these volumes 
will furnish a refreshment ofa bright, early intellectual season— 
the morning hour of life, oftener regretted than revived. We 
could gladly hope that, within younger bosoms, they may kindle 
tastes which little at present serves to nourish, and the decline of 
which marks, as we think, the decay, in this country, of what is, 
in the highest sense, THE MIND—the life of the soul. 

We do not know, and should not care to ask, to what extent 
Toster’s Essays is now a selling book ; but, in frequent in- 
stances, have been vexed to meet with educated young persons, 
and who were conversant, quite enough for their welfare, with 
German mysticism, but who were not even cognizant of the name 
of an English writer so well able to stir the spirit and to awaken 
the loftiest emotions! It is surely a mistake--it is a bad fashion, 
to import and consume an inferior foreign article, while neglect- 
ing a home growth of far finer quality! Is Foster sometimes 
obscure? Yes, but there is always a meaning to be had, and a 
rich meaning too, within the compass of his paragraphs. Ger- 
man pantheists are hard to be understood, because with Gre so 











often the crust of words overlays nothing ‘that is intelli g 
what is so absurd, if intelligible, that we reject it as “ mile 
not the intention of so fine a writer.” 
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It will, we fear, be inevitable, once and again, to make an al- 
lusion to Asedlé : ; yet, deprecating as,we do any design to insti- 
tute a formal comparison or to offer a contrast. Arnold supplies 
us in his letters with the means, indirectly, of acquiring a know- 
ledge of the constitution of his mind, and of his moral structure : 
but he forgets himself in the heat and haste of his beneficent con- 
cernment with the wellbeing of those around him, and of the 
human family. Foster sits down to paint, to describe, to ana- 
tomize himself—his individual soul ; yet he does not do this from 
egotism, or at the impulse of an excessive self esteem : far from it; 
but because, as a meditative recluse, misliking the world, he is 
glad always to run into an enclosure where none could follow 
or annoy him. With as mucli perhaps of the rudiment ef bene- 
volence at the bottom of his heart as swelled the bosom of Ar- 
nold and sparkled in his features, he is too lofty in his notions, 
and too sensitive, and too captious, to think of the world as a 
thing worth the mending, or of mankind as reclaimable : too in- 
dolent also to enter upon any course of life which would have 
given the moral emotions their due advantage over the imagina- 
tive sentiments. He profoundly laments, therefore, the preva- 
lence of those evils which Arnold lived and died to remove, or at 
least to alleviate. What would not the head master of Rugby 
have done; what personal comfort would he not have relinquished, 
for the sake of raising, only a little, the “moral tone” of the 
“ Rugby boys,” or how many martyrdoms would he have en- 
dured, could he thereby have brought the millions of India 
within hearing of the truth! Foster was indifferent to none of 
those moral interests which occupied Arnold’s hands and soul ; 
but he looked abroad upon the moral world in another manner ; 
as thus : 

** What is the use or value of communities, extending beyond actual 
communication—of states, republics, kingdoms, empires ? 

** How can we take interest enough in distant beings of our own 
sort, to feel anything that deserves to be called universal benevolence ? 
Why did the Supreme disposer put so many beings in one world, 
under circumstances which necessarily make them strangers to one 
another ? 

* Views which strongly realize to the mind the vast multitude of 
mankind, tend to contract benevolence. The mind seems to say, 
What can I do with all this crowd? I cannot keep them in my habi- 
tual view ; I cannot extend my affections to a thousand millions of 
persons who know nothing, and care nothing about me or each other ; 
I can do them no good, Ti can derive no good from them ; they have 
all their concerns, and I have mine; if I were this moment annihi- 
lated, it would be all the same to them ;—there is no connexion, nor re- 
lation, nor sympathy, nor mutual interest between us. I cant 
therefore care anything about them; my affections cannot reach 




























































beyond these four or five with whom my own personal interests are 
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immediately connected.”—Vol. i. p. 355. 

The world—the human system—being in his view an uncouth 
mass, not to be looked at without disgust, and not to be touched 
without defilement, Foster gathered himself up—sympathies 
and energies—within, not the cloak of the misanthrope, nor the 
tub of Diogenes, but the dust-coated attic, whence issued writings 
that will finely temper the products of other men’s activities. 
His essays—his letters—his journal, exhibit the converse of a 
mind, a mind of gigantic stature, a mind of the keenest sensi- 
tiveness—with itself! Everything in these writings is genuine and 
true, and noble, that relates to this one soul. Most things in them 
that relate to the world exterior are, if not false, yet mis-stated ; 
or true only in some partial sense. There is no modern writer 
whose thoughts are of more weight than Foster’s; none (of any 
note) whose opinions are of less. We shall endeavour to hold 
out to view this interior universe grand and beautiful, while, with 
a becoming gentleness and reverence, we animadvert upon those 
strange mistakes that attach to his notions of things around him. 
The comparison which we disclaim, between Arnold and Foster, 
will, alas! haunt us still! Arnold, within his sphere (and had 
his sphere been immensely wider than it was, the same would 
have been true) ruled his firmament as the sun, enlightening all 
things, warming all, vivifying all: Foster (the passage is inimi- 
tably beautiful) describes the moon in terms that might not un- 
aptly be taken to depict himself. 


“‘ Have just seen the moon rise, and wish the image to be eternal. 
I never beheld her in so much character, nor with so much sentiment, 
all these thirty years that I have lived. Emerging froma dark moun- 
tain of clouds, she appeared in a dim sky, which gave a sombre tinge 
to her most majestic aspect. It seemed an aspect of solemn, retiring 
severity, which had long forgotten to smile; the aspect of a being 
which had no sympathies with this world—of a being totally regardless 
of notice, and having long since, with a gloomy dignity, resigned the 
hope of doing any good, yet proceeding, with composed, unchange- 
able self-determination, to fulfil her destiny, and even now looking 
over the world at its accomplishment.”—Vol. i. p. 211. 


That individuality, the absence of which is precisely what makes 
the “ many” the many, and the presence of which in excess, along 
with common qualities and a narrow intellect, renders a man 
absurd in the eyes of others, and often intensely miserable within 
himself, is the very rudiment of its greatness, and the reason of 
its power over other minds, when it attaches, in a high degree, to 
splendour of the imagination, and to compass and force of the 
reflective faculty. “A painful sense of an awkward and entire 
individuality” belonged to him, as he says, so early as his twelfth 
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year; no doubt from his earliest childhood ; and this insulating 
consciousness—a dim consciousness of intellectual dimensions 
out of all proportion to his worldly condition, and to the opinion 
entertained of him by others—even his parents and his instruc- 
tors, had time to congest, and to become the unalterable habit of 
his character, while as yet he had not surmised any thing dis- 
tinctly as to his own powers of mind. His “ individuality” had 
thoroughly crusted itself at eighteen; his great faculties had not 
fully become known to himself at eight-and-twenty. Even four 
years later—a period when men of eminent intelligence, born in 
a higher sphere, and enjoying the advantages of education, have 
usually won half their laurels—Foster was barely beginning to 
suspect that the lofty prerogatives which his “ individuality” 
made him long for, were actually his own, by the gift of nature. 

** Long as it is since I wrote to you before, no incident worthy of 
particular notice has occurred—or perhaps the very circumstance of 
my being apt to suffer things to pass without notice, is itself the reason 
why I do not distinguish and recollect particulars. Many events may 
possibly have engaged the attention of other men, which I was too 
thoughtless to observe, or too ignorant to comprehend their conse- 
quence. I am a yery indifferent philosopher, I confess, for I have 
neither curiosity nor speculation. This inattention to the external 
world might be excused if the deficiency were supplied from within. 
If I were, like some men, a kingdom or a world within myself, supe- 
rior entertainment should soon make my friends forget the uninterest- 
ing particulars of ordinary intelligence. How enviable the situation— 
to feel the transition from the surrounding world into one’s own capa- 
cious mind, like quitting a narrow, confined valley, and entering on 
diversified and almost boundless plains—If this felicity were mine, I 
might be equally unconcerned to obtain or to recollect the news of the 
town. I might explore new and unknown regions of intellect and 
fancy—and after having carried my career to a distance which the 
most erratic comets never reached, return with the most glowing and 
amazing descriptions of the scenes through which I had passed.”— 
Vol. i. p. 25. 

Many passages in the Journal are to the same purpose. 


‘‘Feel this insuperable individuality. Something seems to say, 
‘Come, come away; I am but a gloomy ghost among the living and 
the happy. There is no need of me ; I shall never be loved as I wish 
to be loved, and as I could love. I will converse with my friends in 
solitude ; then they seem to be within my soul; when I am with them 
they seem to be without it. They do not need the few felicities I could 
impart; it is not generous to tax their sympathies with my sorrows ; 
and these sorrows have an aspect on myself which no other person 
can see. I can never become deeply important to any one; and the 
unsuccessful effort to become so, costs too much in the painful senti- 
ment which the affections feel when they return mortified from the 
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fervent attempt to give themselves to some heart which would weleome 
them with a pathetic warmth.”—Vol. i. p. 220. 

“I have long been taught and compelled by observation to form a 
very bad opinion of mankind; this conviction is irresistible; but, at 
the same time, Iam aware of the Christian duty of cultivating a bene- 
volence as ardent as if the contrary estimate of human character were 
true. I feel it most difficult to preserve anything like this benevolence ; 
my mind recoils from human beings, excepting a very few, into a 
cold interior retirement, where it feels as if dissociated from the whole 
creation. Ido not, however, in any degree approve this tendency, 
and I earnestly wish and pray for more of the spirit of the Saviour of 
the world.”—Vol. i. p. 319. 


We have said that everything in Foster’s letters and journal 
relating to himself—this inner world—this retreat wherein he 
took refuge, is genuine and drue. It can barely be necessary to 
exclude a misunderstanding, as if we accepted as literally true his 
own estimate of his dispositions, when he reports himself to be mi- 
santhropic, unsocial, and cold. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth than such a representation : it was the loftiness, the pu- 
rity, the fervour of his moral perceptions—it was the intensity of 
his social instincts that drove him out of the -“ world” into his 
attic, and that encased him in ice when unavoidably mingling 
with ordinary minds. Psychologically understood, Foster’s own 
report of himself, as “ a misanthrope”—a being “ cold and unso- 
cial” —contradicted as it is so copiously by other evidence—his 
own evidence given under other influences, as well as the entire 
character of his various writings—is quite true and genuine, in- 
asmuch as it is a symptom of his case—a diagnostic of his moral 
constitution—a constitution not altogether healthful. Real mi- 
santhropes do not mournfully make such entries in their journals 
as this: “ Alas! Iam a misanthrope.” Beings who indeed are 
cold-hearted, unsocial, and selfish, neither write it down that they 
are so, nor speak it. Too clearly conscious of the dread fact, they 
would not give evidence against themselves in a case which they 
know lacks no sort of proof, unless it be such a confession. 

Foster's case, although indeed rare, if we think of the faculties 
of mind which, in this instance, signalize it, is, as one of a class, 
by no means uncommon. Affections deep, tender, and refined— 
moral instincts of the purest sort, and the most vivid, a sense of 
right—and therefore a sense of wrong, the most passionate—even 
tempestuous, an imagination alive to the great and beautiful, but 
always swayed by an infelicitous animal temperament towards 
what is terrible or sombre :—Such elements of character, imper- 
fectly governed by the higher reason—perhaps owning no sub- 
mission to any such authority, constitute the man—such as was 
Foster—ever reviling himself as a misanthrope, because born 
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into a world where the impulses of a seraph’s bosom are so often 
outraged, and must always be repressed. 

On subjects remote from those questions which had enlisted 
shall we say which had “ retained”—his imagination and his 
moral sensibilities, Foster’s judgment is sound, his perceptions 
acute, his decisions discriminating, his conclusions apt and just. 
Reason, with him, was an energy of a high order—although not 
at all of scientific quality : but the misfortune was, that it bore 
no proportion to the combined forces—and they were ever in 
combination—of his imagination and his moral sense, and so it is 
that, whenever he nears the ground of political or ecclesiastical 
controversy, he starts forward in a sort of bison gallop—fiercely 
breaking through enclosures—trampling down fair fields, and 
butting outrageously at whatever dares stand erect in his course. 
The best thing that can be done by quiet folks on such occasions, 
is to stand on one side until the gigantic creature has finished his 
sport, and plunges again into the jungle; but we protest against 
the error of calling the buffalo either tiger or crocodile. 

In this view of the case, we must warn off from these volumes 
party writers and sectarian reviewers. Such, if any such there 
be, will be prompt to snatch at, and adduce many passages which 
might seem to bear them out in saying—“ See what the party is— 
what is its spirit—what its intentions—what its malignity—which 
John Foster represented in his time, and of which he was the 
idol!” Conclusions such as this would only indicate a want of 
intelligence, a lack of philosophic perception, a misunderstanding 
of the instance. Nota little that is absurdly sectarian, violent, 
uncharitable, intemperate, might be culled from the Letters and 
Journal; and if, in the course of this Article, we advert to pas- 
sages of this kind, our intention in doing so will be, not to set 
the particular question right,—whether ecclesiastical or political, 
which were a superfluous task, but to set Foster’s personal reputa- 
tion clear of the imputations to which these crude portions will pro- 
bably render it obnoxious. Fairly to interpret them, one should 
duly consider his own mental structure, the narrowing influences 
of his early course and position, and, not less, the peculiar aspects 
and provocations of the times when his opinions were formed and 
proclaimed. Born in the humblest rank, and enjoying, in early 
life, very scantily those advantages of education or association 
which may avail to remove from a vigorous mind its plebeian 
notions, and which, with a mind such as his, would not less have 
mellowed his moral nature, than have disciplined his reason, 
Foster began to think and to feel, in relation to political and 
ecclesiastical questions, just at that enigmatic juncture, the mis- 
understood phenomena of which perverted the views, and set 
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wrong the public course, of some, greater than he in intellect, 
and far better taught. 

We take it for granted that everybody will read these volumes, 
and shall, therefore, attempt no summary of Foster’s life—a tale 
soon told—nor quote from them, except such passages as may be 
necessary to give coherence and support to our remarks, Like 
all who indeed think, and who muse painfully upon the mysteries 
of the system in which they find themselves placed, Foster early 
doubted concerning many ‘things ordinarily held, in his connex- 
ion, to be true, and some such points of belief he continued to 
reject to the last. He wandered not, however, from the precincts 
of serious faith—faith in C hristianity ; : and no reader of the 
Letters and Journal can hesitate to admit that a deep, a solemn 
conviction of the reality of things unseen and eternal—a convic- 
tion meekly submissive always to the testimony of Scripture— 
possessed his mind, and governed it. Besides that the high moral 
tone of his character, and the grandeur of his imagination, held 
him ever near to the radiant centre of truth, his mind wanted 
entirely the scientific rudiment, and therefore he was never in 

eril of scepticism. If he disbelieved some things which others 
eraty it was not from disbelief that he did so ; but rather from 
an overpowering belief—a vivid sense of certain truths which 
were seemingly incompatible with such and such articles of an 
orthodox creed. There are men, and many such, who believe 
everything firmly, precisely because they believe nothing deeply. 
They doubt nothing, because they never ask themselves what 
their belief includes and implies ; and if only they could, for a 
moment, get a glimpse of the interior of a mind like F oster ’s—if 
they could creep into his bosom, they would come away bereft 
of a third of their “ articles.” Foster believed, as superior natures 
in an hg world believe ; and he, on earth, doubted, just where 
they, in heaven, veil their faces with their wings. 

Whatever shocked or counter-vailed the pow erful impulses and 
genuine instincts of his soul, he cast from him as utterly to be 
rejected. Christians should love each other ; but, alas! Church 
members too often “ bite and devour one another ; ;” and the in- 
ference with him is instantaneous—not that Church members 
should be admonished and reformed, but that churches are nui- 
sances, and should be dissolved, one and all! 


“ On the occasion of a violent dissension between two religious 
societies, which came under his immediate notice, he speaks of ob- 
taining plenty of confirmation, if he had needed it, of his old opinion, 
that churches are useless and mischievous institutions, and the sooner 
they are dissolved the better. . . . He believed that there was 
more of appearance than of reality in the union of church member- 
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ship ; and that, at all events, its benefits were greatly overrated. With 
the exception of public wors hip and the Lord’s Supper, he was averse 
to every thing institutional in religion. He never administered, nor 
even witnessed in mature life, (it is believed,) the ordinance of bap- 
tism, and was known to entertain doubts respecting its perpetuity. In 
writing to a friend, (Sept. 10, 1828,) he says:—‘I have long felt an 
utter loathing of what bears the general denomination of the church, 
with all its parties, contests, disgraces, or honours. My wish would 
be little less than the dissolution of all church institutions, of all orders 
and shapes; that religion might be set free, as a grand spiritual and 
moral element, no longer clogged, perverted, and prostituted by cor- 
poration forms and principles.”—Vol. i. p. 61 


The very same melancholic fastidiousness gave its character to 
Foster’s opinions on the most ordinary subjects, and impelled him 
toward extreme conclusions in relation to any object, which at 
once woke up the moral sense—in him so painfully sensitive— 
and overclouded his imagination with lugubrious images. The 
premises leading to such conclusions were furnished wholly by 
his moral instincts and his imagination, nor were his inferences 
modified at all by a regard to the simple facts of the case. Wit- 
ness the crudities of the letters “On the Metropolis.” An 
a commiseration of want and woe—a high, indiscriminate 

rath against the possessors of luxury, of comfort, and of autho- 
te Ww ho are assumed to be the authors, remotely or directly, of 
human sufferings ; and then the resentment of a countryman 
against brick walls, noisy vehicles, smoke, and the sundry nuisances 
of such a city as London—combined, if not to convince him 
that London should be shoved into the Thames, yet to ex- 
clude from his view, as if no such things existed, all that 
incalculable amount of good—good of the highest order-— 
good, not merely for the metropolis itself, nor merely for 
Britain, but for the wide world—of which London is the focus, 
the germinating centre, the direct and active cause. We can 
scarcely believe that Foster would himself have reprinted, in his 
later years, letters such as these :--that he had ios the age of 
three-and- thirty at the time they were written, affords a striking 
evidence of the slow growth, and the late development of his 
mind. They are, in fact, worthy of a sensitive, romantic youth of 
eighteen, and are very fit to be addressed to “a young lady !” 
Nothing i in them is simply according to fact—nothing that tends 
to guide or to inspire benevolent enterprises. Well is it for Lon- 
don, and for the world, that its hundred charities, religious and 
secular, find men and women to support and carry them out, 
whose sensibilities are more practical, and whose imaginations 
are less sublime! So moody was Foster’s mind, when once it 
had been smitten with a sad theme, that probably, if one had 
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ventured to whisper in his ear something about hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, visiting societies, city missions, and churches, or even 
chapels, besides innumerable benevolent agencies, purely private 
and individual, all would have been interpreted by him in an omi- 
nous sense, as affording more proof of his argument ! Take Foster 
to a “ Ragged School”—what confirmation does it yield of his 
darkest surmises as to the misery and the vice of the metropolis ! 
“ Yes, sir,” we should have said, “but grant us at least this— 
that if the scholars belong to, and if they are a sample of, London, 
the school also belongs to, and is a sample of, the same awful 
concrete.” The squalid urchins are “the Metropolis ;” but the 
master, and the mistress, and their patrons, are also “ the Metro- 
polis.” Let it be true, that the noble and the wealthy do not 
attempt all they might and ought, in behalf of the want and woe 
around them ; and let them be urged and incited, by all proper 
means, to acquit themselves better than they do of their respon- 
sibilities ; but we doubt if much good will be done in this way by 
those who would handle the subject after such a fashion as the 
following :— 


“I am sorry not to have gained the knowledge which thirty or 
forty shillings would have purchased in London. At the expense of 
so much spent in charity, a person might have visited just once eight 
or ten of those sad retirements in darkness, in dark alleys, where, in 
garrets and cellars, thousands of wretched families are dying of famine 
and disease. It would be most painful, however, to see these miseries 
without the power to supply any effectual relief. At the very same 
time you may see a succession, which seems to have no end, of splen- 
did mansions, equipages, liveries ; you may scent the effluvia of prepar- 
ing feasts; you may hear of fortunes, levees, preferments, pensions, 
corporation dinners, royal hunts, etc., ete., numerous beyond the 
devil’s own arithmetic to calculate. This whole view of society might 
be called the devil’s play-bill; for surely this world might be deemed 
a vast theatre, in which he, as manager, conducts the endless, hor- 
rible drama of laughing and suffering, while the diabolical satyrs of 
power, wealth, and pride, are dancing round their dying victims:—a 
spectacle and an amusement for which the infernals will pay him 
liberal thanks.”—Vol. i., p. 258. 


It is curious, we will not say amusing, to observe the manner in 
which men of Foster’s order are apt to be carried away by their im- 
pulses. There is, perhaps, a terrible sublimity in the idea of tens of 
thousands of wretches thought of as living and dying the victims 
of luxury and power! But there is no sublimity in the thought 
or spectacle of fifty or a hundred methodist-looking men, in shabby 
black, dingy stocks, and pale faces, setting out to visit these tens 
of thousands! A dirty pale face is the symbol of masses of dirty 
pale faces—and all the victims of “ vicious institutions,” and evi- 
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dences of “wicked government!” <A clean pale face is only a 
clean pale face ! nev ertheless, if the wearer of it be the martyr of 
Christian benevolence, and if, moreover, he be salaried by Chris- 
tian wealth, then, surely the pale clean face might just be named, 
when the dirty pale face is made the text of a sweeping commina- 
tion, thundered against “ the diabolical satyrs of power, wealth, 
and pride !” 

The Editor, we think, might very well have suppressed more 
than a few pages of this sort of puerile sophistry. Finding them 
where they are, we are free to refer to them as furnishing proof 
that the preponderance of certain unhappy elements in his con- 
stitution was such as should be held to screen his opinions from 
any severe treatment, as if they had been the products of reason. 
The adherents of such opinions will, we think, be wise if they 
abstain from boasting of Foster as a champion ‘of “sound prin- 
ciples,” and of “ gr eat truths ; ;’ while, on the other hand, those of 
the contrary part, will show right feeling, and good taste, if they 
deny themselves the spiteful gratification, which these volumes 
would supply, of bringing Samson forth “to make them sport.” 
As to those who will do so, we stigmatize them, before hand, 
men of an ill temper, and of narrow intellect. John Foster 
belongs to us all, as a writer who, beyond any other, within the 
compass of a century, has enriched our English literature with 
full-toned and impassioned eloquence—has | gone deeper, than 
any other of our times, into the deep waters of religious and 
ethical meditation—shedding upon such themes the splendour of 
an imagination of high or der, and who, in a word, has, on lofty 
ground, occupied an ample space, quite his own, and where he 
is little likely soon to find his superior. 

Foster’s proper sphere was that vast region wherein there is 
neither pathway nor rest for the foot of man—a region into 
which every serious and reflective mind makes an excursion early 
in its course, and from which calm and well-ordered minds pre- 
sently retire trembling, and forbidding themselves any renewed 
endeavours to penetrate its awful gloom. 


‘*‘T sometimes fall into profound musings on the state of this great 
world—on the nature and the destinies of man, on the subject of the 
question, ‘ What is truth?’ The whole hemisphere of contemplation 
appears inexpressibly strange and mysterious. It is cloud pursuing 
cloud, forest after forest, and alps upon alps! It is in vain to declaim 
against scepticism. I feel with an emphasis of conviction, and wonder, 
and regret, that almost all things are involved in shade, that many 
things are covered with thickest darkness, that the number to which 
certainty belongs is small. . . . I hope to enjoy ‘the sunshine of 
the other world.’ One of the very few things that appear to me not 
doubtful, is the truth of Christianity in general ; some of the evidences 
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of which I have lately seen most ably stated by Archdeacon Paley 
in his book on the subject.”—Vol. i. p. 89. 

Not merely did he hold fast his profession as a Christian, amid 
these cheerless musings, but, even while indulging them without 
restraint, he became more and more decisive in his adoption of 
the most serious form of theological belief. Writing from Chi- 
chester to his parents, March 25, 1799, where he was surrounded 
with a deadening heterodoxy, he says :— 

“* My opinions are more Calvinistic than when I first came here ; so 
much so as to be in direct hostility with the leading principles of be- 
lief in this society. The greatest part of my views are, I believe, ac- 
curately Calvinistic. My opinion respecting future punishments is 
an exception.” —Vol. i. p. 99. 

Similar professions occur elsewhere, and they are entitled to 
the most entire confidence. Minds of less compass, clearness, 
and depth than his, and equally addicted to meditation, very 
usually run off into mysticism, gnosticism, pantheism, as their 
place of repose. Foster’s was too profound not to know well 
that these several illusions serve to alleviate nothing, to solve 
nothing, to illuminate nothing ;—that they are vapours which may 
indeed show bright and gaudy colours when seen at a great dis- 
tance, but in the bosom of which, if one enters them, there is no- 
thing but chill and gloom. By the aid of those moral instincts 
which attach to a great mind, he kept himself anear to the efful- 
gent source of light and heat, although “ clouds and darkness are 
round about it.” 

His letters to his “ honoured parents” exhibit, with a sort of 
boyish simplicity, and continue to do so even after he had passed 
the meridian of life, the interior of his soul, as a devout Chris- 
tian. Those addressed to his early and most congenial friend, 
the late accomplished Joseph Hughes, take, as might be sup- 
posed, a higher tone, and they beautifully develop that which 
the former only indicate, namely, the deepest reverence toward 
God, the most ardent desires for Christian advancement and 
usefulness, and a readiness, the very opposite of the sceptical 
feeling, to bow to the undoubted testimony of Scripture when 
once it is ascertained. His friend had, as it seems, with a faithful 
but overdone severity, called him to account on the question of 
evangelic piety ; in reply, and with a child-like humility, he pleads 
his own cause, (Letter X- XTX.) and makes an ample profession 
of sufficient orthodoxy—a profession, we confidently think, which, 
although Dr. Gill might perhaps have spurned it, St. Paul would 
have accepted with tears of love. To the same purpose—we 
need not cite it—is a letter to his tutor, Dr. Fawcett, (XX -XIII.) 
breathing a tender conscientiousness, and an ingenuous warmth. 
But at this period, and just before his reputation had set him 
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safe from such annoyances, he was paying the penalty, or was 
expecting every moment to be called upon to pay it, which is 
exacted always, by narrow sects, from an individual, beneath their 
sway, who is suspected of daring to keep a soul and mind of his own. 

It is a vexation to find, and we must infer it, from the tone 
of Foster’s expostulations, that his friend Hughes, candid and 
kind-hearted as he was, had given in to this prejudice of the 
sect, and, while much his inferior intellectu: uly, was treating 
him i in something like a supercilious manner, as a man compro- 
mised by suspicion of the plague, and who should, therefore, 
keep himself off from clean folks. Foster does not resent this 
unworthy treatment ; he only says, “ You do not understand me.’ 
Hughes could not fully although somewhat more than did the 
good folks assembling in the vestry of Battersea Meeting House 
on “a week evening,” understand the man who, with a discri- 
minating sense of his individual character, and without arro- 
gance, notes it of himself, that he holds easier correspondence 
with God, than with his fellows. 

“(In the vestry of Battersea Meeting, during evening service.) 
Most emphatic feeling of my individuality—my insulated existence 
except that close and interminable connexion, from the very necessity 
of existence, with the Deity. To the continent of human nature, I 
am a small island near its coast ; to the Divine existence, | am asmall 
peninsula.” —P. 183, Journal (434.) 

At a prayer meeting the “ peninsular” relationship is naturally 
uppermost in his thoughts :—in a party, the “ insular.” 

“‘ How often I have entered a room with the embarrassment of feel- 
ing that all my motions, gestures, postures, dress, &e., &e., &e., were 
critically appreciated and self-complacently condemned, but, at the 
same time, with the bold consciousness that the inquisition could reach 
no further. I have said with myself, ‘ My character, that is the man, 
laughs at you behind this veil ; I may be the devil for what you can 
tell, and you would not perceive neither if I were an angel of light.”— 
Vol. i. p. 206. 

What was needed (early discipline and intercourse with per- 
sons of highly cultured minds, might perhaps have supplied the 
deficiency) was such a rectification of his piety as would have ren- 
dered it less imaginative, and such an invigoration of the social 
affections as would have brought his piety into combination with 
benevolence: too far the one overlaid and stifled the other. 
Nevertheless the yearnings of the social affections, intense and 
tender, meet the eye ev erywhere i in Foster’s journal. 

“Why is this being, that looks at me and talks, whose bosom is 
warm, and whose nature and wants resemble my own, necessary to 
me? This kindred being whom I love, is more to me than all yonder 
stars of heayen, and than all the inanimate objects on earth. Delight- 
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ful necessity of my nature! But to what a world of disappointments 
and vexations is this social feeling liable, and how few are made 
happy by it in any such degree as I picture to myself and long for!” 
—Vol. i. p. 228. 

Foster felt himself insulated in general society from a cause ana- 
logous to that which insulates a man in a foreign land ; for there 
was no medium between himself and the beings around him ; and 
the forced endeavours made tobreak through the obstruction serve 
only to confirm his resolution not to repeat the attempt. “ Spent 

art of an hour in company with a handsome young woman and 
a friendly little cat. The young woman was ignorant and un- 
social. I felt as if I could more easily make society of the cat.” 
The inference that he was not social, because his behaviour and 
habits were those of a recluse, would have been as erroneous as 
the supposition that he had no sense of the beautiful in nature, 
because his practice was—even when residing in the midst of 
scenery the most agreeable—to shut himself up for weeks, nay 
months, treading the boards of a dingy and dusty attic, to and fro, 
many miles every day. In the enjoyment of abundant animal 
energy—with the most absolute command of his time—unques- 
tioned by any one, the very man who, when abroad, would stand 
an hour fixedly gazing at a tree, and to whom a tour in Wales 
afforded unutterable delight, freely imprisoned himself in a gar- 
ret through a large portion of his best years! An inconsistency 
seemingly so strange may, no doubt, in good part be attributed 
to constitutional animal indolence ; perhaps in part to his dread 
of encountering on the way—just at the corner of a street, or, 
worse still, midway on a field path, where a turn off could not be 
effected—some worthy biped with whom he must have exchanged 
(terrible annoyance) a few phrases of civility! But besides; as 
Foster shunned common society because his converse with him- 
self afforded him a higher enjoyment than he could derive from 
intercourse with others, so he shut himself in his attic, even 
during the most splendid seasons, because the luxuries of the 
imagination—luxuries purely intellectual—were more exquisite 
than the primary, or elementary gratifications, which the mind 
admits direct from the eye. The sight of beautiful objects 
affords, indeed, a vivid pleasure ; yet it is a crude pleasure. But 
while the eye-balls glare vacantly upon a stained and cobwebbed 
wall, the mind revels in some bower or glade of its own paradise. 
Will a man put on a hat, to walk as far as Longleat, who can, at 
his ease, perambulate Elysian fields, where 
lawns, or level downs, and flocks 

Grazing the tender herb, are interposed, 

Or palmy hillock ; or the flowing lap 

Of some irriguous valley spreads her store ; 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose. 
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Or shall he risk the hearing of a factory’s din, who can listen 
while 
—— murmuring waters fall 
e Down the sloped hills ; 


and where 
The birds their quire apply ; airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves. 


His attic window, he tells us, commanded a peep at the green 
fields ; but we doubt if he actually availed himself much of this 
advantage. He who could stand at an attic window, looking at 
the fields, would assuredly, unless lame or imprisoned, walk forth 
to look at them. 


* T am still all alone here, and since I wrote to you, have lived a 
more solitary life than ever in my life before. ‘This last six months I 
have lived a little way out of the town, in a house amidst the fields. 
However, I hardly ever go out, because I can see them so well through 
my window, the window of an upper room. I hardly ever what can 
be called take a walk, except merely in the garden adjoining the house. 
The beauties of nature are brought so directly under my eyes and to 
my feet, that I am rarely prompted to go in quest of them, even as 
far as from your house to the top of Wick Lane. Excepting my 
journey to Bristol, I have hardly ever taken a good long walk for the 
last nine months. If this rigid limitation were imposed upon me by 
some external authority, by the will of somebody else than myself, 
what a wretched prisoner I should think myself, and should watch 
day and night for an opportunity to make my escape. I almost decline 
all visiting, and have not dined from home, I believe, six times these 
last seven months.” —Vol. i., p. 288. 


Happily, the social element—in few bosoms of greater intensity 
than in his—was at length rescued from extinction by the 
opening of the conjugal and parental affections. Had it not 
been so, the writer of passages such as the following might have 
ended in actually becoming—what he had long been erroneously 


calling himself—“a misanthrope.” Let those take a warning 
who indulge sentiments, at first for the mere sake of intellectual 
excitement, but by which, at length, they are mastered. This 
sort of moody luxury is, in truth, always a perilous sporting with 
the demon—it is a tempting of Satan :— 


‘“‘ T should nauseate the place (Frome) if I had been habituated to it 
acentury. At first I felt an intense loathing ; I hated every house, 
timber, stone, and brick in the town, and almost the very trees, fields, 
and flowers in the country round. I have indeed long since lost all 
attachment to this world as a locality, and shall never regain it. 
Neither, indeed, for this do I care; we shall soon leave it for ever 
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jy I now seldom, comparatively, think of politics; when I do, 
it is with a hatred of the prevailing system, which becomes but more 
intense by time.”—Vol. i., p. 304. 


“ When I see people good and sensible, I am glad of it for 
their sake, not for my own.” ‘This is precisely the indication of 
a mind’s having reached the line of demarcation between the 
world of love:and the world of unlove, or hatred. He who has 
actually passed that border,—in the wrong direction, is not 
“ olad,” even for “their sakes,” when he encounters those who 
are distinguished by wisdom and goodness ;—not glad, for he 
writhes, stung with his own venom. He who lives on the bright 
side of the border is glad, not severally, as if first for his own sake, 
and then for theirs, but with a suffused, indiscrimmating joyous- 
ness, the same in element as that of a brighter world, where there 
is a “ fulness of joy,” in which all that is restrictive is drowned. 
Foster’s character was in very great danger at this period ; yet 
a hopeful revulsion seems to have commenced—a ‘symptom, or 
an incidental cause of which was a returning converse with nature. 


““T have done more justice to the beautiful season this year than in 
many former ones; for I have taken many solitary walks, and, with 
a book and pencil in my hand, have done my best to catch all the 
ideas, images, objects, and reflections that the most beautiful aspects 
and scenes of nature could supply. Ihave felt it of sume consequence 
to me, if I am to write again, to assemble as many natural facts and 
images as possible, to supply what may be called colours to writing. 
I must increase the stock, or else I shall soon be out, as I have ex- 
pended a great deal of material on what is already written. 

“ Into company I cannot actually take this book and pencil, but I 
endeavour to seize fast every remarkable circumstance, and each dis- 
closure of character that I witness, and then, when I return to my 
room, they go by dozens into my book. I keep to my text on the 
subject of forming new friendships; I am quite too old for it. When 
I see people good and sensible, I am glad of it for ther sake, not for 
my own.”—Vol. i., p. 324. 

“TI never have been more enchanted with a summer since I left 
whatever part of creation or chaos I lived in in former ages, and came 
to this our green orb. I took frequent solitary walks ; even as matter 
of duty, I did it sometimes, when the attraction of pleasure might have 
failéd to overcome my great indisposition to move. ©Those walks were 
commonly in the retired fields and woody lanes, of which I found a 
number this last summer in this neighbourhood, some of them very 
beautiful, as well as extremely quiet. There are, besides, two or three 
extremely beautiful valleys not far from this town. As to the town 
itself, I do not know whether I told you how much I nauseate it; but 
no length of time would ever cure my loathing of it. But sweet 
nature! I have conversed with her with inexpressible luxury; | 
have almost worshipped her. A flower, a tree, a bird, a fly, has been 
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enough to kindle a delightful train of ideas and emotions, and some- 
times to elevate the mind to sublime conceptions. When the autumn 
stole on, I observed it with the most vigilant attention, and felt a pen- 
sive regret to see those forms of beauty, which tell that all the beauty 
is going soon to depart. One autumnal flower (the white convolvulus) 
excited very great interest, by recalling the season I spent at Chiches- 
ter, where I happened to be very attentive to this flower, and once or 
twice, if you recollect, endeavoured to draw it with the pencil. Ihave 
at this moment the most lively image of my doing this, and of the de- 
light I used to feel in looking at this beautiful flower in the hedges of 
those paths and fields with which both you and I are so well ac- 
quainted.”—Vol. i., p. 333. 


This returning converse with nature was a sort of anastomosing 
in his moral constitution; for it maintained a vital connexion 
with the social system, after the trunk arteries of love and fellow- 
ship had been, or seemed to be, severed. Whoever, with a 
genuine delight, still relishes green fields and flowers, should be 
treated as recoverable to humanity. So important, therefore, 
in education is the culture of tastes which, among the ill influ- 
ences of after life, may, when themselves refreshed, become the 
channels for conveying refreshment to the better affections of the 
soul. 

At length, however, those channels of the heart through which 
life’s blood had flowed feebly to sustain the social sentiments, be- 
came invigorated by a thorough reanimation of the loving faculty. 
Foster was soon to be united to the woman of his choice—a com- 
panion “mete for him”’—an intellectualist, and one, we should 
presume, very much of his own order—even the “ Friend” to 
whom the Essays were addressed. It is curious to hear him, a 
few weeks previous to his marriage, greeting the spring in new 
strains of pleasure. Heretofore, it was not the verdant giories 
of June that could avail to entice him from his lumber room ; 
but now, behold him! within a mile of the “nauseated” Frome, 
thus revelling amid the beauties, not of June, not of May, not 
of April, but of March, and even of the first week in March :— 


“ Frome, March 3, 1808.. 

“Yes! the spring does open upon me with a fascination which I 
have not felt before, notwithstanding that I have often felt a kind of 
worship of nature on the return of that delightful season, with its 
flowers, birds, and genial gales. This once I certainly do feel in its first 
indications a deeper charm than I did even in my youth, when I was 
as full of fancy and sentiment as any poet. For several years I have 
been much less susceptible of the vernal impressions, and have con- 
sidered myself as advancing fast toward the state of feeling which I 
recollect P——, a few years since, described himself to me as having 

VOL. V. NO. X. U 
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reached—the state of feeling no impression at all. And no doubt it is 
from the new and adventitious cause, that I have felt such luxury in the 
beautiful days which we have had for a week past.”—Vol. i., p. 352. 


This marriage—he was then in his thirty-seventh year—ap- 
pears to have been thoroughly a happy one; nor was it rendered 
otherwise by the personal sufferings and the domestic sorrows that 
attended the lapse of years. It occurred just time enough in his 
history to save Foster from the miserable fate which had seemed 
to threaten him—that of being eaten alive by his own cyclopean 
and pampered imagination. Far more happy now than hereto- 
fore, he could, and did, without effort, put himself in the way of 
those kindly sentiments toward himself, of which, spite of himself, 
his amiable qualities and real worth had made him the object. 
Some months after his marriage he visited Frome, and thus re- 
ports his reception :— 


“‘ At Frome I was received with the most animated kindness, both 
among the richer and poorer class of my acquaintance—a kindness to 
which I could not make an adequate return in the way of giving 
much of my company, as I had determined not to stay more than 
three days. I felt the propriety, even as a matter of appearance, of 
not being like a rambler from home, besides the impatience of affec- 
tion to be again with my dear, domestic associate. I returned to her 
at the time I had determined, found her well, and was welcomed with 
inexpressible tenderness. The felicity of thus rejoining her seemed 
to me to exceed even the joy of being first united to her. Nearly four 
months have now elapsed since that.time, and on both sides the affec- 
tionate complacency has very sensibly increased. We both every day 
express our gratitude to Heaven for having given us to each other, 
and we hope that it will continue a cause of the most lively gratitude 
as long as we live, and also in a state after death. I most entirely 
believe that no man on earth has a wife more fondly affectionate, 
more anxious to promote his happiness, or more dependent for her 
own on his tenderness for her. In the greatest number of opinions, 
feelings, and concerns, we find ourselves perfectly agreed; and when 
anything occurs on which our judgments and dispositions differ, we 
find we can discuss the subject without violating tenderness, or in the 
least losing each other’s esteem, even for a moment. Greater trials 
of our mutual affection and respect than any that have yet occurred, 
will undoubtedly arise in the course of life, if it is considerably pro- 
tracted ; but the experiment thus far has given us a stronger confidence 
in the perpetuity of tenderness and harmony than it was possible for 
us to have previously to any experiment at all.”—Vol. i., p. 373. 


What would the now-vaunted “holy celibacy” have done for 
Foster? Had he lived in the times of its influence, he would 
doubtless have plunged into that horrible pit, and would there 
have become a monster—not indeed of wickedness, but of misery. 
None but those who have dipped into the memoirs of monkery 
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can understand, just in a case like Foster’s, what is the infinite 
moral value of ordinary expressions such as these that follow.— 
Writing soon after the birth of a son, he says :—“ Physically, 
the chap is deemed, I understand, as promising as his neigh- 
bours. My wife is still extremely well for the time, and I hope 
will soon be restored to her full health and strength. It is 
she that I care fifty times more about than I should about any 
infant.” Nevertheless, he was not the abstracted, or the in- 
different father which literature sometimes renders a man. Let 
the reader look to the Letters, which we cannot cite, relative to 
the illness and death of this son. Married life was a new birth 
to Foster, and it overtook him precisely at the right moment ; 
for at length his mind had reached its maturity; he had firmly 
taken his place, too, in literature; and those depths of thought 
he had plunged into, (enriching his writings) which a man with 
a wife at his side—not being a Xantippe—is little likely to 
attempt ; and, moreover, the moody recluse was still in a state 
to be recoverable as a man. 

The very same sort of feeling that is inspired, at the moment 
while we write, by the sudden falling of a plentiful rain after a 
long and ominous drought, is awakened by the altered tone of 
Foster’s Memoirs, from the period of his marriage. During the 
arid, scorching time of his solitary existence—when the heavens 
over him were brass, and the earth under his feet iron—the fields 
did not seem worth walking in. Frome was “ nauseated,” and the 
good folks in it were shunned, if not abominated. But now, a 
while after, when reporting a visit to Frome, “ accompanied by 
Mrs. Foster,’”—oh! what miracles of moral cure are latent in those 
three consonants!—he says :—“ I revisited, at their houses, a num- 
ber of the good people I had once preached to, especially the poor 

le, who manifested a lively pleasure in seeing me again.” No 
doubt of it: they had probably been used to think Mr. Foster “ ra- 
ther a particular man in his ways—wonderful shy, and not every 
body’s liking in the pulpit;” but they had always felt sure that “the 
root of the matter was in him,” and that he had a kind heart too; 
but now, who could help loving him, and “ Mrs. Foster as well.” 

A beautiful feature of Foster’s personal character, and a very 
prominent one too, as well as an infallible criterion of the genuine- 
ness.of his moral sentiments, is his filial piety. From the first 
to the last, and long after he had begun to call himself an old 
man, his letters to his “ honoured parents,” if they do not con- 
spicuously exhibit his intellect, yet are such as prove theirs to 
have been—their rank and education considered, of an unusual 
sort. What must that old woman have been, if indeed letters, 
such as some of those addressed by Foster to his then very aged 
mother, could have been intended by him to meet her level of 
thought! These letters, conjoined with the pertinent fact, that 
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to the last, and through years when his income was narrow and 
precarious, he “contributed liberally to the support of his parents,” 
exhibit him in a light which sheds a steady effaulgence upon his 
character as a great writer and a.man of genius. 

“ My wife and the brats are still well,” he says; and “ papa,” 
having in his nature all the needful elements of paternal philo- 
sophy, early learned to adjust his habits to his new position. 

“ Those brats, are just now making a great noise, and running about 
to make themselves warm, in the house under me. I haye noticed the 
curious fact of the difference of the effect of what other people’s children 
do and one’s own. In the situations I have formerly been in, any 
great noise and racket of children would have extremely incommoded 
me if I-wanted to read, think, or write. But I never mind as to any 
such matter of convenience how much din is made by these brats, if it 
is not absolutely in the’room where I am at work. When I am with 
them, I am'‘apt'to make them, ‘and join in making them, make a still 
bigger tumult and noise, so that their mother sometimes complains 
that we all wait whipping together. . As to liking freaks and vivacity, 
I do not feel myself, much.older than, I was twenty years since. »1 
have a great. dislike to, all stiff; and, formal, and unnecessary gravity. 
If it were not 86, I should be to children quite an old man, and,could 
have no easy companionship with, them, . It must be a great evil for 
parents to, haye with their children an immovable, puritanical solem- 
nity, especially when the disproportion in age is so unusually great as 
in my case. But I feel no tendency to this; of course, to avoid it is 
no matter of effort or self-denial.”—Vol. i, p. 387. 


Foster’s correspondence, as presented in these volumes—and it 
is not for us to conjecture’ why the list does not include names 
which we had presumed we should meet with—does not boast the 
recommendation of having been carried on with the chief spirits 
of the age. But, and incidentally from this very cause, it is of 
a sort that ‘sheds upon his personal character a-peculiar grace. 
The one quality that pervades these letters—shining full in a 
large proportion of them—is the beautiful simplicity, the artless- 
ness, the humility, of a man ‘who never thought of himself as 
“ creat writers” and “ great men” are too apt to do. Not by any 
means comparable to Cowper's, Foster’s letters are nevertheless 
equal to them onthe one ground of theirthorough genuineness, and 
in the total absence of egotism and consequence. A large propor- 
tion of them turn upon personal or domestic matters—his own feel 
ings, his habits, his engagements (as do Cowper’s) ; but not one of 
them betrays the disguised selfist ;—-not one indicates the anxiet 
of a man whois tormented with the apprehension that his friends 
are prac. his. importance, or ss not yield him, in their 


thoughts, the place which he thinks due to him, as a public per- 
sonage. ' 
Foster’s correspondents were, for the most part, his early per- 
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sonal friends, and most, or all of them, were, more or less deci- 
sively, his inferiors, intellectually. Nevertheless, in not one of 
these letters is there any note of arrogance ; not a line is there, 
the plain English of-which would be—* I hope you know who I 
am ; don’t be too familiar; don’t presume, upon the accident of 
our early acquaintance. I am John Foster, the Essayist.”. The 
very same quality—the same indication of real greatness—shows 
itself, though under a varied condition, in those of the letters 
that are addressed to men of intelligence and accomplishments— 
that is to say, to his quasi equals, such as Joseph’ Hughes, W. 
Anderson, Josiah Hill, and Daniel Parken.* No assérting of 
himself, no elbowing for his seat at the head of the table, shows 
itself in these letters. In truth, and still more strikingly than 
his letters to his early friends, they serve, to.show that, Foster’s 
habitual converse with, his own heart had been such as to bring 
him into a mood utterly abhorrent of .all ,pretension,. and self- 
complacency ; while his communion with infinite wisdom, and. his 
daily meditation of things “unseen and eternal,” suttused through 
his moral nature: much of that  humbleness of mind” which we 
are wont to attribute’ to the beings of'a higher sphere. 

Such’ was Foster! We say, such was Foster, thinking, as'we 
do, of'those who will be’ snatching'some ‘paltry controversial ‘ad- 
vantages—some occasions of ranting, from these volusties. He 
was one whose violences of opinion a hot spring from fancour 
of the heart, but from the ungoverned vehemence of his indigna- 
tion against wrong, and from the undisciplined turbulence of his 
imagination. Such opinions, therefore, while they are not worth 
any body’s picking up and_ boasting: of, cannot, consistently with 
candour or fairness, be cited in evidence against either himself 
or his party. 

The editor, we think, might well have gratified the curiosity 
of the reader, by supplying a few characteristic notices of Foster's 
correspondents, at least of such of them as do not now survive. 
We must not attempt to supply this deficiency, unless it were in 
relation to one, the letters to whom bring Foster out as a social 
being, and as a Christian, and as an intellectualist, more fully, 
pps than any other parcel of the (published) correspondence. 

Je mean Josiah Hill. Josiah Hill, whom, in due deference to 
the statistics of “ Conference,” we must consent to designate 'as 





* We do not know. why we should conceal an expression of disappointment in 
not finding the name of Josiah Conder in these volumes, Unless we ure quite in 
error, Foster’s letters to the then Editor of the Eclectic were of a kind to‘ be eagerly 
read by the public, and for which room might, with manifest advantage, have been 
made, by the exclusion of some pages that are puerile in the first volume, or of 
passages that are sophistical and unseemly in the second. 
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“a preacher in the Wesleyan connexion,” might, seeing him only 
in the street (we mean thirty years ago) or meeting him in a 
select party, have passed for anything as soon as for a Methodist 
minister. He became such, in fact, we rather think, because a 
calculus of Arminianism, too deep-seated within his ample brain 
to be extracted, conjoined with a severe conscientiousness, forbade 
his exercising the functions of the Christian ministry within any 
Evangelic communion holding a Calvinistic creed; and the 
“ seventeenth article,” as he read it, must have kept him out of the 
Established Church. Richard Baxter, much rather than John Wes- 
ley, (we hope no offence) was his Rabbi. But it was delightful to 
hear in what way, and with what fine tact, he would bring 
Christianity clear and clean out of Wesleyanism, and present it, 
intelligibly and attractively, to a congregation of Cornish miners. 
Even the old women liked, and, if we should credit their audible 
“ amens,” understood Josiah Hill, little suspecting the largeness 
of the soul that lodged itself, and that sported, unbeknown to 
them, within the walls of that ample forehead !—woe to him, if 
aged class-readers could have looked in at the large windows of 
his blue eyes, and read the unuttered mind of their teacher! 
and yet, even such: would have found there no just ground of 
offence, could they have deciphered the entire man. He was 
“ theirs” in truth and sincerity, although not theirs after the 
fashion, and: according to the notions, of a customary Wesleyan 
superintendant and preacher. The sage wearers of those porten- 
tous Cornish broad) brims, some of whom, thirty years ago, still 
remembered “ good John’s” preaching in the hollow near Gulval, 
or Huel Abraham, and who admired “ Josiah Hill,” knowing not 
a thousandth part of him, would perhaps have denounced him to 
“ Conference” had they known a Tittle more ; and yet these, even 
these, would again have loved him, and listened to him as an 
angel had it been possible to them to know the whole. 

But how agreeable, how tranquillizing, and, at times, how ele- 
vating, were the hours he gave to those who, as he thought, could 
understand him, and whom he could trust ! Well fitted was he, we 
should think, to be Foster’s companion and correspondent. The 
many domestic afflictions which he passed through, after the time 
of his intimacy with Foster, seem—so we roe suppose, judg- 
ing from the tone and the topics of the letters in these volumes, 
to have abated very much of the spring and energy of his under- 
standing, such as it was at the period when he could report that 
“ Mrs. [Till and the children were all quite well.” | Death—death 
—and death: again, inasmuch as it could not render him more 
serious than before, at length quelled his intellect: not that he 
became imbecile ; but, as to its vivacity, his mind bled out at 
these open wounds. This imperfect notice, and we are not 
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qualified to complete it, may perhaps serve to engage the reader's 
attention the more for this portion of the correspondence. . The 
letters themselves are not on the whole, we must admit, such as 
a man of Foster’s intelligence might be expected to address to a 
friend, like Josiah Hill:- Some of them are prosing—many are 
too lugubrious; and yet all indicate asincere and serious piety, and 
a thoroughly cordial temper, as a friend. But it is evident that, 
with his heavily burdened animal system, his want of elasticity 
and cheeriness, he needed all the stimulus of “ going to press ” 
to put his faculties fully in movement. The dreaded and lon 
‘procrastinated labour of writing, even to a highly intellectual 
friend, brought with it far more of the oppressive sense of a 
painful duty to be acquitted, than it did of easy pleasurable 
excitement. And hence it is that a large proportion of the 
“ Correspondence,” while it will be read with a vivid pleasure 
by those who have already become intimate with Foster as the 
essayist, and the Eclectic reviewer, will seem flat or vapid to 
those who have no such pre-occupation of the mind in his 
favour. 

He protests, indeed, (vol. ii., p. 53,) that letter writing did not 
cost him the painful toil, the utter misery, which, in “ ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred,” attended his literary occupations. But 
if he did not, in these instances, undergo so much torture, it was 
because he made no effort to provoke his sluggish faculties; and 
the consequence is, that these letters—read with no reference to 
the author, do but incidentally betray the secret that the writer 
was so distinguished an author. And if, when no special cir- 
cumstance relating to himself, or to his friend, roused his mind 
to action, he is often dull—when some such circumstance—a 
death, for instance, of one dear to his friend, or to himself, did 
awaken and powerfully move him, it was not his intellect but his 
heart that was stirred—it was not the author, but the man, that 
then took up the pen. Every thing in Foster’s nature was so 
thoroughly genuine, and he so absolutely the creature of his 
moral instincts, that to have written a letter, on a sorrowful occa- 
sion, bright with mind, and such as would read well in a book, 
was what he was no more likely to do than he was to dance at a 
funeral. His consolatory letters to his friends, as well as those 
announcing to them his own domestic griefs, might easily be 
matched in the family records of many a private circle. Many a 
man, and many a woman, who could not have written one page 
of what Foster has printed, has, under the stimulus of sorrow, 
written what he, in sorrow, could never have approached ; for, in 
sorrow, his mind, accustomed to obey an impulse altogether of 
another order, woke not up—acted not at all :—his mind—the 
author-mind, knew too well its subordination to the soul, to dare 
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to intrude, ever, upon the sacred seasons of deep emotion. The 
tenderness of his affections lulled, on such occasions, both imagi- 
nation and reason. 


“ On Foster’s return to Stapleton he wrote immediately to Mr. Hill, 
with whom his friendship had acquired a deeper and melancholy in- 
terest, from the striking coincidences in their domestic trials. ‘I have 
returned. hither,’ he says, ‘but have an utter repugnance to say re- 
turned home—that name is applicable no longer. You may be 
sure I am grateful for your kind sympathy and suggestions of con- 
solation ; not the less so for its being too true, that there is a weight 
on the heart which the most friendly human hand cannot remove. 
The melancholy fact is, that my beloved,: inestimable companion, has 
left mé. ° It Gomes upon me—in-evidence, how varied and sad! and 
yet; ‘for 2 moment, sometimes, Lfeel as if I could not realize it, as true. 
There is something-that seems to.say, Can it be that I shall see her 
no more—that E shall still, one day after another, find she is not here, 
that her affectionate voice and look will never accost me; the kind 
grasp of her-thand)never more be felt; that when I would be glad to 
consult her, make.an observation to her, address to her some expres- 
sion. of love, call.her ‘my dear wife,’ as I have done so many thousand 
times ; it, will be in vain—she is not here? Several times a‘ con- 
siderable number—even since I followed her to the tomb, a momentary 
suggestion of thought has been, as one and another circumstance has 
oceurred, ‘I> will tell Maria of this.’ ,Even, this .very,day,,when I 
parted with Dr. Stenson, who, out of pure kindness, accompanied me 
a long stage on the:road, there was agtually, for, a transient instant, 
a lapse. of mind into the idea of-telling her how very kind he had 
been» I have not suffered, nor expect.to feel any overwhelming emo- 
tions,'any violent excesses of .grief ; what I expect to feel, is,,.a long 
repetition of pensive monitions of my irreparable loss; that the pain- 
ful truth will speak itself to me again, and still again, .in long succes- 
sion; often in solitary reflection, (in which I fee] the most,) and often 
as objects come in my sight, or circumstances arise, which haye some as- 
sociation with her whois gone. The things which belonged to her with 
a personal appropriation ; things which she used or particularly valued ; 
things which she had given me, or I had given her; hér letters or my own 
to her; the corner of the chamber where I know shé used ‘to pray ; 
her absence—unalterable absence at the hour of family worship, of 
social reading, of the domestic table; her no more being in her place 
to receive’me on my return home from oceasional absence; the 
thought of what she’ would have said, or how she would have acted, 
on subjects'er occasions that come in question ; the remembrance how 
she did speak or act in similar instances—all such things as these will 
renew the pensive emotions, and tell me still again what I have lost— 
what that was, and how great its value, which the sov rereign disposer 
has, in his unerring wisdom, taken away. Yes; it is He that has 
taken away what it was He that gave me, and what was so dear and 
valuable to me ; and I would not, I think I do not, rebel against his 
dispensation ; I would not even repine or complain beyond that de- 
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gree which he will regard with a merciful compassion. I should, and 
would be, thankful for having been indulged. with the possession so 
long. Certainly, neither of us would, if such an exception might be 
made to an eternal law, recall our dear departed companions from 
their possession of that triumph over sin, and sorrow, and death, to 
which they have been exalted. However great our deprivation, how 
transcendently greater is their advancement in the condition of exis- 
tence! And we should be unworthy to be loved by them still; ‘as I 
trust that, even at this very hour, we are, if we could for a moment 
entertain such # wish.”—Vol. fi. p. 209. | 


The: ruling. idea\ in Foster’s mind, as_a, religious man—the 
centre toward which his thoughts reyerted, was the condition of 
the soul immediately on its as the body. Religious men 
of a thoughtful turn, and of a higher and more elastic anim 
temperatiient, look onward to that bright immortality wherein, 
and utder happier auspices, the ym incarnate is to set for- 
ward ‘anew upon ‘the hig way of action, acquisition, service. 
Foster’s meditative wing faltered as if in front of the precipitous 
bulwarks of Paradise—not, dating to soar toward the empyreal 
noon, We read this sort of feeling always when his imayina- 
tion would go forward toward eternity, in such passages as the 
following :—- 


‘Any View of ‘eternity’ is' overwhelming to thought, but peculiarly 
to the thotitht that we, that this very soul shall exist for ever. Some- 
times; even apart from the idea of retribution, it seems almost fearful. 
‘How can I sustain an endless existence? How can'I prolong senti- 
ment and action for ever and ever?’ What may or can become of me 
in So stupendous a predicament? What an accumulation of miracles 
to preserve my faculties, my being, from becoming exhausted and ex- 
tinct!’ -How can there be an undecaying, ever new, and fresh. vita+ 
lity and animation, to go powerfully along with an infinite series of 
objects, changes, excitements, activities ?”—Vol. ii. p. 376. 

But although melancholic enough in temperament, he was 
far too much. the intellectualist, and too devout, in a scriptural 
sense, to stop short at the grave: he was no moping frequenter of 
churchyards ; he did not haunt charnel houses ; he did not gather 
wise saws from the sexton’s lips. The strong tendency of his 
mind toward actuality led him to lay hold of that which was the 
nearest ;—that condition of the soul which those who had recently 
left him, and who were vividly present to his feelings, had now 
undergone. ‘The state of the dead was his recurrent theme— 
the home of his meditations, from the first to the last, as when, in 
prospect of his own dissolution, believed to be not very remote; 
and on hearing of the death of a friend, he exclaimed :-—“ They 
don’t come to tell us” (the secrets of the invisible world,) and 
then, after a short silence, emphatically striking his hand upon 
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the table, he added, with a look of intense seriousness, “ But we 
shall know some time.” 

Very many passages might be cited from these volumes, bear- 
ing upon this one subject, and in which, with not much variety 
of thought, the one feeling of baffled and astounded curiosity 
is expressed. A letter also, or essay, “ On the Intermediate 
State,” expounds the same feeling, and serves rather to state 
forcibly the supposed difficulty connected with our utter igno- 
rance of the te of souls, than to throw light upon the general 
subject, considered as an article of Christian belief. 

he death of his wife—not his wife merely, but his soul’s com- 
panion and intimate, naturally gave a deep intensity to his cus- 
tomary meditations on this ground. 


_ Can it be—how is it—what is it—that we are now not inhabit- 
ants of the same world—that each has to think of the other as in a 
perfectly different economy of existence? Whither is she gone—in 
what manner does she consciously realize to herself the astonishing 
change—how does she look at herself as no longer inhabiting a mor- 
tal tabernacle—in what manner does she recollect her state as only a 
few weeks since—in what manner does she think, and feel, and act, 
and communicate with other spiritual beings—what manner of vision 
has she of God and the Saviour of the world—how does she review 
and estimate the course of discipline through which she had been pre- 
pared for the happy state where she finds herself—in what manner 
does she look back on death, which she has so recently passed through 
—and does she plainly understand the nature of a phenomenon so aw- 
fully mysterious to the view of mortals? How does she remember 
and feel respecting us, respecting me? Is she associated with the spi- 
rits of her departed son, and two children who died in infancy? Does 
she indulge with delight a confident anticipation that we shall, after a 
while, be added to her society? If she should think of it as, with re- 
spect to some of us, many years, possibly, before such an event, does 
that appear a Jong time in prospect, or has she begun to account of 
duration according to the great laws of eternity? Earnest imaginings 
and questionings like these arise without end ; and still, still, there is 
no answer, no revelation. The mind comes again and again up close 
to the thick black veil; but there is no perforation, no glimpse. She 
that loved me, and I trust loves me still, will not, cannot, must not, 
answer me. LI can only imagine her to say, ‘ Come and see; serve 
our God so that you shall come and share, at no distant time.’”—Vol. 
ii. p. 230. 

“‘ The deep interest of the subject has led me to think more, and to 
read a little more, concerning that mysterious hades. How strange 
that Revelation itself has kept it so completely veiled. Many things 
in that economy probably could not be made intelligible to us in this 
our grossly material condition ; but there are many questions which 
could be distinctly and intelligibly answered. How striking to consi- 
der that those who were so /ate/y, with us, asking those questions in 
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vain, have now the perfect experimental knowledge. I can image the 
very look with which my departed Maria would sometimes talk or 
muse on this subject. The mystery, the frustration of our inquisitive- 
ness, was equal to us both. What a stupendous difference naw/ And 
in her present grand advantage she knows with what augmented inter- 
est of solemn and affectionate inquisitiveness my thoughts will be 
still directed, and in vain, to the subject. But she knows why it is 
proper that I should for a while continue still in the dark—should 
share no part of her new and marvellous revelation.”—Vol. ii. p. 
238. 


A very remarkable letter, addressed to his friend Hughes, of 
whose nearly approaching end he had been informed, contains 
the following passages :— 


“ But oh! my dear friend, whither is it that-you are going? Where 
is it that you will be a few short weeks or days hence? I have affect- 
ing cause to think and to wonder concerning that unseen world; to 
desire, were it permitted to mortals, one glimpse of that mysterious 
economy, to ask innumerable questions to which there is no answer— 
what is the manner of existence,—of employment,—of society,—of re- 
membrance—of anticipation of all the surrounding revelativns to our 
departed friends? How striking to think, that she, so long and so 
recently with me here, so beloved, but now so totally withdrawn and 
absent, that she experimentally knows all that I am in vain in- 
quiring ! 

“ And a little while hence, you, my friend, will be an object of the 
same solemn meditations and wandering inquiries. It is most striking 
to consider—to realize the idea that you, to whom I am addressing 
these lines, who continue yet among mortals, who are on this side of 
the awful and mysterious veil—that you will be in the midst of these 
grand realities, beholding the marvellous manifestation, amazed and 
transported at your new and happy condition of existence, while your 
friends are feeling the pensiveness of your absolute and final absence, 
and thinking how, but just now, as it were, you were with them.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 241. 

“It does always appear to me very unaccountable (among, indeed, 
so many other inexplicable things,) that the state of the soul after 
death, should be so completely veiled from our serious inquisitiveness. 
That in some sense it is proper that it should be so, needs not be said. 
But is not the sense in which it is so, the same sense in which it is 
proper there should be punitive circumstances, privations, and inflic- 
tions, in this our sinful state? For one knows not how to believe, 
that some revelation of that next stage of our existence would not be 
more influential to a right procedure in this first, than such an abso- 
lute unknown. It is true, that a profound darkness, which we know 
we are destined ere long to enter, and soon to find ourselves in amaz- 
ing light, is a striking object of contemplation. But the mind still, 
again and again, falls back from it, disappointed and uninstructed, for 
waut of some defined forms of reality to seize, retain, and permanently 
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occupy it. In default of revelation, we have to frame our conjectures 
‘on some principle of analogy which is itself arbitrary, and without any 
means of bringing it to the test of reason. 

“. .. . . Itisa subject profoundly interesting to myself; my 
own advance into the evening of life is enough to make it so; and 
then the recent-events! You have your own special remembrances, 
though, as to several of the objects, going to a considerable time back. 
Ihave one most interesting recent object : and there are —were—Hall, 
Anderson, Hughes ; where; and what are they now? at this very in- 
stant how existing, how employed ?”—Vol. ii. p. 248. 


To.-the allied subjects—that is te say, to subjects that are allied, 
either by some real connexion existing between them, or by the 
homogeneity of the feelings they excite—there are very frequent 
allusions in Foster’s letters. In truth, a sort of monotonous pen- 
siveness—the mood into which..one unconsciously falls while 
listening to the continuous tolling of the funeral bell—coming 
across,a silent valley, in a summer’s evening, prevails throughout. 
The brevity of life ;.the decay of the body; (and Sean: bales 
to call himself‘an old man as early as possible, and a broken man 
while he was apparently infirm health ;) the death of friends ; 
the shifting of all earthly interests; the solemnities of the future 
life—these are the staple, of his letters, varied by references, more 
or less formal, to. the sad condition,of the moral world—the hope- 
lessness of any, remedial means—and to those weighty and inso- 
luble problems, which have ever been the burden of reflecting 
spirits, relating to the. position and the destinies of the human 
family, and its velstionghi to the justice, the wisdom, the power, 
the, goodness of God.. Politics also, and literature, take their 
turns; nevertheless to whatever topics he may divert, in his con- 
verse with his friends, or when writing for the press, these were 
his own themes; these the constitutional material of his thoughts : 
and he himself, with his high and over-wrought moral sensibility 
—his rich, vivid, and, awe-struck imagination—his melancholic 
animal temperament—and his deep and reverential piety, might, 
better than any one else, who has become known to.the world in 
modern times, be taken.and. regarded as a type of the MEDITA- 
TIVE SPIRIT. “His mind was so fashioned as to fit it for reflect- 
ing, in portentous outline and lurid colour, the lot and fate of 
man, .as severed from the favour of his Maker, and yet as not 
released from his eternal obligations to sovereign justice. 

That special mood of Bers « which we here intend, and which, 
as we think, Foster so signally realized, should, were there any 
practical purpose in view, be distinguished from those condi- 
tions of the mind with which it might perhaps be confounded. 
Foster’s mood, then, was not that of the mystic, whose men- 
tal structure must include more of the abstractive faculty than 
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he possessed, (who was in fact wanting in this power,) and far 
less vividness of the moral. instincts. With the mystic—and 
this is his criterion—moral sensibility—heart-power, is either ori- 
ginally deficient, or it has become paralyzed. Foster _ and 
again, and in the most impassioned manner, says, “ take away 
the atonement and I am utterly wretched.” But the mystic, 
although the doctrine of the atonement may find a. place in his 
written creed, is little conscious of its presence, nor does he much 
need it; his soul.does not turn upon that pivot; he has made 
his way, by dint of contemplation, so far within the orb of the 
Deity, that he does not think of a mediator, or desire a way of 
reconciliation and of access to Géd. - Besides, the mystic is of too 
calm a mood to trouble himself with the ills thetaré affecting his 
fellow-men ; it is not hewho kindles into ‘tempestubus indignation 
at the hearing of injustice,-misrule, hypocrisy$-he-ecould “never 
annoy us, as Foster so often does, by the utterance of intem- 
denunciations, or by uncharitable violences of language. 

‘he mystic makes hiniself as happy in’ his airy region, as is the 
insect that takes its circuit, high in the bright sunshine, over a 
battle field, or a city smote with pestilence. 

Nor was Foster’s mood (if we are free:'to'speak-of' it without 
reserve) that of more’happily constituted Christian minds.» De- 
vout as he was, and eminently serioW8’and energetic too, as to 
his settled belief—his morbid instinct, and his ‘gloomy intagiita- 
tion, stood between him and that “light and’ peace” which, not-' 
withstanding the state of the world, belongs to, and distinguishes, 
the genuine Christian temper. Paul, assuredly, was as much 
alive, as a good man ought to be, to the condition of his fellow- 
men ; nor was he, either in a mystical, or in a secular sense, of an 
abstracted and insensitive temper; and yet his epistles do not 
contain a line indicative of a mood of mind resembling Foster’s.: 
One feels, even when not able to detect the sophism precisely, 
that there is, and must be, a capital fallacy somewhere, in’ his 
line of reasoning; there must be, for the whole tenor of the apos- 
tolic writings implies the very contrary to his. conclusions. If 
space permitted we could exemplify this discordanée in several 
remarkable instances. A fellow traveller, sometimes, who’ has 
unluckily chanced to get off the road, is*seen making‘great strides 
in the right direction, but yet over ground so ragged and im- 
practicable, that though he does keep abreast of the company, 
one expects to see him fall exhausted at every step. Such a 
feeling attends the perusal of Foster’s letters. 

Nor is Foster to be numbered among metaphysic reasoners ; for 
neither the limit of his faculty, nor his moral tastes, would have 
allowed him to p pure abstractions, or to pursue the inter+ 
minable track of those who have attempted to solve the problems 
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of the moral world, by an analysis of primary ideas. The 
Theodicea was not his book ; Leibnitz was not Ais master, any 
‘more than Malebranche, or Clarke, or Jonathan Edwards. He 
frankly acknowledges, more than once or twice, that he found 
the greatest difficulty in attempting to prosecute any purely ab- 
stract course of thought. 

It can scarcely be necessary to say, that Foster’s pensive mu- 
sings had no alliance whatever with the inquiries, with the deduc- 
tions, or with the hypotheses that belong to Science—to philoso- 
phy, properly so called. While he pays respect, as so intelligent 
a man would be sure to do, to science, he does not conceal the 
fact that his acquaintance with its processes or deductions was 
superficial ; nor does he any where himself attempt to follow out 
a course of reasoning in a scientific mode. 

But, though neither mystic, metaphysician, nor philosopher, 
we claim Foster as a clearly defined type of the MEDITATIVE 
MOOD; and he is so, not in any vague sense, but in a spe- 
cial manner, as related to the progress of the human mind, and 
its recent development. He is the meditative man of this pre- 
sent epoch :—he represents the os crisis of that economy 
whereto he actually belongs. His intense moral sensitiveness, 
the refinement of his notions on ethical questions—a refinement 
bordering always upon sophistication and extravagance, and, 
especially, that reflective habit, which —— before the mind— 
ever and again, and with a painful sense of its being an urgent 
reality—the actual condition, and the destiny of the human 
family—these elements of Foster’s intellectual life are not simply 
his ; for they mark the ripening and development of christianized 
civilization at this moment. Remarkable men, it is often said, 
represent, as well as mould their times: Foster represents, quite 
as much as he has moulded his. 

Many pages would barely suffice to convey, even in outline, an 
idea of what we have here in view—namely, the rise and progress 
of that REFLECTIVE MOOD which makes the lot or fate of man 
on earth, and his future destiny, its object and its burden. We 
must entirely resist the temptation to enter upon a theme so 
copious, so fertile, so wide in its a. so momentous in its bear- 
ings upon the future history of the human mind. We must not 
dare even to name the men whose names mark the changing 
aspects of this eccult history—this recondite progression of the 
intellectual system, from the oriental era to the present age—the 
history of man’s own feeling concerning his place in the universe, 
and the treatment he meets with in it. It must here suffice to 
remind the thoughtful reader, that what takes place in the deve- 
lopment of the character of an individual, takes place, in its 
essential element, during the development of a race or commu- 
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nity; or indeed of the human family, so far as it is civilized and 
christianized. The brute man—untaught, and occupied wholly 
with the toils, pains, and sensuous enjoyments of animal existence, 
does not stay to inquire concerning his own lot, as better or worse 
than it might be; much less concerning the lot of his fellows—his 
clan or nation :—least of all, concerning the destiny of his species, 
as dependent upon, and as related to Almighty wisdom and bene- 
ficence. But, now, let us impart culture to this being; and with 
culture, so improve his condition, as to allow him leisure—leisure 
to ponder his lot, and to ask himself whether he be happy or. 
miserable; and then he will begin to think himself—if not mise- 
rable, yet tar less happy than he might be, and ought to be. And if 
his position be subordinate—if his well-being is dependent upon the 
will of those who are, or who seem to be, more blessed than him- 
self, and then we go on to cherish in him the moral instincts— 
to quicken those sensibilities that kindle, and are again kindled 
by the imagination. Do this, and the man resents his fortunes 
—his bosom heaves with pride—he challenges his master to esta- 
blish his right of domination, and he wre aie the purpose, and 
contrives the means of liberty. Still farther, call up the affec- 
tions, give him social excitements, refine his good-will, talk to him 
of the well-being of those whom he has never seen, wake up that 
mighty force of the human soul—the faculty of moral abstraction 
—school him in the science of rights, of duties, of privileges :— 
thus train him, and teach him, too, to think himself mmor- 
tal: thus make him a thousand times more than he was at the 
first ; and far happier too, in any genuine and worthy sense of the 
word, and then he will have learned to believe himself wronged 
and unhappy :—he will have exchanged brute hilarity for a pain- 
ful sensitiveness toward innumerable ills, and for a moody petu- 
lance, ever questioning the heavens, and asking—“ Hast thou 
made all men in vain ? ” 

Christianity and philosophy exerting their influence upon the 
human family, first severally and then conjointly, and continuing 
to act upon each other, so as to enhance the influence of each ; 
Christianity and philosophy thus quickening and refining the 
human spirit, have done, and are doing for civilized commu- 
nities that which we have just now imagined to be done for the 
individual man. And now at length, that is to say, within these 
“last days,” the reflective mood, under its various phases,—politi- 
cal and religious, threatens all institutions, convulses nations, 
perplexes philosophy, and almost endangers Christianity itself. 

And yet how wonderfully are the forces of the moral world held 
in equipoise amid perpetual movements !—even as the planetary 
masses are preserved in equilibrio while all are running their. 
circuits! Those excitements of the reflective mood which now 
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seem to be griving it a dangerous intensity, are themselves abated 
by a reaction that comes on, as if in obedience to some deep law of 
nature. Real advances in the social condition of a community 
render men so much the more painfully sensitive of political ills, 
and dangerously resentful of political wrongs; in consequence, 
the entire fabric of society is threatened ; the course of improve- 
ment is therefore necessarily arrested, the community falls back 
on its course, and it awaits another season. And so if we look 
to Christianity, which in our times has done very much more to 
refine the sentiments of nations than to reform their morals— 
which kas winged the thoughts of the thoughtful, has lent philo- 
sophy an upward impulse, has suffused those gentle sympathies 
that lead men to consider their fellows even when they do not 
love them :—Christianity has taught, it has trained, it has driven 
men to think at large of “ human well-being, of human responsi- 
bility, of human frailty,” and of the individual import of the 
pains and joys of life, and all this ina manner that now recoils 
upon Christianity itself, and leads—it has led extensively—to a 
silent but resentful rejection of its own claims ! 

To individuals professing to reject Christianity on such grounds, 
the ee might fairly be put, “ What is it that has taught you 
to think Christianity and its revelation of futurity incredible ?” 
The true answer, although it is an answer which we should obtain 
only from ingenuous bosoms, would be, “ It is Christianity it- 
self that has taught us a mode of thinking, and has suffused 
through our souls a moral instinct, which, to us, renders it, 
taken as a whole, incredible, or, if not incredible, insupport- 
able !” 

It surely would not be a difficult task to prove that ascheme of 
spiritual principles which in any such manner as this operates to 
expand and to rectify our notions of First TruTHs, to purify 
the moral temperament, and to soften and to vivify the instine- 
tive sympathies, and to refine the tastes, as well as to raise the 
standard of virtue in a community, can itself be nothing but 
Trurs. “Can you indeed believe?” we should say to such 
persons, “(Cun you deliberately believe a system to be earth-born, 
and (which if it be not from heaven must involve frauds and 
errors that are of lower origin than earth) can you think a system 
false which is capable of working upon a civilized and instructed 
community in the way which Christianity works? Can you give 
verdict against it, and say that it is a fraud ?” 

It is, however, quite beside our present purpose, as well as 
wholly superfluous, to attempt an apology for the Gospel. We 
have another and a special object in view—an object obtrnded 
upon us by the considerntien of what might be termed—Foster’s 
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case. This case is of a kind that involves deep consequences, and 
demands, we think, the most serious regard at the present moment. 

It has been usual at all times during the last fifty years, and 
especially among Protestant writers, to expatiate — the cor- 
ruptions of Christianity, such as have attached to Romanism in 
Spain, Italy, and France, as the fertile sources of infidelity 
and atheism. The mass of men, it is said, knowing little or 
nothing of the religion of Christ, beyond what priests and monks 
have taught and shown them, have concluded all to: be an im- 
a where so much of profligacy and of fraud was apparent. 

his is quite true, and it is obvious too; meantime something else— 
something not so obvious, and yet not less momentous, ‘oe de- 
serving of regard, is also true, namely,—That the wide suffusion 
of a purified Christianity on the, surface of society, and the indi- 
rect influence of the refinement. of tastes which thence results, 
especially among the cultivated classes, is generating infidelity 
and pantheism among us, silently, but to a great extent, | Popery 
with its barbaric polytheism, its miracles, its cruelties, has pro- 
bably done, or nearly done its work, as the parent of infidelity. 
Men of education, throughout Europe, have at length contie to see 
that Voltaire’s inference, carried over from Popery to the Gospel, 
was as incorrect and unphilosophical as it was wicked. Ger- 
man neology has under-dug French flippancy; nor need. more be 
said in confutation of this sophism, for it is obsolete. 

But that other, and more deep-seated source of perplexity 
and of unbelief to which we are here adverting, is not ob- 
solete, it has not spent itself; for it has only of late come into 
operation ; it is only now making itself felt; and barely does it 
draw upon itself, as yet, any observation, even from the most ob- 
servant and thoughtful minds. And yet what can be of more 
serious import? Our space admits of nothing beyond a hasty 
reference to a subject which might well employ the undiverted 
attention of any who may be competent to pursue it. 

John Foster, such as he appears in these volumes, lay pro- 
strate and helpless amid the Soden of the moral universe : 
he clung to his belief as a Christian: yet, in doing so, he held 
fast also to a very dark despondency. But minds more elastic than 
his, and less profound too, will leap up from the same slough, 
leaving behind them as well their despondency as their belief. 
They will go away lightened, just as a ship is lightened, which, 
in a gale of wind, has thrown overboard, not its ballast only, but 
its stores of food and water: the vessel dances now over the 
billows—and will dance—until the crew has perished! Foster's 
mood of mind exhibits, in a marked manner, what the last fifty 
years have been doing for us, under the light—light rather than 
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warmth—of a purified Christianity. It is not that tendency 
to unrestrained speculation and scepticism which is said to at- 
tach to Protestantisin, and which has had its course in Germany, 
that we are now speaking of ; but it is a silent influence over the 
imagination, and over the moral sentiments of a cultured people, 
which springs from the wide diffusion of the Gospel itself; we 
mean the Gospel freed from corruptions, but bereft of power. 

We are, however, accosted—and | pipe. angrily—by the 
question, “ What then! Do you intend to say that truth, purely 
enounced, can operate to bring about its own rejection?” Yes, 
we are bold to affirm, that it does so, if it be not ministered in 
the plenitude of its forces: it is doing so now, to an extent little 
thought of; and it will go on doing so, unless those renovations 
of the spiritual life come in, which might lodge Christianity far 
more firmly, than at present, in the minds of men. 

Take a sample of quotations from Foster’s letters, such as 
should fairly represent his habitual views, his ordinary state of 
mind, and the deep gloom that oppressed him through the greater 
a of his course. It may be well to strengthen our argument 

y a passage or two ;—five times as much might be cited. 


“T hope, indeed may assume, that you are of a cheerful tempera- 
ment; but are you not sometimes invaded by the darkest visions and 
reflexions, while casting your view over the scene of human existence, 
from the beginning to this hour? To me it appears a most mysteri- 
ously awful economy, overspread by a lurid and dreadful shade. I 
pray for the piety to maintain a humble submission of thought and 
feeling to the Wise and Righteous Disposer of all existence. But to 
see a nature created in purity, qualified for perfect and endless feli- 
city, but ruined, at the very origin, by a disaster devolving fatally on 
all the race—to see it in an early age of the world estranged from 
truth, from the love and fear of its Creator, from that, therefore, 
without which existence is a thing to be deplored—abandoned to all 
evil, till swept away by a deluge—the renovated race revolting into 
idolatry and iniquity, and spreading downward through ages in dark- 
ness, wickedness, and misery ;—no Divine dispensation to enlighten 
and reclaim it, except for one small section, and that section itself a 
no less flagrant proof of the desperate corruption of the nature ;—the 
ultimate, grand remedial visitation, Christianity, labouring in a diffi- 
cult progress and very limited extension, and soon perverted from 
its purpose inte darkness and superstition for a period of a thousand 
years—at the present hour known, and even nominally acknowledged, 
by very greatly the minority of the race, the mighty mass remaining 
prostrate under the infernal dominion of which countless generations 
of their ancestors have been the slaves and victims—a deplorable ma- 
jority of the people in the Christian nations strangers to the vital 
power of Christianity, and a large proportion directly hostile to it ; 
and even the institutions pretended to be for its support and promo- 
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tion, being baneful to its virtue—its progress in the work of eonver- 
sion, in even the most favoured part of the world, distanced by the 
progressive increase of the population ; so that even there, (but to.a 
fearful extent if we take the world at large,) the disproportion of the 
faithful to the irreligious is continually increasing ;—the sum of all 
these melancholy facts being, that thousands of millions have passed, 
and thousands every day are passing, out of the. world, in no state of 
fitness for a pure and happy state elsewhere. Oh, it is a most con- 
founding and appalling contemplation !’—Vol. ii. p. 444, 


Upon passages such as the foregoing we should remark, first 
that it is a style of speaking which, although not often heard, is 
truly characteristiceof—it is symptomatic of—this present. era. 
It is not the style of any past era. We could adduce striking 
illustrations of the fact, by citing what should be parallel pas- 
sages, from the writers of successive ages.. To go no further 
back, Foster’s language is not that of the sober non-conformists 
whom he would have called his ecclesiastical predecessors, and 
fathers. It was in a light essentially differing from this, that Baxter 
was accustomed to look upon the very same objects. And, assured- 
ly, the robust disputants of the Westminster Assembly were not 
soul-troubled in any such manner! Theologically, as well as 
logically, and to their own entire ease of mind and “ comfort,” they 
dealt with, and finally determined questions, the mere thought, of 
which broke Foster’s heart! Had he, with his mournful strains, 
come in their way, they would have. regarded him as little better 
than a blasphemer ; and it is a doubt if even his hatred of pre- 
lacy would have been held good for: “ bailing” his ears. N, 
in their time the recovered Christianity of Luther's period had 
not, in any such manner, purified the moral or the intellectual 
atmosphere, as is implied in breathings, and in sighs, such as 
those of Foster’s correspondence with his friends. Two hundred 
years ago the great truths of the Gospel beat strong in the trunk 
arteries; but had not sent fine feelings and a fine complexion to 
the surface of man’s moral nature. All modes of thinking were 
barbaric, and the modes of feeling were such as might allow 
good men, with an easy conscience, to burn one another; and 
such as strengthened them to endure their hour when their own 
time came to be burned. The conventional ideas of the divine 
government had been compacted out of men’s recollections of 
the ways of the Holy Office, and their experience of Star Chamber 
mercy. They read Scripture by a Smithfield light, and were 
not vv at that which we read with heart-stricken discom- 
fort. The very same things which stagger our belief in Chris- 
tianity, strengthened theirs. 

But we have a second remark to make upon the passages we 
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have just now cited, and it is this, namely :—That as the appear- 
ance of sentiments such as these is characteristic of the times, 
and is an indication of what is going on around us—occultly per- 
haps—so, the diffusion of these modes of feeling, through the 
religious community, ought at once to be met, on the part of 
whoever is competent to the task, in a wise and effectual man- 
ner. 

There are those who will say—Leave this sort of melancholy 
and unprofitable moodiness to itself; it will never spread ; it 
will never affect more than afew minds of morbid structure, 
similar to Foster’s. This is, we think, an inconsiderate conclu- 
sion, and it is one which will be accepted only by those who are 
living in too great a bustle to find leisure for thinking, and who, 
accustomed to look down, from pulpits and platforms, upon areas 
filled with faces, surmise little or nothing of what is going on in 
the secrecy of bosoms. It is quite true that you may find means 
for discouraging and for dissipating melancholy modes of think- 
ing; but, if you wholly succeed in doing so, you bring a com- 
munity that once was deep-feeling into the’ frivolous shallows of 
literary, scientific, and sensuous impiety. What is the gain of 
this process to religion? Look at the general condition of society 
in France! Nothing can be more perilous than the attempt to 
turn off religious meditation from its path, by means that are 
not. of homogeneous quality. 

The further spread of Christianity is not merely devoutly de- 
sired by Christians, but is looked for as a probable event. We 
ought, however, to remember that it may spread—it may con- 
tinue to spread in the way in which, of late years, it has—super- 
ficially, but not deeply ;—that is to say, everywhere raising the 
tone of moral sentiment—purifying the domestic atmosphere— 
removing from view, throughout Christian countries, whatever is 
morally offensive—cherishing and promoting beneficent enter- 
prises—and, in a word, diffusing, on all sides, a vital sensitiveness, 
and bringing all minds into a habit of benevolent reflectiveness. It 
may do all this—and may do it to an extent of which we cannot 
now calculate the consequences—and yet, as at present, it may be 
making little or no progress as a deep spiritual power, evolving 
mighty counteractive influences within the bosoms of men indi- 
vidually, What, then, ought we to anticipate as the inevitable 
consequence? The consequence, infallible, irresistible, is—and 
we ask that the import of our words may be seriously considered— 
the result of the expected and desired diffusion of Christianity, 
in highly civilized countries, under its present aspect of a mild, 
purifying, but powerless influence, is an antagonist reaction from 
Christianized sensibilities, upon Christianity itself, and which 
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must bring about, unless the course of things be early arrested, 
the substitution silently of a Christianized Pantheism. 

Let it be remembered, that what we are now dealing with 
are not those definite causes which may be capable of being 
scientifically stated and logically followed out to their effect. We 
are speaking of a thing so indeterminable as the moral sensitive- 
ness of communities, and of the consequences that are involved in 
the presence of this vague force. We are speaking of the nebulous 
matter of the moral universe ; but, because it is imponderable, 
unfixed, and not to be mapped, is this influence, therefore unim- 
portant? If any could think so, we might remind them of what 
this same unappreciable power, slowly rising, by a few degrees 
yearly, and suffusing itself wider and wider, has effected in our 
times. The adjuncts of the national movement thrown out of 
our estimate, it was this silent swell of the moral sensitiveness of 
an entire people, that at length denounced the “ trade in blacks” 
as a horrible crime, and which, so far as the people’s will and acts 
could go—suppressed it. Again, the same tide of feeling, rippling 
upward always in the British bosom, at length denounced slavery 
itself as an intolerable evil, and annulled it, and paid the price, 
cash down, for buying relief from that anguish which the thought 
of slavery had come to inflict upon the keen moral sensitiveness 
of the British people. But where was this same mighty influence 
fifty years ago? Latent, yet not latent, simply because the 
appalling facts regarding slavery had not then been presented to 
the British mind ;—but it was latent, just as the vigorous affec- 
tions of manhood—the determined energies of five-and-twenty— 
are asleep in the brain and bosom of the rude, reckless, purposeless 
schoolboy. The reflective mood had not been ripened until of late. 

To the development of the same slow-working forces, must be 
attributed that great movement of our times—the Evangelic 
Mission to the heathen world ; and to the same, a hundred forms 
of Christianized benevolence; and to the same, a rise in the 
moral energies of the domestic economy. Whence come the 
anxious inquiries of parents as to the disposal of their children 
at school and afterwards, consistently with their highest welfare ? 
Was a solicitude of this sort prevalent fifty years ago? We 
think not. And whence arises the eagerness with which books 
are caught up, professing to treat of the moral domestic eco- 
nomy, and of the functions and duties of the maternal character ? 
All these things are the indications, and they are the results, of 
that enhancement of the moral consciousness which has been in 
progress in England especially, which is now in progress, and 
which, in its silent course, is swelling and heading itself up to 
act, we will not say when, or in what precise manner, upon 
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Christianity ;—yes, upon that very Christianity whence the whole 
influence has taken its rise. 

In whatever way this looked-for reaction should be met, and 
whatever those means are which thoughtful men should labour 
to render effective for the conservation of religious belief, the 
motives for an early consideration of the subject, are rendered 
imperative by some collateral facts, the influence of which upon 
religious belief at large, and upon the meditative consciousness of 
the educated aden Tins rendered itself obvious, and must be- 
come more and more so every year. The reader will know that 
we here refer to that indirect modification of religious notions and 
sentiments, that results insensibly from the spread and consolida- 
tion of ‘the modern sister sciences—Astronomy and Geology, 
which, immeasurably enlarging as they do, our conceptions of the 
universe, in its two elements of space and time—expel a conge- 
ties of narrow errors, heretofore regarded as unquestionable 
truths, and open before us, at once, a Chart, and a History of the 
Dominions of Infinite Power and Wisdom ! 

We should hasten to exclude the supposition that, in thus men- 
tioning the relation of the modern sciences to Christianity, we 
aré thinking of any thing so small and incidental as are the alleged 
discrepancies between the terms of Biblical history in certain in- 
‘stances, and the positive evidence of science. All such discordances 
‘whether real or apparent, will find the proper means of adjust- 
ment, readily and finally, in due time. We have no anxieties on 
this subject." Men “ easily shaken in mind,” will rid them- 
selves of the atoms of faith which perhaps once they possessed, 
by the means of “ difficulties,” such as these. But it is not from 
causes so superficial that serious danger to the faith of a people 
is to be apprehended. 

What we have in view is that involuntary, and suddenly effec- 
ted shifting of our intellectual position, which the discoveries 
of astronomy and geology have brought about :—a change of posi- 
tion, involving a dhainpe equally great, in the apparent magnitude 
of all those objects in the presence of which our religious concep- 
“tions ‘have hitherto been formed ;—a change, too, in our notions 
‘both of the processes, and of the principles of creative power. 
We liad formed our ideas, very distinctly, of what God had done, 

“anid when it was done, and why, and now, not without amazement, 
we read on all sides a startling comment upon the words—“ My 
ways are not as ‘your ways—nor my thoughts as your thoughts, 
saith the Lord.” 

“It would' be idle to imagine that these vast revelations of Time 
and‘ Space—God’s own providential revelations of his own works 
and ways, should exert no influence—or that they ought to exert 
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no influence upon those notions of the divine government, and of 
the moral universe, which were formed in the dark, and during 
the times of our ignorance of every thing more remote from us 
than a few hundred miles, and a few hundred years. It is vain 
to imagine that a Chinese wall can be carried up around the 
celestial empire of superannuated theological formulas—a wall 
which must be as lofty as the stars, and so impervious as to in- 
tercept all communications between that sacred enclosure, and 
the open world of philosophy! This cannot be done; and 
assuredly it ought not to be desired. 

The one science—call it Astronomical Geology, or Geological 
Astronomy, is daily bringing home to all minds the conviction 
that the universe is one place—that it is built of one material— 
that it is governed by one set of laws, and is adapted to the sup- 
port of analogous, if not of identical modes of conscious exist- 
ence; and that it presents, amid infinite diversities of forms and 
conditions, the prevaience of principle—shall we term it, THE 
DREAD UNIFORMITY OF FIRST LAWS! All discoveries bear this 
same inference, every deduction brings forward the same conclu- 
sion. The colossal telescope—the infinitesimal analysis—which 
gives expression to the revelations of the telescope, say the same 
thing ; and what else do those aérolites say, that dash upon our 
planet ? what are they but epistles from the skies, charged with 
a symbolic message to this effect—That the planetary stuff is all 
one, and the same ? 

In rigid logic—logic after the fashion of the medizval theo- 
logy, it makes no difference in the working of a metaphysic or 
ethical problem, whether the consequence attaches to “ few—that 
is to eight souls,” or to millions. Whatever it is that can be 
made to appear to be certain, or probably, as relating to the few, 
must be granted to be certain, or probable, also, even when the 
conclusion is discovered to embrace the well-being of the mil- 
lion. But it is not, and it will not be the same in relation to the 
meditative consciousness—to that involuntary conviction which 
seizes the mind under the influence of vast and unlooked-for dis- 
coveries. The strict logician may hold in contempt our ground- 
less impressions, our unproven and our undemonstrable notions. 
Yet these impressions, and these notions, spring, we tell him, 
from the very ground of our moral nature ; they are products of 
the rudiments of the intellectual life. 

Henceforward, whatever is held to be true, on well ascertained 
Scriptural testimony—that is to say—true as law and principle— 
when brought to bear upon the human family, will be held to be 
true also, as law and principle, bearing upon the breadth of that 
realm which astronomy describes, and taking effect throughout 
those eras of which geology is the chronicle! 
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In what manner then will expanded conceptions, of this kind, 
come in, and operate upon, that future, and much enhanced 
moral consciousness—upon that refined sensitiveness, upon that 
reflective mode, which, on no very uncertain grounds, we assume 
as likely to attend the suffusion of a diluted Christianity? We 
retreat from the ground we have here reached, nor will we dare to 
conjecture, with any definitiveness or specification of particulars, 
what these results may be. The practical end we had proposed 
is attained, if we have shown a probability that—under all the 
actual circumstances of the present times, the wide diffusion 
of such a Christianity, refining more and more, but not deeply 
moving, the minds of men, would be likely to bring about a reli- 
gious revolution not less extensive in its consequences than any 
which Christianized communities have hitherto undergone. 

But if such a revolution is of a kind that must excite alarm, 
where is the remedy, or what are the available means of safety and 
prevention? We cannot be of opinion either that the true remedy 
is far to seek, or that it is of doubtful efficacy. We do not be- 
lieve that the means proper for counteracting the influences we 
have referred to, are such as lie beyond the range of human wis- 
dom to ascertain, or of the zealous endeavours of intelligent men 
to put in operation. Not indeed as if we would attribute more 
than is due to the sagacity, or to the energies of man, in relation 
to the sustentation and growth of religious belief. A deep sense 
of our absolute dependence, for wisdom and might, upon the 
divine aid, should impel Christian men devoutly to hope that 
both may be granted, and granted early, to some who shall set 
about to do what may be done for the renovation of the Curis- 
TIAN MIND, and the restoration of a profound and well-establish- 
ed religious belief. 

A word is' yet due to John Foster’s memory—deserving as it 
is, of tenderness and reverential affection ; and something should 
be said too, relative to that feature of this signal case which 
has given occasion to the preceding suggestions. In some of the 
passages we have cited, and in several we have not cited, every 
reader, whose mind is governed by religious awe and pious affec- 
tion, will be tempted to draw back ; he will tremble as if some 
one. were inciting, or dragging him on, to look over the brim 
of..a, volcanic crater! Enough, enough! he will say—let us 
descend again to the tranquil levels of the Christian life! A 
feeling is generated as if these sombre and daring meditations 
must, at the next turn, lead to blasphemy ; as if there were but 
a thin partition between John Foster, and Shelley, or Byron. 
Foster’s genuine piety, his deep and unfeigned humility, held 
him always off from taking that next step, beyond which lies the 
regions of atheism and despair! But it is impossible to watch 
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the development of these ominous feelings, and to observe their 
parallelism with another class of feelings of similar aspect, with- 
out being convinced that a causal connexion ran on from the one 
to the other. 

Foster’s prime years of manhood were contemporaneous (as we 
have already observed) with those dire events which turned many 
of the best formed brains in Europe. His intellectual and moral 
temperament was ill-fitted to resist those maddening influences ; 
his early habits, his religious connexions, his position in society, 
every thing about him lent its aid to carry him forward in the 
one direction of democratic enthusiasm, and to breathe into his 
soul the frenzy of political and ecclesiastical demolition. “ Over- 
turn—overturn—overturn”—these were the notes ringing in his 
ears, day and night. But the course of events, at home and 
abroad, soon brought in upon such minds, and upon his, a crush- 
ing disappointment! Foster lived to see even his latest hope 
disappointed—that of the happy revolutions which were to ensue 
upon Parliamentary reform ! 


** Unfortunately for me,” he says, “ from a temperament somewhat 
sanguine and ardent in youth, I am dried and cooled down to that of 
old age. The course of the world’s events since that ‘ season of prime,’ 
has been a grievous disappointment. No one who is not toward twice 
your age can have any adequate conception of the commotion there 
was in susceptible and inflammable spirits. The proclamation went 
forth, ‘ overturn, overturn, overturn,’ and there seemed to be a re- 
sponsive earthquake in the nations. The vain, short-sighted seers 
of us had all our enthusiasm ready to receive the magnificent changes ; 
the downfall of ali old and corrupt ipstitutions—the explosion of pre- 
judices—the demolition of the strongholds of ignorance, superstition, 
and spiritual, with all other, despotism—man on the point of being set 
free for a noble career of knowledge, liberty, philanthropy, virtue—and 
all that, and all that. A most shallow judgment, a pitiable ignorance of 
the nature of man, was betrayed in these elated presumptions. But they 
so possessed themselves of the mind as to prepare it to feel a bitterness 
of disappointment as time went on, through so many lustrums, and ac- 
complished so niggardly a portion of all the dream.”—Vol. ii. p. 4438. 


Disappointment as to the course of political events drove him 
first into egregious misapprehensions of the motives of ‘public 
men, and then wrought in him a mood, or temper, which mastered 
his reason, and which, had it not been powerfully counteracted, 
would have broken up his religious convictions. 


‘“‘T was pleased, not at all surprised, at your coincidence with me 
in opinion about dissenting ordinations, and also about a widely dif- 
ferent matter, the principles of Wellington’s policy in the measure so 
favourable to Ireland. 
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“One cannot help suspecting, tuat one of his chief motives was a 
wish to have the military force of the country more disposable for aid 
under (possible circumstances), to support their infernal Mahomedan 
domination in the east of Europe, which one earnestly wishes—all 
mere political calculations out of the question—to see crushed by the 
Russian invasion. Under sanction of that old humbug, ‘ the balance 
of power, and to prevent some eventually possible inconvenience to our 
trade to the Levant—that is to say, reduced to plain terms, some 
pecuniary disadvantage—our government would not scruple to sink 
the nation a hundred millions deeper in debt. But Ireland again! 
who would have thought that the session of Parliament, commencing 
with the beneficial political measure, would pass off without one par- 
ticle of any thing done for the internal relief and improvement of your 
miserable population—some plan for cultivating the waste land, or 
providing for the ejected cottagers? . . . Unfortunate Ireland, 
and England, too, in having, from generation to generation, a set of 
statesmen, and a court, who care really nothing for the public good, 
any otherwise and further than as it may serve the production of 
reyenue! Still the world, our part of it included, is destined to mend. 
The sovereign Ruler over all has declared so. And the present ex- 
traordinary diffusion of knowledge, accompanied, we may hope, by 
augmentation of religion, the mobility so visible in the state of the 
world, the trembling and cracking of parts of the old fabric—the pro- 
stration of some of the inveterate tyrannies; these are surely signs 
that the changing and meliorating process is at last beginning. When 
our race arrive at such a state as prophecy unquestionably predicts, 
what will they, can they, think of the preceding ages, and of ours ?” 
—Vol. ii. p. 163. 


If Foster had only mixed in general society enough to find out 
the simple fact, that all peers are not stupid scoundrels, and that 
some Tories are amiable, benevolent men, and that a few such are 
in a moderate degree wise, (of course not so wise as Whigs !) he 
would not merely have corrected his views of political parties 
and events, but have learned to think more soberly, and more 
cheerfully too, and in a manner more in accordance with the 
tone of the Scriptures, on subjects of greater difficulty than are 
any mundane revolutions. Alas! that dusty attic at Stapleton, 
how much of sophistry, and how much of despondency has it to 
answer for ! 


* J have little hope of any material good for either nation from the 
present Parliament, or from the new monarch about whom there is 
so mad arant in fashion. What is such a man likely to know or 
care about the good of the nation, whose only notion of kingship, as 
far as yet appears, is that of enjoying himself at his ease (and putting 
other people at their ease with him) in a jolly, dashing, gadding sort 
of hilarity? Think of such a character, and then of the stupid base- 
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ness that, even in Parliament, is calling him “ the best king that ever 
ascended the British throne.” _ It would be quite enough to say, that it 
is to be hoped he is better than the last, and there could not well be a 
cheaper praise. 

“ T am sure you cannot fail to contemplate, with great and serious 
interest, the portentous aspect of the affairs of the nations. There is 
coming into action, on a vast scale, a principle of change and commo- 
tion—of hostility, hatred, and defiance to the old established “ order 
of things,” which absolutely can never be quieted nor quelled—which 
must be progressive with augmenting knowledge (“ knowledge is 
power,”) but which in pervading and actuating a mass so dreadfully 
corrupt as mankind is in every nation, must inevitably, while a righteous 
Governor presides over the world, be accompanied in its progress by 
awful commotions and inflictions. My settled impression is, that the 
rising generation are destined to witness a process more tremendous 
than all their predecessors have beheld. While exulting at what has 
taken place in France, I have yet no confidence of a peaceful result in 
Europe.”—Vol. ii., p. 190. 


And who shall dare to deny the probability that a woe may be 
still impending over Europe, and the world? Nevertheless, those 
who have lived to see cloud after cloud pass over and disappear, 
will be encouraged to put their trust in Him whose compassion 
is infinite, and will, with a cheerful importumity, repeat daily the 
prayer—“ That it may please thee to have mercy upon all men.” 

This disappointment of his hope of political revolution worked 
itself into his constitution in a form which we do not say was 
rancorous or malignant—for his nature was incapable of this 
—but of a settled vindictiveness—an implacable, undistinguish- 
ing resentment, of which all existing institutions, civil and ec- 
clesiastical, and all persons in high places—all holders of, rank, 
wealth, power—all “ dignities, thrones, principalities,” were 
the luckless objects. That animosity, of which POWER and 
OFFICE were the butt, was, with him, little short of a monomania. 
To an extent of which we were not aware previously to the 
perusal of these volumes, such were unhappily the stow Hl of 
this great, and, by constitution, of this benignant mind. Alas! 
our brother ! 

But it is evident that a mind thus accustomed to trace all the 
ills of life to the wicked selfishness of rulers, and which could 
never entertain the thought of domination, especially of irrespon- 
sible domination, apart from the recollection of those complicated 
woes to which humanity is liable, and of which tyrants are 
assumed to be, directly or indirectly, the authors—such a mind, 
we say, will not approach, without extreme peril, those deeper sub- 
jects of religious meditation that were, in fact, only too familiar to 
Foster’s solitary musings. We need not pursue this painful sub- 
ject further, and will only add an expression of our strong feel- 
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ing—a feeling already hinted at in this Article—that good taste, 
generous feeling toward a great mind departed, together with a 
calm and philosophic pid selly of Foster’s “ case,” and of his 
personal history, will avail to screen a name so dear to all of us, 
on the one hand, from the mockery of any who might,. by aid of 
these letters, endeavour to hold up his opinions, extreme as they 
were, to contempt, and on the other, from the worse mistake of 
those who would strive to bolster doctrines such as Foster’s with a 
reputation such as his. 

Of Foster’s literary course, or of his standing as an author, 
we do not think it incumbent on us to say much. Few cir- 
cumstances of a marked or animated kind attended the pro- 
duction and appearance of his several works. They salle a 
powerful impression at the time, and procured for him a widely 
extended and an undisputed fame; nor can we doubt that his 
Essays will hold a permanent place in English literature ;—they 
will always continue to nurture thought among the thoughtful, 
As a writer too, Foster has, in a very special manner, aided in 
bringing about that revolution, as to style, which signalizes the 
present.era,. Discarding at once, or cutting his way through, 
that net-work of conventional phraseology which had embar- 
rassed English literature, he took hold of the English language 
with an energetic grasp—wielded it as an implement of mind— 
bent it, this way and that, at his pleasure, and compelled it to 
convey, so far as any symbols can convey, the mind of a wriier 
to the mind of a reader. Just what he was thinking—pen in’ 
hand—that, and nothing more, nothing less, Foster compelled 
words and sentence to make known: he is one of a few who 
have brought the English tongue back from a sapless conven- 
tionality, to a vital actuality. He has helped to render words, 
phrases, sentences, paragraphs, a medium of intercourse between 
mind and mind, in the most abbreviated form possible. If his 
sentences are long and complicated, and his paragraphs cumbrous, 
it is because they are—for brevity sake—overcharged with 
meaning. 


“ Holdsworth sent me the British Review, in which, in the terms 
‘ exquisite precision of language,’ I fancy I see a recognition (and the 
only one I ever have seen or heard,) of that which I consider as the 
advantageous peculiarity of my diction ; namely, if I may use such a 
phrase, its verity to the ideas—its being composed of words and con- 
structions merely and distinctly fitted to the thoughts, with a perfect 
disregard of any general model, and a rejection of all the set and arti- 
ficial formalities of phraseology in use, even among good writers: I 
may add, a special truth and consistency in all language involving figure, 
If you are beginning to say, ‘ Let another praise thee, and not thy- 
self,’ I may ask whether it should not be an excepted case when that 
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‘ other’ has not sense to see any thing in me to praise. Quite enough, 
however, of the subject.”—Vol. ii. p. 35. 

“ T am very glad, not that indolence has so long kept me from being 
an author, but alad ‘of the fact of having not become an author sooner. 
A more advantageous impression will be made by the first production 
of so mature a character, than I should probably have made by a pro- 
gressive improvement to the present intellectual pitch from such an 
inferior commencement as I should have made, even six or seven years 
since. I am gratified in feeling that my mind was reserved, either in 
consequence of something in its essential constitution, or from the de- 
fectiveness of its early discipline, for a late—a very late maturity. It 
is yet progressive ; if I shall live six or ten years, and can compel my- 
self to a rigorous, especially if to a scientific, discipline, I am certain 
it will think much better then than it does now; though in the faculty 
of invention it has probably almost reached its limit. 

“« My total want of all knowledge of intellectual philosophy, and of 
all metaphysical reading, I exceedingly deplore. Whatever of this 
kind appears in these letters is from my own observation and reflec- 
tion, much more than from any other resource. But every thing be- 
longing to abstraction has cost me inconceivable labour; and many 
passages which even now may appear not very perspicuous, or not, 
perhaps, even true, are the fourth or fifth laboured form of the ideas. 
I like my mind for its necessity of seeking the abstraction of every sub- 
ject; but, at the same time, this is, without more knowledge and dis- 
cipline, extremely inconvenient, and sometimes the work is done very 
awkwardly er erroneously. How little a reader can do justice to the 
labours of an author, unless himself also were an author! How often 
I have spent the whole day in adjusting two or three sentences amidst 
a perplexity about niceties, which would be far too impalpable to be 
even comprehended, if one were to state them, by the greatest number 
of readers. Neither is the reader aware how often, after this has 
been done, the sentences or paragraphs so adjusted were, after several 
hours’ deliberation the next day, all blotted out. The labour of months 
lies in this discarded state in the manuscripts, which I shall burn 
when I know that the volume is all printed. Less of this kind of loss, 
however, would be sustained in making another volume ; the long re- 
vision which I have now finished having given me a most excellent 
set of lessons in composition, in consequence of which I should much 
better execute the first writing, in the case of producing other works. 
You will forgive this egotism; none of it appears in the book.”— 
Vol. i. p. 308. 


Foster has not, however—such is our humble opinion—in any 
permanent or very appreciable manner, controlled the world of 
opinion. He has not visibly swayed a sceptre in the realm, 
either of thought or of action. Beside that he needed—for. ful- 
filling any such function—a more solid structure of the rea- 
soning faculty, as well as more of discipline and breadth ;—more 
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working foree—more spring—more appliance—he must, before 
attempting the task which his eminent powers might seem to im- 
pose upon him—he must have mastered the despondency of his 
nature :—he must have known how to entertain hope, apart from 
excitement ;—hope, as the mind’s moving force and guide. He 
must, moreover, have laid aside absolutely —he must have handed 
over to the inferior spirits of his party that congeries of preposter- 
ous prejudices, in the midst of which, as if stifled and cholo: he 
rather gasped than breathed ;—struggled, rather than moved ! 

One great quality, however, and a true mark of a great mind, 
and which, had other faculties and dispositions been congenial, 
would have fitted him for office as a master of his times—as a 
leader of the people; and better, as a servant of God, discharg- 
ing an arduous function ; was his superiority to the egotism, the 
petty solicitude about literary reputation, the small ambition of 
the “author.” On this ground, Foster must be allowed to stand 
higher than Robert Hall, and he was, we think, more capable of an 
act, or.a course of self-sacrifice than he. If the alternative had 
even been distinctly placed before Hall of throwing the universe 
overboard, or of riskitig his fame as an accomplished master of 
sentences, there is no doubt he would have risked it; and yet not 
without an effort ; whereas Foster would have done so with little 
or none. Great, not merely in mind, but in soul; yet he would 
have been greater if at all times Robert Hall could have forgotten 
* Robert Hall ;” but the day he lived in offered trying tempta- 
tions to a mind such as his—a mind exquisitely sensible of the very 
finest qualities of style, as well as alive to the grandest conceptions. 
He lived through the closing years of the era, gone ne for 
ever, in which a bright fame might engage much of men’s atten- 
tion. The era of genius is past; and we live amid things, amid 
events, amid interests, amid masses, and in the midst of “the 
public welfare.” Thirty and forty years ago personal fame was 
at a premium; now, it is at a discount. 

As to the breadth and the depth of his soul, as to his sense of 
the urgency of whatever touches the well-being of man, as to his 
constitutional mindfulness of eternity, and his “ conscience to- 
ward God,” Foster might have done that which at the present 
moment is so much needed to be done. He was personally 
capable of resolving to compromise his literary status, if by doing 
so he might have woke the dull ear of his fellow men, and have 
prevailed with them to listen to the “ things pertaining to their 

.”” He might have dared to sound heaven’s trumpet, 
although forecasting the probable consequence—that the wearers 
of nice ears would severely criticize the performance. It was not 
any egotism (vanity he had none) that would have stood in his 
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way in attempting the highest and most perilous tasks. Had it 
been possible for him to banish for ever from his thoughts the 
irritating recollection of that “ intolerable nuisance the Establish- 
ed Church,” Foster might have done much in awakening men 
to a sense of their indefeasible relationship to eternal justice, and 
to eternal mercy. 

But John Foster is gone! Has his soul, his deep heart, his 
self-forgetting mind, his sorrowful and resentful sense of whatever 
bears upon the weal and woe of millions; has this intensely-feel+ 
ing soul been breathed into any younger bosom? Among the 
men of twenty-three, the men who are to transact the affairs of 
the coming time, are there any who may be capable of the 
greatest services—ambitious of working—ambition apart; are 
there any, firm in reason and well-disciplined, calm in temper, im- 
moveable in resolve, and sound in belief, who would form the un- 
communicated purpose of labouring to recal the Christian com- 
munity to a sense of great truths, and to bring to bear upon the 
mass of minds, the unabated powers of the Christian Revelation ? 

Supposing there were the men to undertake such a work, they 
must remember that although it must be carried on from the pulpit 
in part, yet, as the world is now constituted, it must be mainly 
through the press; and so to carry it on demands years of sedu- 
lous preparation ; it demands, at the least, a purpose formed, and 
steadily adhered to, through that seven years which rules a man’s 
destiny—the period from three-and-twenty to thirty. But now 
if one should aspire to the task of schooling such a mind, one 
must remember that he whom one has in idea will not be that 
very person, unless he be moved from within, unless he be guided 
from within, unless he be instinct with that wisdom which never 
can be conveyed, as a lesson, from one mind to another. 

But this is a theme too special and peculiar for the place and 
occasion. To descend for a moment to a lower ground, we must 
ask leave to express the earnest wish—a wish vividly renewed 
by our consideration of Foster’s course and temper—that, in 
schools and colleges a loftier and wider feeling than seems at 
present to pervade many of such places were cherished. No- 
thing is more sickening to the hopes which a Christian man fondly 
entertains for the coming time, than to find young bosoms—fresh 
from college, heaving with sectarian fervours !—to find that the 
acrid ecclesiastical temper of the present moment—this narrow, 
burning mood, is the mood, not of soured seniors, who are leaving 
the stage, but of young men! With perfect patience we could 
sit and hear grey inquisitors talking about “ our Church,” and 
ringing changes upon the old “ no salvation” bells ; but it is no- 
thing less than an anguish of the soul to listen to the heartless 
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and hateful solemnities of Church or sectarian bigotry—from 
ruddy lips! John Foster left his college with such views of the 
world and the Church as were given him there and then, and 
which should not be heavily inculpated, considered in relation 
to the political and religious state of things in England, at the 
close of the last century, and more than fitty years ago. But is 
it so, that these fifty years have done so little for us, that the fear 
may be entertained lest another John Foster may even now be 
leaving college—his head perturbed with notions not more phi- 
losophically sound, or more becoming a Christian teacher, than 
were those held to be unquestionable truths at Bristol, and else- 
where, in the year 1792? 

Let none say that we are seizing the occasion to aim a shaft 
at “ the sects,” or at “radicalism.” It is not this religious com- 
munity, or that—-it is not this political doctrine, or that, which 
we deprecate; but it is that vehemence and rancour, ecclesiasti- 
cal and political, which are turning men aside, every where, from 
the consideration of those truths which take a firm hold of the 
conscience, which, instead of irritating the temper, tranquillize it ; 
which make man far more sensitive toward his own delinquencies, 
than toward the ecclesiastical or theological faultiness of others ; 
which sicken men of the habit of dealing in denunciations ; which 
make them tremble for themselves at the thought of God’s thun- 
derbolt, rather than grasp it to hurl at others. The diluted 
Christianism, the advances of which we dread, may well consist 
with sectarian fervour; but it will not consist with a deepened 
belief of the Gospel. The world has, in past times, seen Church 
zeal, and Pantheism, and Polytheism, enthroned together; and 
may see them again associated: but not if Christianity entire, 
lodges itself in the hearts of men. 
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Art. II.—1. Memoirs of the Pretenders and their Adherents. By 
JOHN HENEAGE JESSE. 2 vols. London, 1845. 

2. Memoirs of the Jacobites of 1715 and 1745. By Mrs. 
THomson. 38 vols. London, 1845-6. 

3. Memoir of Prince Charles Stuart, commonly called the Young 
Pretender, with Notices of the Rebellion in 1745. By CHARLES 
Louis Kose, Esq. 2 vols. London, 1845. 


TWENTY years ago, James Hogg published the lyrical poetry 
of the Jacobites, which was fast receding from among us, as each 
year carried off another and another of the stragglers who had 
been out in the °45. He did service to literature and the world, 
by fixing down for ever so many exquisite lyrics, which consti- 
tute the most enduring record of the feelings and the misfortunes 
of the extinct party who composed them. With the natural 
leanings of an editor to his subject, he found genius in every 
poem, and looked at Jacobitism in such a manner, that the 
extinction of the Stuarts alone prevented the authorities from 
asking an interview with the Shepherd, on the application of the 
treason laws. But though the arm of the law was paralyzed, the 
police of literature—the critics—were in their prime. The 

Edinburgh Review pounced upon the unhappy author and his 
book, and dragged before a court of Whig jurisdiction the com- 
piler, who, by covert hints, and often by Sivect statement, advo- 
cated the exploded doctrines of the exiled family, and thus 
blackened the memory of the Whigs, who had done it all. Hog 
is termed every thing but a man of sense; and the poetry itself 
is classed among the fugitive political squibs, which, like the 
ephemerides, should die on the ie of birth: 

Times are changed, indeed, when the doctrines which Scott 
could just insinuate, and for mildly asserting which Hogg 
endured martyrdom, have been urged in four octavo volumes 
with an earnestness that could not be surpassed, though the 
restoration of the Stuarts were yet attainable. We had thought 
that Jacobitism had died away, even amid the scenes which 
cradled it into youth, and saw the brief triumphs of its maturity. 
In the mixed and variegated shades of cory ne party, we had 


imagined that the search would be in vain for the principles of 

our Jacobite fathers. Their gallant achievements and their 

heroic deaths came to us through the cold medium of history, or 

in the plaintive melody of Jacobite song. ‘Time was doing its 

usual duty of reducing heroes to ordinary proportions, and the 

romance of the *45 ran the risk of an eclipse. Even the long 
VOL. V. No. xX. Y 
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list of terrible proscriptions which swept over a ruined party, ex- 
tinguishing ancient families, and changing the very names of the 
districts that for ages had belonged to them, had been forgotten, 
under the benign civilization which has followed the consolidation 
of the throne of the House of Brunswick. 

The end of Jacobitism appeared to be approaching, from very 
want of an object for which to live. After a flickering life, kept 
up by the genius of Scott, it hastened to its exit, and ought ere 
this to have disappeared from the stage of existing politics. It 
still, however, exists to plague us. Though not as an active 
principle, capable of practical application, by the re-establishment 
of the Stuarts, it has been made the foundation of speculative 
opinions, which tear up by the root the principles of, constitu- 
tional government, and of a whining sentimentality which mis- 
leads the judgment by arousing the sensibilities of the heart. 
The calamities of the wars of ambition are effaced by a year of 
peace ; those of the wars of opinion, political or religious, make 
a profounder impression, sinee they touch at the core the prin- 
ciples on which society is based. Accustomed, therefore, to the 
immortality of party—finding, not in the glens merely, but in 
the crowded cities, the spirit of the Covenanters still animating 
their descendants, and the principles of the Puritans the prin- 
ciples of English dissent—it were strange if a great party like 
the Jacobites, so resolute in their schemes, so generous in their 
sacrifices, so ardent in their devotion, had passed away without 
leaving on society an impression of their existence. 

Be it from conviction, or from morbid sentimentality, or as a 
bookselling speculation, we have been favoured by Mrs. Thom- 
son and Mr. Jesse with two books filled with the most rampant 
Jacobitism. This would be pleasant reading now, were it not 
the germinating false principles, and the giving assistance to a 

arty who wish to roll back the free _— of the Revolution. 

he phantoms of hereditary right and ecclesiastical supremacy, 
which had long slept quietly in their graves, have astonished the 
world by the tale of their strange resurrection. Under another 
name, every doctrine against which our fathers protested, and for 
the enforcement of which the Stuarts fell, has been made the 
subject of elaborate eulogy. Thus the departed great are robbed 
of their reward, and sentimental historians and Tractarian 
polemics destroy, by distinctions and exceptions, all political 
morality and all constitutional freedom. 

Yet the three works which have just appeared on the history 
of Jacobitism are an agreeable accession to our literature. They 
the history of the empire subsequent to the Revolution ; they 

0 it, too, in the form the most engaging and instructive. Memoirs 
increase the interest, by individualizing the narrative, and cen- 
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tering the attention on a single object. Painting men in disha- 
bille—exhibiting them in their retirement—associating us with 
the history of their private life, in those moments when nature 
speaks—these writings create an interest always superior to that 
of history, which hampers itself but little with details, and ele- 
vates its heroes upon a pedestal. We see the past more fully 
than was ever wished by the men whose doings constitute public 
history—we can unravel the secret motives and outrageous pre- 
tensions of an age divided from ours by a hundred years, and as 
each rotten reputation is dug up from the ruins of this moral 
Herculaneum, we find many an illusion vanishing as to character 
and actions. 

We do not mean to say that the important period of fifty-seven 
years, from the Revolution to the last Rebellion, has found his- 
torians full in all things, in the three writers who have published 
the Memoirs of the Jacobites. They have confined themselves 
only to one party, whose history, however, must always be inter- 
esting to Scotland and to Scotsmen. Commencing with the 
statesmen of the days of James the Second, we have a continued 
biographical narrative to the death of the last of the chiefs of the 
"45. In regard to the mode in which this has been accomplished, 
we have—barring the Jacobite leaning—much to praise, and but 
little to condemn. 

Both Mr. Jesse and Mrs. Thomson have the merit of adding, 
from unpublished papers, something new to what is already 
known. That which is old they have placed in an intelligible 
garb, and dragged considerable information from the obscurity 
of volumes which the world had forgotten. But, while Mr. Jesse 
displays great industry, he has little discrimination. All that has 
been written on the subject he has given us—truth, falsehood, 
exaggeration, nonsense—compiled, with great fidelitv, from eve 
source accessible to investigation and industry. With the indi 
ference of a practised writer, he is not ambitious of originality. 
Provided the book is made, it matters not to whom belongs the 
merit of the writing; and accordingly, every third page is a 
quotation of the interesting passages in all the pamphlets, his- 
tories, and memoirs which have enlightened the world on the 
History of Jacobitism. By using his scissors rather than his 
head, Mr. Jesse has furnished us with a better book than a 
stricter attention to originality, or a higher intellectual activity, 
would, in all probability, have given us. It is only to be regretted, 
that in the preference bestowed on his quotations, he has not 
laboured at all times for the honour of his sagacity, and has in- 
serted much to increase the volume rather than the interest. In 
regard to what is original, we might have had a more distinct nar- 
rative of those minutie that illustrate personal character, national 
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manners, and the feelings and opinions of the time. Much of 
the general speculation—in high Cambyses vein—not very con- 
sistent or profound, might, with advantage, have been supplanted 
by a few of those numerous anecdotes which escaped the industry 
of Forbes, Scott, and Chambers, and which, though still circu- 
lating in society, are fast dropping into oblivion. The Jacobitism 
of the volumes is, moreover, evidently not native here, and to 
the manner born. It has, with him, only the appearance of being 
the medium for fine writing, like those old airs that musicians 
take, in order to produce upon them a thousand new variations. 

Yet, after all, Mr. Jesse’s book is interesting and instructive. 
The greater part is occupied with the history of Prince Charles. 
There is also a full sketch of the life of the old Chevalier, the father 
of the Prince, more complete and accurate than any other we know 
ofin the English language. Add to these the Memoirs of the 
Countess of Albany, the wife of Prince Charles—of the Cardinal 
York, his brother, the last and best of the Stuart line since the 
days of James the First—of the gallant old Balmerino—of the 
Earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie—of Lord George Murray, 
and the celebrated Flora M‘Donald. 

Mr. Klose’s book is one with greater pretensions to originality, 
and is confined exclusively to the history of the young Cheva- 
lier, with a prefatory sketch of the character of the Stuart reigns. 
Mr. Klose, though a foreigner, has fallen into few of the blun- 
ders which might have been excusable in him, when treating of 
the antique history of another land. He brings to his task all a 
foreigner’s impartiality, with few ofa foreigner’s prejudices. Had 
he referred more to his authority, and told the sources of his 
knowledge, we would have had greater confidence in his narra- 
tive, and given a more implicit respect to his speculative opinions. 
These in general are just, liberal, and philosophic ; and while the 
romance of history is not lost by prosaic dulness, the writer never 
rides the pegasus of imagination, to excite a “ thrilling” interest, 
by a burst of forced and metaphorical conceits. 

Mrs. Thomson’s work is one which has agreeably disap- 
pointed us. It is a genuine book, a little too pompous and 
ambitious in its style for memoirs, yet written with an ear- 
nest honesty of feeling, that goes far to palliate its errors of opi- 
nion. We began to read it, in a spirit of hopeless resignation, de- 
termined honestly to discharge the task of only judging it on 
trial. We anticipated that it would have been a production of 
the same school, as that of all the lady writers on Scottish history, 
—feeble in statement, erroneous in its facts, sickly in its thought, 
but above and beyond all, with an intolerable mouthing of the most 
maudlin sentiment. We have found it, however, a book, with 
regard to facts, carefully compiled,—drawn not merely from the 
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ready sources patent to all, but from the secrecy of ancient ca- 
binets, in which was entombed a large collection of interesting 
correspondence, now, for the first time, made known to the 
world. We see that this lady has spent a large portion of 
her time in the study of the books containing the history 
of the events of which she treats; she cites them as one who 
loves them and knows them well; she borrows from them a 
crowd of piquant passages and interesting anecdotes, drawn prin- 
cipally from forgotten sources. Freshness and animation reign 
throughout ; and in the passages most Jacobitical in their ten- 
dency, the good nature, good spirit, and agreeable writing silence 
rebuke. She has never allowed what she terms “a le: aning for 
the unfortunate cause of the Stuarts” to pervert the impartiality 
of history. Neither do we meet with any cruel outrages upon 
logic, or any perversion of those great principles on which rests 
the column of British freedom, erected with such painful effort, 
and guarded with such unsleeping zeal. 

The work has evidently been “revised by persons capable of 
saving the writer from mistakes. When we find a lady versant 
in the technical j jargon of the Scottish law, and rivalling Bailie 
Maewheeble himself in the correct description of “ fee and life- 
rent,” and of all the mysteries of “ dispositions of lands, heritages, 
tenements, annual rents, together with the goods, jewels, gear, 
utensils, horses, sheep, cattle, nolt, corn, and wna pertaining 
and belonging to,” &e. &e, (vol. ii. p. 301, and vol. ii. p. 180-6,) 
we are scarcely i in error in supposing that some modern bailie 
has given the aid of his inspiration to the history. ‘There are, 
howev er, some errors in regard to localities that might have been 
avoided, by a judicious employ ment of any bailie who, (according 
to Mrs. Malaprop,) by being “ instructed in geometry, might 
know something of the contagious countries.” Thus we have 
the village of Logierait, near Dunkeld, transmuted into Logaret, 
(vol. i. p. 87.) The house of Stewart of Gairntully, is changed 
into “ the house of Stewart of Grandutly,” (vol. i. p. 155,) which 
might be confounded with Stewart of Grandtully—a different 
family. The river Earn becomes Fru, (vol. i. p. oe and the 
Trosachs are transmuted into Trosachs, (vol. ii. p. 156.) Many 
other blunders of the same kind,—some ty pographical and others 
editorial_—we do not mean to dwell upon in regard to a work 
which possesses so many recommendations. 

Mrs. Thomson, by not giving a history of Prince Charles, has 
ample space for separate memoirs of the ‘subordinates. Her first 
volume contains an admirable biography of the Earl of Mar, in 
which we are carried back to the old Parliament of Scotland, and 
enlightened as to all the details of the rise, progress, and suppres- 
sion of the Rebellion of the °15. We have also a memoir of the 
young Earl of Derwentwater, who closed his short career, amid 
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universal sympathy, on the scaffold; of the Master of Sinclair, 
whose opposition to Mar and graphic history of the insurrection, 
have saved his memory from the oblivion that his insignificance 
otherwise would have ensured him; and, finally, of Cameron of 
Lochiel, the most patriotic, disinterested, and bravest Jacobite of 
them all. The second volume commences with the biography of 
the Earl of Nithsdale, who was saved from the scaffold by the 
heroic intrepidity of his wife; of Viscount Kenmure, and the 
Marquis of Tullibardine ; of Sir John Maclean, an illustrious 
obscure, of whom the world has heard little and cares less, and 
of whom all that is necessary to be said, may be summed up by 
saying, that he was one of the officers of Claverhouse, and was 
out in the 15. The latter half of the volume is, however,: oc- 
cupied with two names with which Scotland once rang from side 
to side—Rob Roy and Fraser of Lovat. The former, though. 
at the battle of Sheriffmuir, could scarcely be enrolled among 
the Jacobites. At the same time, we like to read his history, 
though it might have been told with somewhat less of the tone of 
a sermon on _ aie frailty. Of the life of Lovat, we can only 
say that it gives a good but rather stilted and grandiloquent 
portrait of that extraordinary being, who, with all the vices 
of human nature, could simulate virtue so admirably, that he 
sometimes convinced himself that it was real. Of this incom- 
peneble rascal, we meet with a new incident somewhat pecu- 
iar. It appears that, besides being an outlaw, prison-breaker, 
and perpetrator of every crime, including rape, perjury, assas- 
sination, arson, treason, he was guilty of rather successful 
hypocrisy. He took holy orders when he found time hanging 
on his hands in France, joined the Jesuits, and attracted vast 
crowds to the evangelical sermons of the Curé of St. Omer! Of 
the third volume, we need only mention, that it contains a very 
full memoir of Lord George Murray—of Flora M‘Donald—of the 
Earl of Kilmarnock—of the Duke of Perth, and of Charles 
Radcliffe, brother of the Earl of Derwentwater. 

The most defective passages in these three books are the his- 
tory of party. While nothing is left to be desired in regard to 
the history of persons, we have little or nothing of the doings of 
those great parties that divided the empire. While we have a 
faithful narrative of the antics of the puppets, we are told nothing 
of the people who pulled the strings. The mode in which the 
Whigs and Tories of the days of William and Anne conducted 
themselves, relative to the exiled princes, constitute by far the 
most interesting chapter in the history of Jacobitism. They ex- 
hibit a series of intrigues without example in profligacy, unpar- 
alleled in blunders. The battles of the Cabinet and the senate 
rise in interest above Sheriffmuir or Culloden. It was in the 
Cabinet alone that the danger of a repeal of the Act of Settle- 
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ment was ever imminent, and it was by the doings there that 
the Stuarts had evér a chance of a second restoration. 

On this subject all our three historians are either erroneous or 
mute; and we regret to add, that Mrs. Thomson is the greatest 
offender of the three. We are surprised that she has omitted a 
history of the Jacobite intrigues in the days of William, and of 
the policy of that sagacious monarch. Of the still more inter- 
esting events of the reign of Anne, little is told, and that errone- 
ously. Parties are confounded ; and the crimes of the Tories are 
mercilessly laid upon the Whigs. Yet unless there be a correct 
and even minute account of the intrigues at Court, the first re- 
bellion, in its origin, is absolutely unintelligible ; and the second, 
in its apparent imprudence, criminal and dishonest. The first was 
the result of passion, a start of phrensy, on the part of the baffled 
intriguers of the last ministry of Anne. The second, where the 
cloak required to be made after it began to rain—where an in- 
surrection was raised without a regiment organized, can only be 
redeemed from being a crime, as great in morals as in law, by the 
state of parties at the’45. To tell that Charles raised his standard 
at Glenfinlas—gained the battles of Preston and of Falkirk—was 
routed at Culloden—hunted in the Hebrides, and finally escaped, 
is to tell us half the story, upon which no judgment can be 
pronounced on the character and conduct of the Chevalier. The 
same difficulty surrounds us here, that fetters the judgment 
in regard to the history of Mary. Compassion for misfor- 
tune perverts the truth of history. It represents the victims of 
their own excesses as abandoned to party fury, instead of being 
condemned by all the majesty of national justice. Thus the men 
who wanted an excuse to begin the tragedy of their country, 
appear as martyrs by the heroism of their death. Our only re- 
source is in what Mr. Klose alone has attempted. Before we 
can strike the balance of good and evil in the history of the 
Stuarts, we must recall the story of their expulsion—the succes- 
sion of abuses—of obstinate and enormous error—of fatal folly, 
by which a family, delivered to all the elements of decay, marched 
rapidly to its ruin. We had a long experience of its incapacity. 
By that light we are enabled to reduce to its level, a romantic 
story, which, by exhibitions of courage and generosity, would 
otherwise ennoble human infirmity, dignify the nature of vice, 
and make ambition virtue. 

The two prominent characters in the volumes under considera- 
tion, are the old Chevalier the son of James the Second, and 
Prince Charles himself. They are interesting contrasts; the 
gloomy, desponding, unambitious father,—the sanguine, gay, 
Sista Lacented, and enthusiastic son. Both were engaged in un- 
successful rebellions, and have thus afforded us an opportunity of 
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comparing their capacities—both were the victims of domineering 
necessities, enabling us to contrast their powers of endurance, 
and their a: Where, against hope, the son struggled so 
nobly, and with his ragged mountaineers advanced within three 
days’ march of London, we are often driven to suppositions as to 
the fate of the empire had Charles been the leader in the 715 ; 
a better account would, at least, have been transmitted to pos- 
terity as to the conduct of the war ; force of character would have 
obtained its accustomed pre-eminence, and the penalties of trea- 
son would not have been incurred without a provocation equal 
to the punishment. 

Of the causes of the first rebellion we shall afterwards have 
something to say. The immediate agent who took the manage- 
ment which produced the ruin, was one of those restless men 
unfit for a leader, and unwilling to be a subordinate. The Earl 
of Mar was one of the adventurers of the period, whose estates 
had suffered a quick process of decay under the forfeitures of the 
civil wars. He had entered life with a determination to retrieve 
his position, if it were possible, by honour,—if not, by any means 
consistent with safety. It embarrasses historians now to ascertain 
the causes of that extensive influence exercised by this intriguer 
in the north. Ambitious mediocrity, insatiable vanity, a su- 
blime genius in a coterie, an assumption of skill in all things, 
were his principal characteristics, while selfishness and expediency 
were his principles of action. After some rather dishonourable 
trimming, he had allied himself with the Tory party, and partook of 
their disgrace. Like Oxford and Bolingbroke he made an at- 
tempt to ingratiate himself with the German sovereign, and 
forwarded to him a letter, which, for fulsome adulation, was too 
strong even for the German appetite of George the First,—“ I 
beg leave by this to kiss your majesty’s hand, and congratulate 
your happy accession to the throne.” The vile calumnies of 
slanderers had aspersed his character, he said; wicked insinua- 
tions were made against his loyalty. His own services to his 
country, his share in promoting the union of the crowns, and the 
consequent imposition upon Scotland of the act of settlement— 
which the Scottish Parliament had never passed,—his exertions 
in baffling intrigues adverse to the Hanoverian succession in the 
days of Anne, with lavish promises of his determination to secure 
it now, were topics on which he dilated only a few months prior 
to the celebrated hunting match at Braemar, at which he unfurled 
the flag of the Stuarts. (Mrs. Thomson, i. p. 51.) 

Not contented with this, he exerted his great influence with 
the Scottish chiefs, to procure an address of congratulation to the 
new monarch on his accession. This address was signed by heads 
of the clans, who subsequently became parties in his rebellion. 
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But it was all to no purpose. The German Elector, in ascend- 
ing the throne of a great empire, was only a German Elector 
still. His views were early bounded by the confines of his petty 
principality, and he could never realize an estimate of the nation 
whom necessity had compelled to call him to be their chief. 
England was too big for him; and his politics were based upon 
the narrow prejudices of his education. ‘To the throne he carried 
all the petty resentments of a schoolboy, and, in their gratifica- 
tion, forgot the prudence becoming a monarch whose power 
rested upon the quicksands of a disputed succession. To have 
secured the attachment of Mar, would have only cost the easy gift 
of some bauble honour, or lucrative appointment. To have done 
so, would have been to extinguish in its origin any chance of im- 
mediate insurrection. 

All hopes of honourable or dishonourable ambition being thus 
cut off—all excuses for allegiance being crushed by threats of 
impeachment and attainder for past misconduct—all the heredi- 
tary feelings of his family to the Stuart race, being strengthened 
by all manner of insults to himself ;—disappointed ambition— 
battled hopes—safety—false honour—all concurred to one object ; 
and the famous Braemar hunting-match was held. Here, the Earl 
invited all the chiefs of influence whom hereditary principles had 
made Jacobite, and whom reverse, with all its dread apparatus of 
punishment, had not yet made prudent. Scott has well sketched 


the scene in Waverley, though he has me it at a later date. 


Never was there a gathering in Scotland for such an object, 
which displayed a greater array of ancient names. The hunting 
was changed into a council of war, opened by the Earl with a 
long harangue, apologetic of his past tergiversation, and energetic 
with the — of future resolution. Assurances of a general 
rising in England, and of aid from France, mingled with appeals 
to those national feelings so powerful with such an audience, car- 
ried away at the last all the suggestions of prudence; and the 
whole assembly committed themselves by an oath of fealty to the 
Stuarts. 

The cause, at this juncture, had much of the elements of suc- 
cess. A party unbroken in spirit by defeat; resolute, active, 
united ; an unpopular foreigner on the throne, estranging the af- 
fections of the ancient nobility of England by crowding his court 
with the obscure officials of his petty principality, wriggling 
themselves into the government of a nation of whose very lan- 
guage they were ignorant, and stilting themselves into greatness, 
by measures which compromised the security of their master and 
the peace of Europe ;—discontent universal ; the Tory chiefs con- 
stituting the ministry of Anne pursued with forfeiture, and 
threatened with death ; the absence of any statesman of capacity 


* 
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to direct with energy the defence of Government; the abundant 
supply of funds in the hands of Mar ; these were advantages which 
in abler hands would have sent the Hanoverian Elector to learn 
the philosophy of patience in his hereditary dominions. 

But no Claverhouse with ruthless energy, no Montrose with 
his rapid movements was there, to give life to a party who only 
wanted a leader. Now when they had all the materiel of war, 
they wanted the gallant youth, who, in the ’45, often reduced to 
his last guinea, was obliged to carve his way to a throne with 
three thousand mountaineers armed with scythes. But the 
supple courtier could neither command the respect of his fol- 
lowers by his wisdom, or inspire them with confidence in his mili- 
tary skill, which he began to acquire when circumstances elevated 
him to command. Throughout all Scotland, however, to the 
north of the Forth, the flame of rebellion spread with amazin 
speed, and the incompetent commander found himself at the head 
of a well supplied army of ten thousand men. 

Had Charles Edward been so equipped in the ’45, the retreat 
from Derby might have been changed into a victorious march 
on London. But the leaders of the rising in 15, knew better 
how to write gloomy letters of anticipated disaster, than to gain 
victories or animate soldiers with their prospect. Every scheme 
was discussed with the verbosity of diplomatists negociating a 
treaty; and, in general, the tide had passed before they had re- 
solved to unloose their moorings. The impatient Highlanders, 
instead of an immediate onslaught, were turned for a long period 
into Perth, to sow, in inglorious inactivity, the seeds of vexation 
and disappointment. The capacity of Mar for the leadership, 
may be judged of by two extracts from his letters,—the one ex- 
hibiting the trifling society he resorted to, in the midst of a re- 
bellion, and the other the childish impertinence he indulged in, 
when charged with such momentous responsibilities. 

He was very fond of the praises of women ; but he appears to 
have had a surfeit :— 


“The only inconvenience I had by Kate Bruce lodging in the same 
house with me was, it brought in too many women upon me, and some 
of these brought in others, and to this minute I cannot with discretion 


get quit of them.”—( Thomson, i. p. 183.) 


Having the pen of a ready writer, he threw off an abundance 
of rebel proclamations at Perth; and he chuckles heartily at the 
fact, that “ besydes other dispersings, I did yesterday cause putt 
in fiftein copies of it in the Lords of Sessions Boxes.”—(Thom- 
son, i., p. 183.) 

The old Chevalier landed in Scotland when all necessity for 
his presence had passed—when dissensions had destroyed all 
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unity of action—and cowardice had consummated the ruin which 
incapacity had made sure. The Chevalier himself was but 
little calculated to exhilarate the drooping spirits of the rebels, 
From the moment of his landing to his speedy flight, he never 
ceased to use his handkerchief to dry the incessant torrent of his 
tears. His whole conduct in Scotland reminds one of the blub- 
bering of a child. At the first interview with his followers, he 
addressed them in the following style of lachrymose rebuke :— 


‘‘ He had come among them, he said, merely that those who were 
backward in discharging their own duty, might find no pretext for 
their conduct in his own absence. For myself, it is no new thing for 
me to be unfortunate, since my whole life from my ¢radle has been a 
constant series of misfortune ; and I am prepared, if it so pleases God, 
to suffer the extent of the threats which my enemies throw out against 
me.” —(Jesse, i., p. 54.) 


The effect of this mode of speech, and the appearance of the 
man himself, have been graphically described in a work supposed 
to be written by the Master of Sinclair, who was in Mar’s camp, 
a continual thorn in the side of his commander. 


“The Chevalier had a speech grave, and not very clearly expres- 
sive of his thoughts, nor over much to the purpose; his words were 
few, and his behaviour and temper seemed always composed. Neither 
can I say I ever saw him smile. If he was disappointed in us, we 
were tenfold more so in him—we saw nothing in him that looked 
like spirit. He never appeared with cheerfulness and vigour to ani- 
mate us; our men began to despise him; some asked if he could speak. 
I am sure the figure he made dejected us; and had he sent us 5000 
men of good troops, and never himself come, we had done other things 
than we have done.”—Spottiswoode Miscellanies. 


His conduct was as disheartening as his appearance and 
his words, and exhibits to us the fate that awaited us in the 
successful issue of his enterprise. While at Scone, among the 
Presbyterians of Perth, he would not allow a Protestant even to 
say grace before him—ostentatiously retaining a confessor to 
repeat the paternosters and ave-marias. Notwithstanding all 
Lord Mar’s anxiety, too, in collecting the necessary ribbons, and 
“ making a crown, in pieces, at Edinburgh, and bringing it over 
here,” he deferred the important mummery of his coronation, as 
he could not take the usual coronation oath. A day or two be- 
fore the flight of the Jacobite army from Perth, we find this able 
commander busying himself in getting together, “ a collection of 
all papers relating to the coronation of King Charles the First 
ar Second,” with the view of not committing any violation of 
the rules of etiquette, in the important ceremonial for the Che- 
valier. 
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The news of the advance of Argyle, spread consternation 
among the leaders of the rebel force, while the Highlanders, 
chafing under an inactivity so foreign to their character, insisted 
on being led to immediate action. A retreat was ordered——the 
Chevalier shedding tears over the miseries of his position, and 
whining, as usual, against the men who had risked their all for 
him. “ Instead of bringing him a crown,” he groaned, “ they 
had brought him to his grave.” The indignant Highlanders 
were dragged along the coast sullen and dejected. They were 
at last deserted by the Chevalier, Mar, and the instigators of the 
rebellion, who took shipping for France, leaving the miserable 
dupes of their incapacity to a universal military execution, which 
crushed the impotent resistance of undisciplined despair. 

The defeat of the rebels, and the horrors of their execution, 
had less effect in laying Jacobitism in ruins, than the appear- 
ance, character, and conduct of the old Chevalier. All enthu- 
siasm vanished—all the lofty ideas of the chivalrous valour an- 
nounced as one of his characteristics, were chased away by the 
miserable reality ;—all the Tory anticipations of his complying 
spirit in religion were disappointed. They had licked the dust 
in vain. They had, to no purpose, thrown themselves into the 
hopeless struggle of determined loyalty, against the settled power 
of an usurper. On their country they had brought the devas- 
tations of a civil war; on themselves they had dragged a retri- 
bution either in their victory or their defeat. The nature of the 
latter was exemplified by the event; the former could be cor- 
rectly guessed, when they found in their future king, a weak, 
impracticable man, who would yield nothing—concede no point 
to civilization and established freedom, whose counsellors were 
Jesuits, and to whose favour the surest passport was his con- 
fessor. 

On his return to France, his first act was nearly as foolish as 
his conduct in Scotland. He dismissed from his service the only 
Englishman who could conduct it, and give his cause respecta- 
bility. Bolingbroke had submitted to the degradation of being 
appointed “ Secretary of State” to a monarch who could not 
obtain the means of life but from eleemosynary aid. He had 
with his usual skill, negociated with the court of France for the 
effective assistance of all its power. He was in constant commu- 
nication with the Earl of Mar, when that commander was lead- 
ing his victims on toruin. Yet the first act of the Chevalier on his 
return was his written dismissal on a miserable scrap of paper, 
from “ all his honours and emoluments!” “ The kingly ath 
style,” says Bolingbroke in his noted letter to Wyndham, “ of 
the paper was, that he had no farther occasion for my services, 
accompanied by an order to deliver up all the papers in my office 
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to Ormond, all which might have been contained in a moderate- 
sized letter case.” Horace Walpole, describing the feeling of 
Paris, also tells us the cause of Bolingbroke’s disgrace. “ They 
use poor Harry most unmercifully, and call him knave and trai- 
tor: and God knows what. I believe all poor Harry’s fault 
was, that he could not play his part witha grave enough face ; 
he could not help laughing now and then at such kings and 
queens.” 

The consequence was immediately visible in the conduct of 
the English Tories. Although the letter to Wyndham was not 
published at this period, yet that it was printed and circulated we 
can have no doubt. There are some passages in this letter drawn 
by the hand of a master. Denounced as a traitor, he throws 
back with insulting sarcasm, the scorn and contempt of a man 
who knew his accusers. He did worse than this, by pounding 
in the crucible of a dry logic which he seldom used, the doc- 
trines of divine right and passive obedience, which consti- 
tuted the Stuart creed. These doctrines, hitherto kept in 
abeyance, were now held up to the ridicule of mankind, with 
every bitter personality necessary to the enlivening a political 
disquisition. 

The most amazing effect was produced by this manifesto of 
the exiled Tory chief. The Chevalier’s ingratitude to Boling- 
broke wiped out the sin of George the First in regard to his at- 
tainder; the natural weakness of understanding which the Che- 
valier inherited, held out no encouraging prospect in success, and 
the mixture of gross licentiousness with fanatical observance of 
the punctilios of his religion, displayed a character not of a kind 
to invite the enthusiastic devotion of a Protestant empire. The 
more minute accounts which daily arrived of the character of 
the man, and of his priestly counsellors, completed the disgust 
which the sarcasms of Bolingbroke had excited, and led the To- 
ries to the conclusion, that the worst lot for themselves as for 
their country, would be the restoration of such a king. 

This was not the last attempt at the overthrow of the German 
sovereigns, prior to the memorable 45. Wherever Great Bri- 
tain had a quarrel, the emissaries of the Chevalier appeared to 
hatch it into life, and excite compassion by an exhibition of his 
sores. The iron-headed Swede, Charles XII., enraged at the 
conduct of George the First, had determined, at the head of 
10,000 troops, to make a descent on England. A cannon-shot 
stopped the career of the royal madman, and the hopes of the 
Chevalier now rested upon the barbarian power of Russia. This 
having proved a broken prop, he repaired to Madrid to implore 
the compassion of Alberoni. The result was a new expedition, 
of which general history makes no mention, under the guidance 
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of the once popular Duke of Ormond, and having for its object 
a descent on Scotland. The elements conspired against the ad- 
venturers ; most of the ships were shattered ere they had pro- 
perly got to sea; and two only could proceed to their destina 
tion, where the Earl of Seaforth, Tullibardine, and the Earl Ma- 
rischall, had no sooner landed than they were obliged to seek 
safety from the pursuing royalists, among the coverts of the 
Western Isles. 

All attempts to restore the Stuarts having thus partaken of 
the usual fatality of his race, the Chevalier resigned himself with 
great composure to his destiny. Occupied with his mistresses 
and his confessors, he gave up, without a sigh, the hopes of 
royalty; and the Tories of England, instructed by his example, 
forgot him and his principles. The quarrel with Bolingbroke 
laid all hope of Tory support for ever in the dust, and the decay- 
ing faction of the Jacobites beheld themselves left alone to dream 
after a restoration. ‘The Tories changed their tactics with their 
circumstances, and the calls of an overruling necessity—they 
abandoned the Pretender, and they were defied by the reigning 
monarch. They could no longer, therefore, enroll themselves as 
the defenders of royal prerogative, because they had no monarch 
to seek their assistance; the loyalty of the cavaliers was never 
displayed by their descendants to the Brunswick race; from 
being royalists they became aristocrats, and, partly by the aid of 

apolar excitement, partly by the force of their own influence, 
their history for a hundred years is the opposition to any exten- 
sion of regal prerogative. ’ 

The long domination of Walpole, the great leader of the second 
generation of the Whigs, reconciled the country to its new sover- 
eigns. His sagacious schemes, so wise in their object, so un- 
justifiable in the means by which they were attained, broke up 
the parties of the days of Anne, and fused them into new com- 
binations. The statesmen who had clung to the hope of a Stuart 
restoration as the means of power, abandoned at last the imprac- 
ticable representative of the dynasty to his fate. They found 
him unfit for a master, too obstinate for a tool, too helpless for 
an ally, too dangerous as a friend. His cause was left to find 
adherents amid the wild glens and mountains of the north, where 
attachment could linger on unaffected by the shocks of party tac- 
tics, or the tortuous policy of ambitious politicians. Here the high- 
land chieftains, on in their solitudes, without communication 
except with their exiled brethren in France, and ignorant of the 
silent settlement of feeling, and reconciliation of opposing inter- 
ests in the south, could drink jacobite toasts with enthusiastic 


shouts, and find vent to feeling in treasonable harangues against 
the German Lairdie. 
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Thirty years, with its many changes, had expired ; age had 
crept over the Chevalier; a new generation had arisen, a new 
king sat upon the throne of the British empire, and the career of 
Walpole had closed. The long period of fifty-seven years had 
swept over the ruins of the Stuart monarchy, when another of 
the line made a last attempt to recover his saat A strik- 
ing episode it is in the dull history of the reign of George the 
Second, when a youth, attended by seven followers, landed in 
the wilds of Moidart, to shake the government of the greatest of 
modern nations, and to embarrass the world with the problem of 
his success. Without a friend to counsel him to proceed—with 
his father’s entreaties ringing in his ears, to think of the hopeless 
enterprise as a dream—with all the adherents to his family, in 
the land to which he came, protesting against it unless supported 
by 10,000 bayonets—without the knowledge or assistance of the 
court of France, the Pretender landed in the Western Isles, 
which he was so soon to traverse as a hunted wanderer. History 
has few chapters so romantic; fiction cannot embellish it, and 
poetry attains its loftiest flight when engaged in the narrative of 
facts. Had success crowned the enterprise it would have been 
renowned as one of the astonishing feats in history; but a civil 
war without the probability of triumph, is a crime greater than 
all others, since no other is so productive of enduring calamity. 
It annihilates all reverence for justice, all the amenities by 
which humanity has incorporated into warfare the gentle spirit 
of compassion, forbearance, and generosity; it generates a ferocity 
which resents not merely a present injury, but a worse calamity 
in a foreseen future of destruction on the scaffold; it leaves be- 
hind it the bitter feuds which disturb a nation’s repose for suc- 
cessions of generations; in short, it ranges on opposite sides, if 
not brethren joined by the ties of blood, at least the citizens of a 
common country, entailing upon many of them the ruin of their 
fortune, and a perpetual exile. No cause, how deeply soever based 
in the principles of eternal justice, could sanction the instigation 
of such calamities, without a surer ground than a mere hope ot 
triumph ; and it is this which must be looked to by every leader 
of revolutions, who does not desire the execrations of his victims, 
or the condemnation of posterity sitting in judgment upon his 
tomb. 

If at any time there was the probability of success, it was at 
the period when the Chevalier arrived. T'wo causes of this we 
shall have occasion shortly to advert to, in relation to the 
parties of the days of the two first Georges. At this period 
George the Second reigned with a character as unpopular as his 
father’s. His personal licentiousness, as it was little known, 
created only a small part of that sum of indignation which had 
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no measure in its expression, and threatened, when put in action, 
to effect another revolution. The monarch’s predilections for his 
German principality involved the country in the great continental 
war. The people became disgusted with their monarch, and his 
ministers were involved in the same torrent of obloquy with 
their master. Throughout the empire the name of Hanover 
became odious to a proverb, and various pamphlets appeared as 
to the legality of changing kings. 

The Tories, too, in the gloomy region of opposition to which 
the long domination of Walpole had consigned them, began to 
see a morning rising on their despair. They began to treat the 
unhappy Jacobites with kindness. They had fought with hopeless 
endeavour for thirty-two years, the battle of faction in the Legis- 
lature, and were uniformly beaten by the organized phalanx of the 
Whig ministers. At this time, the fame of the accomplishments 
of Charles Edward was carried over Europe, and the Tories 
dreamt once more in him of a Stuart king. A forgotten inci- 
dent in parliamentary history illustrates this. When the expe- 
dition under Marshal Saxe, in 1743,—destined for the invasion 
of England,—was about to sail, an opportunity was afforded by 
a royal message, for an ebullition in Parliament of Tory feeling. 
Sir Francis Dashwood broke out into a rapture on revolutions, 
and hinted that the subverter of a monarchy might not be a 
usurper. The inference was cheered by many of the party ; and, 
contrary to all precedent on such a subject, the address in an- 
swer to the royal message was bitterly opposed. The arrest of 
Jacobite members in correspondence with the Stuarts was pro- 
nounced illegal, and the suspension of the Habeas corpus Act was 
only carried by the Whigs, after the keenest struggle in the par- 
liamentary history of the times. 

The ministry were culpably remiss in procuring information 
as to the expedition of GShestes Edward. He had been three 
weeks in the country before they knew he had landed ; and had 
it not been for Duncan Forbes, the President of the Court of 
Session, the rebel leader might have been at Edinburgh without 
aman to oppose him. With reference to the question as to 
whether the rising was justified by a probability of success, we may 
cite a passage from the work of Mr. Klose, which is evidently 
coloured by the passions of the moment. 


“The population could not be said to show any open favour 
to the cause of the Stuarts; but there seemed to be a cold indifference 
as to the issue of the struggle. Henry Fox, a member of the ministry, 
and a man by no means of a desponding character, in a letter to Sir 
C. H. Williams, dated the 5th of September, says: ‘ England, Wade 
says, and I believe, is for the first comer ; and if you can tell whether 
the 6000 Dutch, and the ten battalions of English, or 5000 French or 
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Spaniards will be here first, you know our fate.’ Writing to the same 
gentleman a fortnight later, he says: ‘The French are not come, 
God be thanked! but had 5000 landed in any part of this island a 
week ago, I verily believe the entire conquest would not have cost 
them a battle.’ ”—( Klose, i. p. 280-1.) 


This may be the exaggeration of fear ; at the same time, it is 
an important testimony to the imminency of the danger of the 
Brunswick princes. Nothing could be worse than the means of 
defence adopted, except the mode of revenge when the rebellion 
was at anend. The Marquis of Tweeddale, the Scottish Secretary 
of State, could provide nothing. There was no order, no sol- 
diers, no materiel of war,—nothing but the indomitable patience 
and the cool sagacity of Duncan Forbes, to oppose to the rebel- 
lion now rolling to the south. 


“ All Jacobites,” says the President, “how prudent soever, became 
mad ; all doubtful people became Jacobites, and all bankrupts became 
heroes, and talked of nothing but hereditary rights and victory. Un- 
der these circumstances, I found myself almost alone, without troops, 
without arms, without money or credit; provided with no means to 
prevent extreme folly, except pen, ink, and a tongue, and some repu- 
tation; and if you will except Macleod, whom I sent for from the 
Isle of Skye, supported by nobody of common sense or courage.”— 
(Culloden Papers.) 


The Government after being aware of the organization of the 
rebels, were guilty of the fatal mistake of despising them. The 
following is the description of them in the Government paper,— 
the Edinburgh Courant of 10th September 1745 :-— 


“ Not one-half of them have tolerable arms, and they are such a 
pitiful ignorant crew, that such as have spread themselves to seek for 
arms are fit for nothing. They can give no account of their strength, 
of their designs, or even of themselves, but talk of Sneeshin, (snuff,) 
King Shamesh, (James,) Reshent, (Regent,) Plunter, new brogues, &c., 
and diminish daily.” 


We have no intention of following the movements of the rebel 
army from Glenfinlas to Culloden. The story is too well known, 
and its merits and defects have been too often canvassed. When 
we see errors, or imagine them, in the generalship of the Cheva- 
lier, we must remember the nature of his army and the cireum- 
stances of his expedition. We can never separate a thing from 
the epoch in which it happened, and if unsusceptible of justifica- 
tion, it may not be so of —— We confess, however, that 
after a renewed study of the campaign, we can see no great 
blunder except the battle of Culloden. There, the field was 
deliberately y toon to meet the views of the Duke of Cumber- 
land,—none more suited to enable his artillery to mow down the 
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unprotected foe. Lord Mahon, Klose, and Jesse have, however, 
condemned the retreat from Derby, for which the Chevalier is 
not responsible, as he opposed it to the last. This condemnation 
appears without grounds, when we look at the position of the rebel 
force. At Derby it was almost surrounded by three armies, the 
Duke of Cumberland having, within a few miles, a force nearly 
double. Another of 6000 men, under Marshal Wade, was 
skirting along the western side of Yorkshire ; while, for the de- 
fence of the capital, an army was concentrating on Finchley 
Common. To oppose, without artillery, his breechless moun- 
taineers to a collision with these forces in a foreign land, would 
have been justifiable only as an act of despair at last, since a 
defeat would have resulted in the utter extermination of an army 
which had no native mountains of refuge to hide them from the 
pursuing cavalry. 

All depended on the co-operation of France, and no prospect 
of this arriving, retreat was indeed the only alternative. On 
this subject Mr. Jesse, however, repeats what others have for- 
merly asserted, but which cannot be adopted without better evi- 
dence. He states, that at the moment of retreat, 10,000 French 
troops were on the point of embarking for England—the Duke 
of Norfolk and other peers were on the eve of declaring in favour 
of the Chevalier, and Welsh gentlemen and their followers were 
on the road. All these schemes, however, failed when the retreat 
began. The French were countermanded, and the rising insur- 

ents of England returned to their homes. “I believe,” says 
Lord Mahon, “that had Charles marched onward from Derby, 
he would have gained the British throne.” 

There is scarce any civil war we have ever read of where 
cowardice so great, and ferocity so brutal, was exhibited, as by 
the troops of Government in this. Falkirk and Preston are illus- 
trations of the former. The whole progress of the war presents 
numerous examples of cold-blooded and deliberate butchery, un- 
“sean by similar excesses, and—be it said to the eternal 

onour of the rebels—unavenged by similar atrocities. These 
were not triumphs to be consecrated at altars. They were, how- 
ever, the subject of contemporary rejoicing. It was not against 
the victims merely that the outrages were committed, but against 
humanity in all times—against the cause of freedom, which de- 
pended on the issue. 

The scenes which followed the victory of Culloden constitute 
one of the darkest pictures in the history of modern Europe. 
Seldom has the melancholy truth been more sadly realized, that 
a good cause is often stained with infamy by the infamy of its 
a. The accounts which have come down to us present an 
almost incredible detail of barbarities, and yet they are vouched 
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by testimony which it is impossible to reject. When all re- 
sistance had ceased, the wounded and the dying were put to 
death by deliberate command.* Prisoners were taken out in 
files, under the assurance of honourable safety, and coolly shot ;f 
others were enclosed in huts, which were set on fire,} the yells of 
despairing agony from amidst them being not louder than the 
shouts of exultation from the craven troops of Falkirk, who, with 
their bayonets, tossed back into the flames the miserable wretches 
who attempted an escape. The wounded were dogged to the 
hiding-places which their strength enabled them to reach, and 
which compassion was ever ready to afford them. Here their 
zealous victors entered, not to assuage the tortures under which 
they groaned, or to afford the relief which would not have been 
a virtue—because to give it is an instinct—but, with hands reek- 
ing with the blood they had already shed, they cut the throats 
of sick and mutilated rebels.§ Eye-witnesses describe murders 
perpetrated by the direct command of the Duke of Cumberland 
—wounded on the field ordered to be shot—one man hanged 
by his orders, without even the ceremony of investigation or of 
trial|—another lashed to the limit of physical endurance**—others 
“hashed” with the broad-sword to death. Add to this, that 
when the work of deliberate butchery had ceased, no regard was 
had to the cries of the wounded and the groans of the dying—no 
surgeon was allowed to apply proper remedies for their recovery, 
and when any of these were in the same unhappy circumstances, 
their instruments were taken from them, that they might give no 
relief.ft 

These accumulated wrongs were not confined to the vicinity of 
Culloden. The Duke of Cumberland advanced into the High- 
lands as far as Fort Augustus, from which he detached numerous 
squadrons to hunt down the wrecks of the army of the Chevalier. 
The country was laid waste with fire and sword. The castles of 
Lovat, Glengarry, and Lochiel were burnt. Huts and hovels 
were destroyed ; without distinction of age, or sex, or rank, with- 
out proof of guilt or the existence of suspicion, the miserable in- 
habitants were shot like wild beasts upon their mountains, or 
driven with their cattle to be butchered with them in the south, 
while naked women were compelled to ride on horses, and were 
thereafter violated. The unhappy privates were involved in 
the same treason with their chiefs. No distinction was made 
in the fate of the ignorant mountaineers, who, without knowledge 
of the past or foresight of the future, only obeyed the command 





* Forbes’s Jacobite Memoirs, p. 232. + 1b., p. 233. t Ib., p. 234. 
§ fb, p.235. || tb, p. 237. ** 1b, p. 238. + Ib., p. 246. 
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of their master, without finding in their code of legislation any 
precedent to question its object or dispute its power. Of the im- 
mediate consequences of the disastrous defeat of “ Drummossie 
Muir,” the historian sums up all in telling us of silence and deso- 
lation over fifty miles; of the widows’ and orphans’ tears, shed 
amid the desolation of ruined villages; of the groans of the ex- 
piring victims who perished beneath the withering blast of that 
unrelenting vengeance which hunted them from their humble 
home, and from the quiet glens in which, after the storm had 
passed, they might have lived to display all the tender charities 
which have shed a lustre on the Highland name. 

In describing this portion of the career of Cumberland, our 
three historians very strangely waste their space in vague gene- 
ralities and eloquent declamation. Had they merely repeated 
from the memoirs gathered by the Jacobite devotion of Bishop 
Forbes, a few particular instances of the atrocities indulged in by 
the victors, they would have created an impression which they 
have failed to do, and done justice to the murdered Jacobites 
whom they wish to commiserate. 

Cumberland, unfortunately, was not alone in the command. 
He had a lieutenant of the name of Hawley, who has exceeded 
anything we know of in the history of civilized warfare. “ He 
is,” says Horace Walpole, “ called Lord Chief Justice, (as if 
another Jeffries) ; frequent and sudden executions are his pas- 
sion.” 

“ Hawley was a ruffian of a low order, though placed by fortune in 
a high place. He was an admirable foil to his royal patron, for, com- 
pared with Hawley, Cumberland was humane and generous. Hawley 
found an occasion to outrage deceny even in his will, into which he 
introduced this expression: ‘ The priest, I conclude, will have his fee; 
let the puppy have it.’ It was a common saying among his soldiers, 
that he conferred more frequently with his hangmen than with any 
other of his aides-de-camp.”—( Klose, i. p. 371.) 

We will not follow this man’s footsteps. It would lead us into 
a detail neither calculated to please nor suggestive of instruction. 
Yet his military executions were scarcely equal to the lingering 
torments of deliberate justice. In the storm of troubled times, amid 
the eagerness of pursuit, and the rage of conflicting passions, men 
are apt to forget, in the blindness of their fury, that the being 
whom they torture and mutilate, is made in the image of God. 

Here is the mode in which the rebels were executed :— 


“Every preparation having been made, the executioner drew the 
cap of each from their pockets, and having drawn it over their eyes, 
the rope was adjusted round their necks, and they were almost imme- 
diately turned off. After having hung about three minutes, Colonel 
Townley, who still exhibited signs of life, was the first who was cut down, 
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and having been stripped of his clothes, was laid on the block, and his 
head severed from his body. The executioner then extracted his 
heart and entrails, which he threw into the fire; and in this manner, 
one by one, proceeded to the disgusting task of beheading and disem- 
bowelling the bodies of the remaining eight.”—/Jesse, ii. p. 254. 


These unworthy indignities offered to the last wrecks of mor- 
tality—these persecutions beyond the scaffold—cruel insults 
added to misfortune—have something in them abject and de- 
grading, and cannot be justified by any necessity of punishment. 

Tuman laws only disgust the living by attempting to carry their 
infamy beyond the grave; and the outrages on the —_ 
corpses of their victims are worthy of beasts of prey, who mutilate ° 
the carcass which repletion has rendered them unable to gorge. 
When we recall the judicial murders of that time—the condem- 
nation without trial, or after a mockery of trial—we cannot forget 
the sublime judgment of Lord Digby on the death of Strafford, 
“ He that commits murder with the sword of justice, heightens 
that crime to the uttermost. The eye, if it be preetincted with 
any colour, is vitiated in its discerning. Let us take heed of a 
blood-shotten eye in judgment.” 

The wanderings of Charles after the battle of Culloden, give 
us one of the most romantic sketches in history. His patience, 
fortitude, manly courage, and- at times his childish terror—the 
fidelity of the clansmen, who‘spurned the splendid bribe that 
would have made them wealthier than the greatest of their 
chiefs—the heroic courage of Flora M‘Donald—the succession 
of lucky accidents that announced a danger, or prevented the 
evils of one past—the shifts and misery to which the scion of a 
royal race was obliged to stoop—the uncomplaining serenity with 
which he bore it all—constitute a succession of pictures so 
interesting, that the baldest history of it could not deaden emo- 
tions of sympathy. Nor will the most cynical heart find scope 
for a sneer at that fervent devotion which generous ame 
measuring their love by their enthusiasm, ever felt to the object 
of their affections. 

The following is an illustration of the Prince’s sufferings :— 


“ At this period of his wanderings, Charles appeared to his guide 
to have reached the last stage of misery, for, owing to the filthy holes 
in which, during the last two months, he had often been obliged to 
take shelter, he was now covered with vermin.”—Klose, ii. p. 75. 


He often ran great risks in going into the small hucksters’ 
shops in the villages to which he came, for three half-pence worth 
of tobacco. The mode in which he enjoyed himself after receiv- 
ing it, is thus described :—— 


“Charles, we are told by one of his companions in adversity, used 
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to smoke a great deal of tobacco, and would sometimes sing them a 
song to keep up their hearts.”—Jesse, ii. p. 17. 

“ After supper, he produced a pipe, the only one which he ever 
made use of, which is described as having been as black as ink, and 
worn or broken to the stump! He had suffered much, he said, from 
toothache, and tobacco usually alleviated the pain.”—Jesse, ii. p. 51. 

His escape to France, his expulsion from the French territory, 
and final settlement in Italy, have long formed portions of fami- 
liar history. After his return to Italy he kept up little or no cor- 
respondence with the expatriated Jacobites. He seemed to think 
that they had only done their duty, and that any attention to 
‘them was unlooked for and unnecessary. Perhaps there was also 
another cause which left to him the unbroken solitude of a re- 
cluse. In his wanderings in the Highlands he contracted the 
degrading habit of intoxication, to which he resorted in later life 
to drown the remembrance of his sorrows. It estranged him 
thoroughly from all the friends who had any regard for their 
respectability or his. Cameron of Lochiel could never see him 
more, and his gentle brother was a stranger to his house. His 
fine figure became bent with premature decay, and the energy of 
his mind was gone. Disreputable associates crowded round him ; 
his wife quarrelled with him, became unfaithful, and then deserted 
with Alfieri. Twenty-five years after Culloden, the Continental 
Kings induced him to contract a marriage, at fifty, with a girl of 
seventeen, in order to prolong the race as a lasting uneasiness to 
England. The consequence of the inequality soon became pie 
rent in aversion and indifference ; and the Chevalier found relief 
from domestic misery in the insensibility of intoxication. 

It is difficult, in judging the character of Charles, to measure 
him by the ordinary proportions. Right and wrong in any case, 
are never divided with so clean a cut that we can with justice 
hold that our admiration has not exalted, or our hatred depressed, 
the object of our thoughts. The last scion of a line of kings, by 
a common exaggeration, (the offspring of education or prejudice, 
rather than the conclusion of reason,) is elevated to virtues he 
never exercised, and to which vulgar humanity can never as- 

ire. 

That Charles was fitted for the enterprise he undertook, may 
be deduced from the success attained. In an enemy’s country 
he raised an army, with which he marched within 150 miles of 
the capital of England. Fresh from the sunny land of Italy, he 
learned, as if by intuition, to guide the “ wild Highlandman,” so 
impracticable and unbending, often sacrificing, as at Culloden, to 
the folly of clanship, not merely conquest but safety. To manage 
and reconcile the jarring interests and conflicting claims of every 
petty chief—to sooth the fierce barbarians into cheerfulness and 
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temper, by an appeal to honour when that to their feelings failed, 
or to their interest when both were unavailing—to adjust, amid the 
perpetual anxieties of a rebel leader, the quarrels of the clansmen, 
with whose language and manners he had only for a few weeks 
been familiar, were duties which he effected with the open eye, 
the quick ear, the lively perception, which enabled him to probe 
so quickly the secret of little Rose Bradwardine’s love. His 
winning tact was nature’s gift which circumstances improved. 
He knew everything he ought to know as to the management of 
his followers, without learning it. He was never weary when he 
should be watchful. No degrading vice cursed him during the 
brief season of his active manhood—there was no insensibility 
to his duty or his fame. Yet his superiority had no overpowerin 
greatness. It did not awe by arrogant domination, or ian 
sagacity. It was the _ of pleasing by rendering power 
gentle, and making obedience have the flattering aspect of volun- 
tary submission. 

His intellectual capacity is a matter of controversy. Lord 
Mahon denies that he had education sufficient to enable him to 
write grammatically. The evidence for the charge is somewhat 
slender. Although a man, in the off-hand carelessness of private 
correspondence, does not adhere to the rules of logic in his argu- 
ment, or the rules of grammar in his mode of stating it, it is too 
rapid a conclusion to fix down the charge of incapacity or of 
ignorance. Open the Ellis correspondence, and the letters of 
Marlborough will display rare specimens of barbarous outrages 
on good taste and grammar. Cobbett’s grammar gives illustra- 
tions of the same description from the Wellington Dispatches ; 
and on an average we will undertake to point out two Scotti- 
cisms in every page of the history of David Hume. 

Had Charles triumphed, he professed, when a hunted wan- 
derer in the Western Isles, that he would have used victory with 
moderation. He perhaps at the time gave an honest meanin 
to his words; and there can be no question that a — 
amnesty and oblivion of feuds would have been only consistent 
with the humanity of his character. But his father lived—a - 
narrow bigot, tyrannical in his politics, and full of all the tower- 
ing notions, from the top of which the Stuarts were thrown 
headlong. Where was the guarantee in the history of the 
Stuarts, or in the equivocal declarations of the old Chevalier, 
which would have rendered improbable another scene like that 
enacted by the Parliament of drunkards, who, under the dicta- 
tion of a ruthless soldier, repealed in a single night the whole 
statutes passed in the Parliament of Scotland during the Pro- 
tectorate of Cromwell? Where was the ground for disbelieving, 
that, following this famed precedent, the legislation for half 
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a century from the time of the Revolution would have been 
affected, titles of nobility extinguished, attainders reversed, and 
many of rank and influence compelled in turn to seek safety in 
exile? Add to this the purging of the seats of justice, the dis- 
missal of the officers of the army, the administration of new oaths, 
with all the guilt of past or future perjury. 

Fielding has given us a journal of the reign of the old Chevalier, 
on the supposition that he had been successful. He commences 
with the 12th of January, and carries it on to March 17th, with 
which he closes the duration of misgovernment by intimating 
another insurrection and deposition. In the course of these two 
months, the twelve judges were removed ; Father M‘Dagger, the 
royal confessor, was sworn of the Privy Council; three anabap- 
tists hanged for pulling down the crucifix set up in St. Paul’s 
churchyard ; an act passed to re-establish the writ de heretico 
comburendo, and another to restore the abbey lands; Father 
M‘Dagger made president of Magdalen College, Oxford; an 
eminent physician fined for saying that Bath water was prefer- 
able to holy water; the Pope’s nuncio received with great accla- 
mations; and two watermen and a porter burnt for heresy, &c. 
&c. And thus in two months ends the restored monarchy. 

Such a career would have only reduced to practice the appli- 
cation of the principles of the old Chevalier. On the subject of 
religion he would immediately have come into collision with the 

eople. He only demanded, he said, toleration for himself. 
Whether he would have stopped at this, we can only judge by 
the past history of his family, keeping in view his own charac- 
teristic haughtiness, and the equally characteristic obstinacy of his 
son. As to the religion of the latter, we find in these volumes 
evidence contradictory. He implores the Pope’s blessing on his 
enterprise (Jesse, i. p. 166,) and, at the same time, Helvetius tells 
David Hume that he knew from the Chevalier himself that he 
was an infidel, (Klose, ii. p.206.) Ata later period, long after the 
’45, a Monsieur Massac had an interview with the Prince, and 
the Frenchman was of opinion, that “ he was rather a weak man, 
bigoted to his religion,” (Jesse, ii. p. 120.) But, on the other hand, 
he writes, in 1762, to one of his friends in England that “I shall 
live and die in the religion of the Church of England, which | 
have embraced,” (Jesse, ii. p. 124.) The truth appears to be what 
is stated by Dr. King, that the Chevalier was everything to all 
men,—a Catholic among the Catholics, and ready, like his 
grand-uncle, to be a Poakotesiin if it suited his convenience. 

The misfortune of Prince Charles was, that his father lived 
before him, and that the mill cannot grind with the water that is 
past. He was ready to conform to the religion of the British 
people, when conformity was useless; when he had no aunt on 
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the throne to recommend a restoration, and no Bolingbroke, 
backed by a great party, tosecure it. He lived a generation too 
late ; and no merit,—not the united virtues of all the Stuarts, 
the Sobieskis, or the Henrys of Navarre, could have reversed the 
stern rejection made by all the British factions of him and of his 
race. 

It was lucky for the house of Hanover, and for all posterity, 
but unfortunate for the Chevalier himself, that the Highlanders 
were too faithful. Had they given him up to the royal troops, 
he would have had a similarity to Mary and Charles I. in the 
manner of his death. We can imagine no other fate for the prime 
instigator of the commotion, when the petty instruments were so 
fiercely massacred. When, in those dreary months of privation 
among the Western Isles, he, in the forced leisure of his hiding 

laces, sometimes contemplated the worst side of the uncertainty 
in which he rested, he could not bring himself to the belief that 
Government would bring him to the scaffold. He dreaded poi- 
son, assassination, or a lifelong imprisonment; but a public trial, 
with a public death, were things which he did not think the Go- 
vernment had courage to resort to, (Jesse, ii. p. 62-3.) In this, 
many will think that he was mistaken, and that George the Se- 
cond had sufficiently high notiqns of his rights, to induce him to 
defend them in the accustomed fashion. How just a source of 
opprobrium has been removed from the throne of the reigning 
sovereigns, but how unfortunate for the Chevalier himself it was, 
that, after dazzling the world with his heroic gallantry, he did not 
end his career by a death that would have excited all the sym- 
pathies of mankind for his fate, and saved them from emotions of 
pity and — in looking upon his sad decline. 

A great mistake is committed by many writers in tracing the 
two rebellions to the same origin. Many of the unhappy Jaco- 
bites who perished on the scaffolds of ’15, were actuated unques- 
tionably by the same motives that impelled the Highlanders 
to follow the Pretender in the ’45. Attachment to the ancient 
line of kings, who claimed their allegiance on the sacred ground 
of divine right, coincidence of religion, and hatred of a Prince with 
whom they had no community of feeling, of language, and of coun- 
try, were the causes for which many rushed into an enterprise, 
which their most sanguine hopes could never colour with the pro- 
bability of success. ‘There were many, too, who in the general ca- 
lamity, hoped to reap their individual advantage. Many tempted 
with empty titles, extravagant promises, or hurried along by the 
excitement of the moment, threw for coronets or coffins. In re- 
gard to such men, we have little admiration of their selfish heroism, 
little sympathy for their sufferings or their death. They made 
it a matter of prudent speculation, in which they necessarily trusted 
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to chance, and found the chances against them. But, for the 
credit of the Jacobites, it was not so with all. Derwentwater, 
Lochiel, Balmerino, Perth, and many others, in extraction noble 
or respectable, having some stake at issue, or deriving, in certain 
cases, a stronger claim to our regard, even from their poverty it- 
self, were not men actuated by the spirit of mercenary adventurers. 
Yet even the most disinterested of the rebels of the ’15 could lay 
claim to none of the spirit of personal enthusiasm with which 
the presence of the young Chevalier inspired the men who fol- 
lowed him. The rebels of the 15 rushed into rebellion, not from 
affection to the Stuarts, but from hatred to the Brunswick race ; 
and had it not been for the impolitic party spirit of the first 
sovereign of that dynasty, many of the pseudo patriots of the 
first sdallien would have felt towards him all the pride of sub- 
mission and all the dignity of obedience. This involves a refer- 
ence to the state of parties, of which the works before us present 
no account. 

When, upon the accession of George the First, the Earl of 
Mar proclaimed the restoration of the Stuarts, a great party who 
had no special attachment to the race, and who abhorred their 
religion, were ready, had there been an energetic commander, to 
have “stood the hazard of the die.” The Tory or High Church 
party, which numbered then as it does now the larger portion of 
agricultural England, had been driven, on the death of Anne, 
with every contumely from the power which they had imagined 
for ever their own. The Hanoverian Elector, with the sagacious 
policy of William before him, made himself the head of a party 
and not the impartial monarch of a great empire. He reaped his 
reward in two insurrections, which threatened the stability of his 
throne, and which were only crushed by the ruin of many gallant 
men, whose untimely and cruel deaths might have otherwise been 
changed into lives of patriotic usefulness. 

At the Revolution the country was divided into three parties, 
with principles incapable of amalgamation, but susceptible of be- 
ing modified to the exigencies of the time. The great party of 
the Whigs—the offspring of the misgovernment consequent on 
the restoration—the advocates of limited monarchy, but the un- 
compromising opponents of the doctrine of the absolute preroga- 
tive of kings, numbered in its ranks, the bold spirits who had 
risked the penalties of treason, by — Prince of Orange 
to rescue their country from oppression. But they advocated, at 
that early period of their history, a nobler revolution than the 
change of one dynasty for another. They anticipated the civiliza- 
tion of a century, by insisting on the repeal of those persecuting 
enactments which barred the universal toleration of all opinions 
civil or religious,—the extinction of those hatreds generated by 
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class legislation, which furnish food to the declamations of sedition 
and the calculations of statesmen, but which, to the people, were 
productive only of calamities without end,—the encouragement of 
the arts, which increase the sphere of industry, and cast a polish 
over life,—the more enlightened exercise of power, by beneficent 
legislation, adapted to the progressive movement of society,—and 
a Socks sense of the honour and independence of a country, 
which has ever stood in the van in the cause of freedom. 

The High Church or Tory party again, while they wanted the 
energy and the — of the Whigs, — their defi- 
ciency by the overwhelming influence of numbers, and by the 
ceaselesss influence of property. This party included all the 
squirearchy and all the caus of England, and all the mass of the 
population engaged in agricultural pursuits. Many, too, of the 
old nobility, in forsaking Popery, slid down only to the party 
which had the chief resemblance to that which they had left. 
They renounced the religion of their fathers, but asserted in all 
their wide extent, the doctrines of prerogative, which had raised 
the storms of the civil war. The doctrine of the indefeasible 
hereditary right of kings, was only less influential with them in 
that age, than the well established yell of “the Church in danger,” 
which, with persevering energy, they have resounded to all tunes 
for two lence years. ‘This great party could not be neglected 
by a Sovereign whose throne was supported by none of the pres- 
tige of hereditary right ; and if the successors of William had taken 
care to prevent latent dislike breaking out into active opposition, 
the party of the Jacobites would have died away. For with that 
section the Tory party had no community of feeling, except on 
the doctrine of prerogative. On the cardinal question of religion 
they were irreconcilably opposed. The Tories of the times of 
William and Anne were as much averse to the restoration of the 
Stuarts, did they retain their religion, as they were to any tole- 
ration of Catholic or Protestant dissent. Had the fanaticism of 
the infatuated exile permitted him to deliver his son into the 
hands of William, to “ educated in the Protestant religion, the 
restoration of the Stuart line would have been effected by the 
Tories. Fortunately for our country, the same obstinacy which 
worked his ruin prevented his restoration, and the party who 
would have supported him became reconciled to the change. 

These were the parties in the nation on whom its destiny de- 
ea There existed, however, another, which has now abso- 

utely disappeared; but which in that age, and till the insurrec- 
tion of ’45, received the jealous watchfulness of Government. 
The Jacobites, if not so numerous and influential, compensated 
for this by their restless energy and their enthusiasm. They had 
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some men of ancient family and extensive possessions, whose se- 
clusion in the country had freed them from the immediate presence 
of the tyranny of the Government of James, and whose heredi- 
tary prejudices the tale of his distant outrages could not extin- 

uish. They were joined too by the discontented and more 
urious section of the Tories, who only wanted the excuse afforded 
them by the two first Monarchs of the Brunswick line, to raise 
their murmurs into the clamours of sedition and rebellion. 

Such were the three parties which agitated England at the 
Revolution. But when we turn to Scotland, we find ourselves 
in a new scene, where the party cries told a different history, and 
where the actors, though pressing to the same object as the au- 
thors of the English Revolution, proceeded towards it by a differ- 
ent road. We had Jacobites, but the name of Tory at least, is 
only a modern importation. We hada Church party too, but it 
was officered not by the clergy but by the people. We had 
High-Churchism, but it was a word confined to an insignificant 
— of the population, and utterly alien to the whole of Low- 
and Scotland. After twenty-eight years of dreadful persecution, 
during which the best blood of Scotland had been poured out like 
water, the exhausted country at the Revolution seemed animated 
by one impulse. The principles of the Scottish Reformation had 
only been driven deeper into the affections of the people, by the 
sufferings of the martyrs who had died for it; and men, scorch- 
ing under the influence of protracted wrong, might be excused 
if they could not descend at once from the fury of retaliation to 
all the liberalities of unbounded charity. 

The whole of the country south of the Forth, and all the west, 
professed the principles of Presbyterianism, to which all secular 
politics were made subordinate. Towards the Stuarts the whole 
of Lowland Scotland entertained feelings of hatred, which had 
reached the limits of passion. The whole history of these kings, 
from the accession of James VI., was a continued denial of po- 

ular demands. The establishment of Episcopacy by James— 
its continuance under the first Charles—the treachery and 
persecutions of the second—the torture-room directed by the last 
of the race,—in short, that inextricable chaos of passions and of 
crimes, which constitute the history of the Scottish Government 
for half a century, had driven the most enduring of people to the 
last remedy of the oppressed. Their memories were yet fresh on 
the events of that dreadful epoch, from the Restoration to the 
Revolution, when all crimes menaced them, when no law could 
ieee and no authority defend. The social compact was broken 
y the legislation of the Parliaments of Middleton and Lauderdale 
and the atrocities of Claverhouse’s dragoons. The community 
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was dissolved, their country had disappeared. All the senti- 
ments of love they still cherished to its memory, all the sacrifices 
made on its behalf were voluntary and generous; the tyrants who 
oppressed them had no right to command an obedience they 
abused; and they exercised the sacred right of all subjects to fly 
from a country so governed—to refuse submission to legislators 
so unjust, their allegiance to masters so merciless and unrelent- 
ing. 

“That was the darkest era of our history, where, throughout 
the whole dreadful series and intercourse of enmity, one side only 
was armed and void of mercy, as the other was of help and 
hope. Title, quality, fortune, were proscribed. Patriotism was a 
snare, and whatever furnished out the ease and ornament of life 
became a call for taking it away. The members of Government 
grew wealthy on confiscations. The industry of years, the fruit 
of a thousand cares were swept into the rapacious grasp of an 
insatiable herd of petty tyrants,—such was the penalty imposed 
on fortune and merit ; and such the government which converted 
what was law into a crime. The sufferers were not slow in 
tracing the commission of such crimes to the abuse of power 
which accident had given to their authors; and in struggling for 
religious toleration the Scottish Presbyterians acquired a lesson 
on civil government, which they practically applied at the great 
era of the Revolution. 

There were none of the class of politicians in Scotland who 
professed the —- of the English Tories. The Episcopalians 
either became Jacobites, or joined with the Presbyterians under 
the toleration laws of William. The great majority took the 
latter course. Many of them, at heart, had still a longing for 
the exiled family ; but the prospect of a restoration was distant, 
and the penalties of non-juring were at hand. Under these cir- 
cumstances, there were few of this party who became open Jaco- 
bites, or did more, at farthest, than talked the treason which wine 
inspires. In Scotland, the Jacobites were left to their own re- 
sources ; and in regard to these, if we enumerate the Highlanders 
of the West—Jacobites from ignorance—and add a few respect- 
able names from the lowland nobility, we include the whole of 
that party in Scotland. The feverish triumphs of the ’45 tell 
how much might be expected from their enthusiasm; but the 
ominous silenge of the nation—the want of all sympathy in the 
masses—the indifference, ridicule, and contempt with which they 
were regarded, even in the sunshine ef their short success, show 
how little hold their cause had upon the population, and how 
small a prospect of its permanent establishment. 

In England and Scotland both, therefore, the party of professed 
Jacobites were relatively insignificant, and time only was wanting 
to blend them with the English Tories, who had made a compro- 
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mise of their inclinations on the altar of their religion and their 
interests. To effect this object, or at- least to prevent the con- 
version of Toryism into Jacobitism, was the sedulous labour of 
William the Third, whose throne, established amid a chaos of 
discordant elements, required his profound sagacity to uphold it, 
when there appeared against him in arms the most powerful of the 
continental nations. Hiswhole policy, accordingly, wasto conciliate 
the great faction of the Tories, whose hostility he could not alto- 
gether disarm ; and this he effectually accomplished by excluding 
no man fit for duty from the honours of public life, and by not 
regarding prior opposition to himself in the light of a perpetual 
infamy. 

Anne was a monarch of the very weakest understanding—a 
sincere Protestant, but who, in her slavish devotion to “ the 
Church,” emulated the most devoted Catholics. Nourished in 
the belief that the authors of the Revolution were republicans 
and atheists, she resolved, so far as such a mind could display 
independent resolution, to place the government in the Toons of 
men accordant with her prejudices and beliefs. She hated the 
Whigs from personal considerations, too. They had opposed her 
demand for an independent income, and her success was solely 
attributable to the policy of the Tories, who used the circum- 
stance as a means to embarrass the government of William. The 
Revolution itself, in placing her upon a throne, caused her only 
some pleasure and many tears, and nothing could allay remorse 
for ingratitude to her father, but frowning upon the men who 
were the promoters of his ruin. 

The Harley administration—the creature of Court intrigue, and 
of the veteran cry of “the Church in danger,” consequent on the 
fatal error of the Whigs in the impeachment of Sacheverell—was 
created from the ultra section of Toryism, and nearly changed the 
destinies of Europe. Unscrupulous in their means to obtain their 
power, they were alike unscrupulous in their manner of securing its 
consolidation. The most brilliant of their number, narrating their 
history in a foreign land, when attainder had annihilated youth- 
ful ambition, and when age had cooled the rage of party, has 
exhibited the precipice on which the nation stood at the turning 
point of its history. The welfare of the country they were sum- 
moned to rule, its honour and independence, raised to a pinnacle 
of unequalled glory, were considerations which did got enter into 
the code of their political morality. “ The principal spring 
of our actions,” says Bolingbroke, “was to have the government 
of the state in our hands. Our principal views were—the con- 
servation of this power, great poll ee to ourselves, and great 
opportunities of rewarding those who had helped to raise us, and of 
hurting those who stood in opposition to us.” 
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ism, which the blunder of the Sacheverell trial had blown 
up to unprecedented heat. This fanatic House were not mere- 
ly Tories ; they would have gloried in Jacobitism, if they could 
only have induced the unbending bigot to yield a little. But 
on this point he was invincible. He resisted the temptation, 
and called upon the world to honour his magnanimity, seeing 
that all the great men of the days of Anne had, with concurrence 
of the Sovereign, offered him their assistance if he would only 
humour them in this. 

Somewhat greater unity of purpose and energy of action, on 
the part of the leading Tories who composed the Harley adminis- 
tration, and a more pliable conscience, or abstinence from push- 
ing prejudices to their limits, on the part of James, were alone 
required to lay the country a second time at the mercy of the 
Stuarts. It is now beyond the reach of question, that this ad- 
ministration had pledged themselves, if not collectively as a 
government, at least individually, to such achange. This asser- 
tion, so often advanced, so frequently denied, has been established 
by the correspondence of the ministers themselves. The collec- 
tions of Macpherson contain the record of the intrigues -of the 
leaders with the agents of the Pretenders ; and the researches of 
Sir James Mackintosh in the French Archives have brought to 
light the measure of their treason, the conditions on which they 
were to act, their indifference to the public good, and their 
anxiety for their own. The only doubt is in regard to Harley. 
That he expressed a friendly feeling to the fortunes of the Pre- 
tender, there cannot be a question ; but that he ever entered into 
the scheme with the energy requisite to success, we cannot find 
evidence of, in the history of those old intrigues, or in the mutual 
accusations and recriminations of the baffled traitors.* His care- 
less, procrastinating, insouciant disposition, ever leading him to 
put off till the morrow the duty of to-day, his love of relaxation 
with the literary coteries that have made his age illustrious—his 
keen remembrance, drawn from his accurate acquaintance with 
the classics, that the Tarpeian Rock was near the Capitol—all 
hindered him from attempting an imitation of the exploit of 
Monk. Had he moved, however, and had the old Chevalier 
yielded to the Tories on the subject of the Church, the restora- 
tion, according to existing evidence, would have been at once 
effected. But the obstinacy of the latter was incurable. He 
remained deaf to all the remonstrances of the French monarch, 
and all the entreaties of the English ministry. “ The Grand 


* See Townshend, J7ist. House of Commons, i., p. 124. See also Bolingbroke’s 
Letter to Wyndham. 
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Turk,” (Bolingbroke told him in reply) “ is as likely to become 
king of England as the Chevalier, as long as he remains a Ca- 
tholte.” , 

The sudden death of the Queen upset all, preceded, as it was, 
by one of the most dramatic scenes in history. When, as a 
means of safety, Harley and Bolingbroke were considering the 
necessity of a proclamation of James, as king, on the death of 
Anne, the Dukes of Somerset and Argyle entered the presence- 
chamber when the Queen had sunk almost into lethargy, and 
compelled her to appoint the Duke of Shrewsbury, a Whig, as 
treasurer. Bolingbroke, with baffled hopes, came from the 
council-chamber in lamentations. “ The grief of my soul,” he 
said, “ is this—I see that the Tory part are gone.” The Whig 
Peers kept the heralds waiting for the Sovereign’s death, who, 
when it happened, immediately proclaimed George the First. 
He sii the throne by sufferance rather than consent—the 
consequence of surprise, terror, and disunion reigning in the 
councils of the Tory ministry. 

The Parliament was called by George the First. Instead of 
burying in oblivion the Tory misdeeds of tlie reign of Anne, and 
conciliating enemies to his rickety throne, the monarch and his 
Parliament began with violent threats of impeachment and 
attainder. William’s example was cited only to be rejected. 
The Convention Parliament, to their eternal honour, would not 
dabble in blood. Though the chiefest of the miscreants who had 
desolated England were in their grasp, they proceeded with de- 
termined reluctance to their punishment. Jeffries relieved them 
by death from awarding to him his inevitable doom, and they 
refused to forfeit his honours and estates. Somers, the Delphic 
Oracle of the Whigs, remembered these things in his old age, 
when he one day received a visit from Walpole. The future 
minister was then in full cry after the fugitive chiefs of the 
ministry of Anne; and as, in the exultation of his heart, he told 
his story, the old statesman shed tears at the prospect of the 
calamities resulting from a course so impolitic and intemperate. 

The consequence was apparent, not in remote or future prog- 
nostication. Around them and about them dangers grew. The 
man who was on the eve of being Prime Minister of England 
walked over to the same post in the service of the old Chevalier. 
Bolingbroke would have calmed down to a sober loyalist had he 
been allowed to live in peace. He was compelled, however, to 
enlist with a sovereign he despised, and whose religion even— 
the chief object of his thoughts after his mistress—was only the 
subject of a bitter scoff. 

Yet such was the man whom the Tories, now committed as a 


party, had determined to place upon the throne. The violence 
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of faction had given place to personal hatred, and men became 
blind to all consequences to their country, and to themselves. 
Passion was allowed to be the rule of conduct; all the past 
notions of expediency—of prudence—of waiting for a time con- 
venient—of securing means to obtain an effect, were cast aside ; 
all the causes of the overthrow of the ancient dynasty were for- 
gotten, and the restoration of the Stuarts was hailed as the only 
palladium of the country’s safety, because this seemed the only 
means of securing their own. In the reign of Anne such a 
scheme was only whispered in corners, and made the subject of 
secret intrigues ; in that of George the First the great faction— 
who saw all their leaders, Bolingbroke, Oxford, Ormond, Stafford, 
attainted and exiles, and all the avenues to power resolutely 
closed against themselves—expressed their wishes and their hopes 
with the boldness of despair. 

The rebellion of ’15 was the consequence. It was the revenge 
of a disappointed party. It failed, and another blunder was 
committed by the mode in which victory was abused. It roused 
indignation to see the studied indignities offered to misfortune. 
British peers—men of ancient family and of personal amiability 


—honourable men—unhappy in their politics, bound hand and 
foot like common malefactors, and paraded through the streets 
of London with the slow agony of an ancient triumph. The 


severity of the sentence by which they died—their honours lost— 
their estates forfeited~—their families reduced to ruin, met with 
little approbation. The grace of carrying matters with so high 
a hand, sat uneasily on the shoulders of one over whose title to 
reign had passed only the mellow influence of a few weeks. 
With the fierce reaction that had set in, it would have been in- 
sanity to have met the nation at an election. The monarch 
became thoroughly detested and abhorred, and a Parliament of 
Jacobites, pledged to recall the Stuarts, would have been returned. 
The Whig ministry and their master accordingly determined on 
the boldest violation of the Constitution since the days of James. 
To prolong a triennial into a septennial Parliament, saved the 
Brunswick race from being proclaimed usurpers by a Tory House 
of Commons, and the nation from the miseries of a civil war. 
When the bill had passed, the scheme of a restoration was at 
an end, and the country proceeded in that career of civilization 
and improvement which has outstripped in glory all the glittering 
deeds inspired by the lust of fame and of dominion. 

For when we turn from the picture of anticipated misfortune 
under a restored Stuart, to look upon the actual happiness en- 
joyed under the Hanoverian electors, we find no cause for sorrow 
at the unsuccessful issue of the rebellion. Though George the 
Second was as unpopular as his father, from the same causes of 
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-Hanoverian predilections and immorality of life, his reign was a 
continued period of prosperity, and progressive civilization. It 
was, certainly, a prosaic age of hoops and periwigs, of dull con- 
-tentment, and, until its close, of peaceful moderation. The pas- 
sionate phrensies of the era of the Revolution, which had boiled 
with unabated fury in the reign of Anne, and which the impolicy 
of George the First increased in virulence, were stilled in the 
calm atmosphere of venality and corruption. There were no 
labourers politicians ; there were few of the needy class of political 
adventurers in the Senate; public life was overarched by the 
dreary firmament of common place, in which was seen no meteor 
except Pitt, to keep in remembrance the brilliancy of the times 
that had passed. Though Walpole reigned by corrupting the 
national representatives, he was no friend to the extension of his 
system to ordinary life—he adopted. an expedient forced upon 
him by the corrupt parties of the age in which he lived, while 
the whole of his legislation for the people displayed anxiety to 
put in vigour, by the love and habit of labour, enlarged notions 
of morality and justice; to render clear the trite truth, that 
individual happiness is intimately allied with the general good, 
and that there is nothing more beneficial to individuals than a 
religious respect for the rights of all. 

After the series of proscriptions on the death of Anne had 
terminated, the whig administrations, during the reigns of the 
two first Georges, returned to the liberal principles of their creed. 
They saw that the nation’s happiness could not be secured except 
by an obliteration of its feuds, the union of wills, the moderation 
of party triumphs, the permission of a measured but wide use of 
freedom, and the use, not less measured, of power, respect for 
established interests, and a denunciation of exaggerated doctrines 
‘by an exposure of their lamentable effects. There were, indeed, 
no great reforms accomplished, because the age had not yet 
learned to appreciate their necessity. Yet the practical adminis- 
tration of the laws took the sting from the intolerance of perse- 
euting statutes. Under Walpole no man was hunted to ruin 
for his opinions; the press teemed with libels, which he only 
answered or despised ; the Jacobite meetings of the north no en- 
treaties would induce him to suppress; he endeavoured to free 
the Quakers from the disabilities under which they groaned, and 
his defeat only prevented him:from accomplishing the repeal of 
the Test Act, which he invariably denounced, but which con- 
tinued unrepealed for another age, till lagging justice and tardy 
toleration were at length permitted to erase the scandal from 
our laws. 

His quiet unostentatious policy was, to do nothing that would 
heat the subsiding passions, or shock the decaying prejudices of 
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the time. He required to educate the people before he could 
lead them to the reforms essential to their happiness; and for 
this he paved the road, by diffusing among them, in ample 
abundance, the materials of physical comfort, and by withdraw- 
ing attention from the excitements of political and polemic ran- 
cour. 

At no period of our history did the springs of our commercial 
greatness act with more energy ; in none, either before or since, 
were the mass doomed to labour, more supplied with the means 
of happiness. Malthus, in stating the quantity of subsistence 
procured by the labourers’ wages in different ages, confers the 
preference on the period from 1720 to 1755, (p. 279.) “ It was 
certainly,” says Hallam, “the most prosperous season that Eng- 
land had ever experienced ; and the progression, though slow, 
being uniform, the reign, perhaps, of George II. might not dis- 
advantageously be compared for the real happiness of the com- 
munity, with that more brilliant but uncertain and oscillatory 
condition which has ensued.”—( Const. Hist., iii. p. 401.) 

It might also justly challenge a preference with the ages that 
errs it. Compare it with any of the reigns of the Planta- 
genets, the Tudors, or the Stuarts. Under the first, the wars of 
the Roses inundated the land with blood. Despotism reigned 
unchecked under the Tudors; the royal prerogative and the 
rights of the subject kept up a perpetual misery under all the 
Stuarts. Under William and Anne, the nation acquired a re- 
nown in arms; but the triumphs of war are no indications of 
national happiness; and the balance of power which they pre- 
served was maintained at a cost beyond its value. After these 
storms had swept past, a period of repose was necessary to enable 
the tree of enlightened legislation to take root; and being 
tended with sedulous care, we reap the benefit in our day in the 
luxuriance of its blossom. 

The story of Jacobitism has become interesting at present, 
not so much from the romantic incidents in the lives of its adhe- 
rents as from the important principles involved. Opinions ap- 
pear to have a regular orbit. They revolve in a cycle which 
makes certain their re-appearance ; and those which had long 
tenanted with the dead, are evoked again. The principles on 
which the Revolution rests have been denied as sound in theory 
or as safe in practice ; and that great event is itself denounced as 
a rebellion. The Tractarian il/uminati, after their weary exca- 
vations among the records of ancient Christianity and the “ dark 
ages,” have directed their attention to matters upon which their 
country are more sensitive. They are giving us novel exposi- 
tions of that “deplorable schism,” the Retormation,—earnest 
appeals to unprotestantize are offered us; and denunciations of 
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“ the Rebellion” of 1688 establish how much true liberty we lost, 
by the headlong zeal of the authors of that immortal change. 

It is amusing to hear these arrogant pacificators of our dis- 
putes, swelling in the pride of knowledge, Sedtesiineg the world in 
the style of the famous Oxford decree of the days of the second 
Charles. Their arguments, and those of abler men, on the legality 
of the Revolution, are only of importance now that they are sup- 
ported by some literary talent. All the principles of that great 
event,—productive as it has been of indelible consequences to 
nations,—have been denied, or twisted into deformity, or abso- 
lutely changed. We see new systems springing up from the sup- 
posed principles of the Revolution, and new theories advanced as 
to the relations of government, which it was intended for ever 
to extinguish. The facts and texts are forced to obey the hand, 
and to become pliable to the genius of the architect, who, to de- 
termine the form of the edifice, has more consulted his prejudices 
than truth. 

When we think, however, of the beneficent legislation conse- 
quent on it in both countries, we must ever regard that event as 
one of the great epochs of social order. Its peaceful moderation, 
too, renders it illustrious; persecutions for past misconduct 
rejected—the policy that could silence passion adopted—the 
danger of impending evils only looked to at the same time with 
the peril of remedy—the change upon the ancient monarchy 
made with a grave dignity becoming the national character of 
the people it affected—a proper regard paid to differences of 
opinion, never made to degenerate into quarrels of self-love and 
the war of factions, which are inseparable from the constitution 
of the human mind under the multitude of aspects in which 
objects so complicated present themselves, and are, moreover, 
essentially useful to the public in the vast relations of legisla- 
tive discussions. From the history of these, how apparent is 
that fundamental error which declares the Revolution to be an 
accident consequent on the misrule of James. It was something 
more than this. It was the close of that long struggle of freedom 
with prerogative, which had produced the hostile collisions between 
the sovereign and Parliament from the days of Elizabeth, and 
which were only the type of what would inevitably follow, were 
the same uncertainty to last. To describe it as an accident, 
therefore, is to misrepresent its character. To attribute it to the 
passions of the moment, is to forget the necessity of a revolution 
which ages had prepared. 

It is impossible to close a review of the times to which we have 
been referred, without summing up the terrible tragedy of the 
Stuarts, and the romantic alternations of fortune of which their 
history is composed. From first to last we see only temporary 
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triumphs, to be succeeded by long and fierce commotions, heavy 
prostrations, and defeat. Robert II., the first of the line, com- 
menced by a concubinage with Elizabeth More, which has left 
lawyers in doubt as to the legitimacy of his descendants. His 
feeble reign was disturbed by continued tumults, partly fomented 
by his own children, and particularly by the savage “ Wolfe of 
Badenoch.” He lived in misery, and died surrounded by the 
wrecks of the monarchy that Bruce had re-established. He was 
succeeded by his son, Robert III., who, in his old age, lived in a 
continued scene of crimes, crowned by the murder of his own 
son, the gay Rothsay of the Fair Maid of Perth—supposed to 
be effected by the agency of his uncle. A tragedy equall 
horrible was performed by James the First, on his uncle’s chil. 
dren, in revenge for his brother’s death. That monarch—himself 
the only man of real ability the unblest race ever furnished— 
was, after eighteen years’ captivity in England, murdered in his 
turn in the town of Perth, at the instigation of Athole, his own 
kinsman. The mode in which his widow avenged his death, 
in ingenuity in the art of torment outstrips the Inquisition. 
James the Ricunh, after procuring the judicial murder of his two 
nephews, killed another with his own hand, and was himself shot 
at the age of twenty-nine, when besieging Roxburgh. James 
III. was embroiled in bloody feuds with his brother, and after- 
wards with his son, against whom he fought and lost the battle 
of Sauchieburn, and was assassinated in his flight. James IV. 
was killed at Flodden. James V., after losing the battle of Sol- 
way Moss, died broken-hearted at the age of thirty-two, a few 
days after his daughter’s birth. Of the misfortunes of Mary 
Stuart we need say nothing. Her descendants for three genera- 
tions, and four reigns, were involved in continual quarrels with 
their people ; one died upon the scaffold ; another lived for many 
years an exile, and was restored in order to endure a greater 
degradation in becoming the pensionary of France; another, 
(James II.,) after presiding in the torture-chamber in Scotland, 
scoffing at the inhumanities of Jeffries, ordering his nephew to 
the scaffold, declared himself a despot, and terminated his career 
in exile. His descendants, if they did not perish by the hands of 
the executioner, escaped only to die in a lower degradation ; and 
thus closed the career of a race, of whom it is difficult to say 
whether they were more unfortunate, or more deserving of misfor- 
tune. 

Put aside the first James, and we can only find in this unhappy 
line, men and women with weak or narrow understandings, strong 
prejudices, and stupid obstinacy, easily inflamed by their pas- 
sions, and made incurable by their presumption. Their rigid 
hands could never gently use the reins of government, and 
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operate their purpose by the silent means of peaceful concilia- 
tion. Never were they able to violate ancient usage, or in- 
fringe on established right, without choosing the course the most 
arrogant and irritating. 

Our remarks upon the principal characters of the works we 
have been reviewing, and on the principles at issue, preclude us 
from any lengthened examination of the subordinate, but not less 
interesting memoirs. In the whole range of historical investiga- 
tion, we know of none so exciting as the story of the actors in our 
civil wars. Those of England, in particular, in the days of 
Cromwell, are full of romantic and heroic incident. Each side, 
too, contributed its contingent. The unbending perseverance 
and dogged bravery of the Puritans found a counterpart in the 
chivalry of the cavaliers. The parties were equally matched. 
It was not a hopeless struggle by a few enthusiastic barbarians 
against the disciplined armies of anempire. It was one in which 
each called in. the majesty of the law; and in the long fierce 
struggle, on which the fate of a kingdom rested, abundant mate- 
rials have been. left us for a history of all the virtues and all the 
vices that can honour and degrade humanity. Over all, there 
were two leaders whose fate excites our deepest attention, On 
the one hand, an unhappy prince, destined to the same death with 
so many of his line ; a on the other the stern Puritan soldier—- 
whose body was torn with savage ferocity from the grave, to suffer 
indignities he never offered in life, and whose memory, assas- 
sinated by all historians, has been redeemed from the ignominy 
of two hundred years,—presents one of the greatest examples in 
the records of human actions of the influence exercised by a 
human being over a contemporary generation. 

We cannot look for such fertile topics of instruction, or actions 
of such momentous interest, in the civil commotions of the ’15 
or the 45. They were the result, not of a nation’s resistance to 
intolerable wrong. They appealed to no personal interest of the 
masses; and the few who were engaged had little time, and less 
opportunity, to do more than exhibit how rashly brave men may 
venture—how patiently suffer. There are, however, names that 
have claimed the notice of posterity ; some for qualities of virtue 
in a period of corruption, some for a superiority in infamy, where 
infamy was common. Both classes will be found on both sides, 
The virtues of Duncan Forbes and of Colonel Gardiner shed a 
lustre on a cause disgraced by the Duke of Cumberland and his 
myrmidons; the generous devotion of Lochiel elevates a party 
for which such a victim as Lovat died. 

Enough: has not been said of the man who saved his country 
by the seasonable energy of an unconquerable resolution. A few 
traditional anecdotes, confined to the gentlemen of the law, give 
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a faint idea of the great accomplishments of Duncan Forbes ; but 
his exertions for the public good, when paralysis overtook. the 
councils of Government, and when incapacity led its armies, are 
lost in the conciseness of general history, and have been deemed 
unworthy of separate record. Had this man not directed the 
measures which his wisdom planned—composed, reconciled, 
united, and animated with his own energetic spirit, the lagging. 
loyalty of the people—restrained, by prudent counsel the prudent 
among the Jacobites, or by the terror of the law influenced. the 
mass who were only accessible through their fears, the whole 
Highlands would have been in arms. The number is not 
exaggerated which limits to 10,000, the clans whom the exer- 
tions of Forbes kept from following the Chevalier. “ But for his 
indefatigable exertions,” says Mr. Klose, “ the House of Hanover 
would infallibly have been driven from the British throne.” He 
received his reward in the. ruin of his fortune, which he had 
spent in supplying the troops of the nation, and of which he never 
received repayment. He exerted his influence to stay the mas- 
sacre which followed the victory of Culloden, and found his hu- 
manity regarded as intrusive. He heard the cry of — 
throughout the glens without ability to succour, and he whorhad. 
braved the storm and piloted the vessel in safety to her harbour, 
was thrown aside as a wreck when the danger ceased. The: 
treatment, though it could not subdue his patriotism, broke his 
spirit, and hurried him to his grave. 

The Culloden papers are the evidence of the unwearied ener 
of a public man, who endeavoured to meet a great calamity wih 
insufficient means. But all the accounts we have ever read of 
this admirable patriot, speak, moreover, of an intellect so pro- 
found, and a knowledge on most subjects so exact, that his: in- 
tellectual. fame has been dimmed only by the virtues which his: 
heart ever cherished. The kind -humoured gentleness, the 
indulgent view of human errors, the magnanimity under all dis- 
tresses, and the whole equipage of kindred virtues, present us with. 
a character among the noblest of the age that is gone. At all- 
times, the world delights to linger on the memory of a man firny 
in adversity, moderate in victory, humane in every fortune, be- 
loved by all men though the leader of a party; one who, by 4 
destiny not. uncommon with those who have done equal service 
to their country, died in the obscurity of private life, broken in: 
spirit by disappointment and ingratitude. In reading his history,: 
we almost. imagine ourselves perusing a lost life of one of the 
illustrious whom Plutarch has made immortal. 

No history of this man is given in any of the works before us. 
Of the feeble sketch prefixed to the Culloden papers, the general 
public know but little; and the generous tribute paid to his, 
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memory many years ago by the Edinburgh Review, is the only 
modern attempt to rescue from the oblivion into which a few 
years would otherwise plunge the brightest reputation.* In no 
place more suitable could there be a history of the fall of clan- 
ship, than in the life of the man who suggested the enact- 
ments which destroyed it. On this subject, we have now no 
space to enter, though the contrast between the half-savage 
highlander of the ’45 and the intelligent northern farmer of the 

resent day, presents many points of instruction and of interest. 
We must, however, leave the consideration of the consequences 
of the victory of Culloden, and the generaily sagacious laws which 
the condition of the Highlands called forth. Our space forbids 
us also to notice any of the interesting memoirs of some of the 
subordinate, but still celebrated personages, whose memory has 
been embalmed in Jacobitical history. Of these not the least in- 
teresting is Flora M‘Donald, by whose presence of mind, devo- 
tion, and perseverance, the Chevalier was saved. Mrs. 'Thomson’s 
memoir of this lady is extremely interesting and detailed ; as full 
of anecdote illustrative of perished things, as is the story of 
Lovat, whose doings, from their extraordinary character, deserve 
a notice we are unable to give them. 

There is also another very interesting subject, in regard to 
which we can do no more than make a passing remark. Of the 
Jacobite literature, poetical and prosaic, much deserves to be 
written, on account of its general ability—the cleverness of the 
prose, and the exquisite pathos of the poetry. The conquerors 
did not continue their dias of victory by proscribing the writ- 
ings of the vanquished. The issue of the brain was left an equal 
chance of life with the issue of the womb, and no envious Juno 
sat cross-legged over the nativity of any man’s intellectual off- 
spring. The prose, however, is not nearly equal in merit to the 
poetry, and degenerates into the virulence of personality little in- 
teresting to another generation. A different account may be 
—_ of the ballads of the Jacobites. Many of their lyrics were 
the testimony of affection to the gallantry and worth of the un- 
returning brave. Soldiers covered with wounds threw flowers 
oe the graves of the heroes who had served them as a model. 
Their song rises at the description of their glory, and sinks to 


sadness at the uniform story of their fate. They have the — 


to reach the elevation of their subject, and a pathos equal to their 


misfortunes. 





* Edinburgh Review, vol. xxvi. We have been directed to this article by Mrs. 
Thomson, who informs us that it was written by Lord Cockburn, now a learned 
and able Judge in the Court over which Forbes presided—than whom, the patri- 
otic Scottish lawyer of other times could have found no more fitting biographer. 
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These histories of the eventful times we have been considering, 
are of somewhat greater use than to gratify an idle curiosity, or 
to form the means of amusement for an idle hour. They en- 
lighten the present age by past experience and example. They 
are dragged from the obscurity of manuscript to teach us, that 
the same errors now urged upon the world as discovered truth, 
have been met and vanquished by our fathers. They show us 
their former origin, their progress, and decline, and by instruct- 
ing us how to avoid them, we have the true philosophy of his- 
tory, which does not render the present an abstraction when dis- 
coursing of the past. 


Art. III.—1. Revelations of Russia; or, the Emperor Nicholas 
and his Empire in 1844. By one who has seen and describes. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1844. 

. The White Slave; or, the Russian Peasant Girl. By the 
author of “ Revelations of Russia.” 3 vols. 8vo. London, 
1845. 

3. Eastern Europe and the Emperor Nicholas. By the author of 
* Revelations of Russia ;” “The White Slave.” Vol. 1 and 
» 2,12mo. London, 1846. 


A century and a half ago Russia was known to the rest of 
Europe as a barbarous country, without power or influence in 
the civilized world. It is now as barbarous as it was then, hav- 
ing, from its commerce with the polished communities of the 
south and west of Europe, imported only whatever there is pro- 
fligate and corrupt in their manners and customs ; but it has ac- 
quired so much power and influence, as to prove the most fatal 
enemy to that civilization which it pollutes by its contact. 
Without an army or a fleet, within one hundred and fifty years 
ago, we have seen her soldiers twice occupying the capital of 
France; we have heard competent judges express it as their 
opinion that Portsmouth and Plymouth were at the mercy of 
her navy; and her capital is a sea-port. Very little more 
ancient than the rise of Russian power, is the accession to the 
throne of the family which now occupies it. Modern as the im- 
portance is, of the country and of its rulers, it is remarkable how 
full of doubt, and how covered with darkness, is its more recent 
history, according to the admirers of its government and of those 
who preside over it. Men of all parties and of all countries, 
agree in painting the Russian empire, its emperor, and the vari- 
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ous branches of its administration, as well as the dominant reli- 
gion and its ministers, in any thing but flattering colours. Yet 
there are persons who—limiting themselves to doubting or deny- 
ing what is unhesitatingly affirmed from so many different and 
often opposite quarters—would fain persuade the world of what 
they are not probably ‘persuaded themselves, that no despotism 
is more innocent than that of Russia; that no government is 
more adapted to the country than the one that happily rules it ; 
and that, above all men of past, present, or future time, the 
actual ruler of that country is the very perfection of an auto- 
crat. If, in the following pages, it shall appear that we do not 
share in this opinion, not only after the most scrupulous ex- 
amination of such authorities as are open to every one, but after 
having had access to peculiar sources of information on which 
we can fully and entirely rely, our readers will not feel surprised. 
We answer for the facts for which we can give no special autho- 
rity, and we are sure, from all we have heard and know on the 
subject, that the same reliance may be placed on the statements 
of the author of the various works at the head of this article. As 
we are particularly desirous to lay before our readers rather the 
means of forming an opinion of their own, after having heard the 
case, than to impress them with the correctness of the opinions 
formed by other parties, we shall not bestow further praise on 
the works before us, but strongly recommend their perusal, as 
affording the most trust-worthy evidence which it is possible ta 
procure on the subject. 

What is called the “ civilization” and “ greatness” of Russia, 
dates from Peter the First, miscalled “the Great.” In about a 
century—from his accession to the throne, to the death of Cathe- 
rine I].—the rapidity and extent of Russian conquests was pro- 
digious. Under the reign of Peter I. Azof was wrested bun 
Turkey, (to which it was only temporarily restored, as were some 
of the other provinces which we are going to mention, to their 
original States, but which are now all again under the sway of 
the autocrat,) Ingria, with parts of Livonia, Esthonia and Fin- 
land, conquered from Sweden ; and Persia obliged to yield several 
provinces ; under the Empress Anna vast dominions were con- 
quered in zs under Catherine II. the best part of Poland 
was seized, and the Crimea as well as a great part of the Kuban 
ceded by Turkey. We suppose our readers familiar with the main 
features of the reign of Peter I., his energy, his cruelty and his 
vices, the whole of which had so much influence on the govern- 
ment of that sovereign, and on the effects of that. government on 
the nation. And whether our readers are, or are not, familiar 
with the private character of Catherine, her infamy was so great 
that the pen refuses as much to dwell on it, as on the traits of 
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ferocity of Peter I. That character affected, to a considerable 
extent, her conduct as a sovereign; and it is difficult, for in- 
stance, to form an idea of her profligate expenditure, without 
taking into account the vast sums which she unmercifully wrested 
from her oppressed and poor subjects, as well as from the un- 
happy inhabitants of the countries which she plundered and 
enslaved, to bestow them, with reckless prodigality, on her nu- 
merous paramours.* Without shame, as well as without reli- 
gion, she paraded a prudish delicacy on solemn occasions, and 
had the hypocrisy of affecting that respect for the established 
creed of Russia, which it is more than doubtful that she really felt 
for deity. 

She ascended the throne by first dethroning her husband, and 
then causing him to be murdered. It is not, therefore, surpris- 
ing that she behaved like an unnatural mother to the supposed 
son of that marriage. We say supposed ; for some doubt whether 
Paul I. was her son, or an illegitimate son of Elizabeth ; others 
again think he was a supposititious child substituted for one still- 
born. And even those who admit the maternity, do not hesitate 
in denying the paternity. During the life of his worse than 
step-mother, Paul was kept from court, his education was ne- 
glected, and he was, in every respect, the object of her malignity. 
‘The most detestable and despotic act of tyranny which the 
Empress exercised towards Paul was that of depriving him of 
the education and control over his children, whom she took from 
their parents to keep them herself the moment they were born. 
Alexander was thus brought up under her personal superintend- 
ence, with the view of appointing him her immediate successor, 
to the exclusion of her reputed son, his father. Tragical and bar- 
barous as was the end of Peter III., that of Paul I. was still more 
horrible; the father was murdered by order, and with the sanction 
of, his wife ; the son died by the hand of the friends of his own son, 
the late Emperor Alexander, who never avenged his death, and 
who is not unnaturally accused of having, if not ordered this foul 
deed,—at least of having become an accessory after the fact. 

The character of Paul I. was that of a suspicious and capri- 
cious tyrant—and even granting that he was originally of a kind 
disposition, there is no doubt that he was guilty of the grossest 
acts of oppression and injustice, which seemed the effect of a 
deranged intellect. His absurd vanity in declaring himself 





* This woman wrote to Repnin, her ambassador at Warsaw, “I must impress 
on you to cause the armies now at your disposal in Poland, to act, setting aside all 
illusions of humanity. . . . You must not spare any of the inhabitants of this dis- 
trict, even if they should allege the quiet and retired lives they have been leading.” 
In obedience to these orders, Suwarrow put to the sword 25,000 men, women, and 
children, at the storming of Warsaw.—Eastern Europe, i. 170. 
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Grand-Master of the Order of Malta—his childish ordonnances 
against round hats—the cruel punishments which he inflicted on 
those whom he suspected guilty of imaginary crimes—are facts 
which leave no doubt both of his folly and his tyranny. His 
caprices alarmed and kept every one in fear and suspense, and 
at last the most exalted personages, being those who were most 
exposed to his blows, began to think how to free themselves from 
such a tyrant. The governor of Petersburg, Count Pahlen, 
collected about him such agents as he deemed requisite for en- 
suring the success of his plans, without however admitting any 
one to his confidence. It is related that on one occasion Paul, 
seizing him suddenly by the arm, asked him earnestly whether 
he was in Petersburg in 1762—the year of the assassination of 
Peter III. his father—and what part he took in that business ? 
“ T was young, and I was only a witness of those events, not an 
actor in them,” answered Pahlen. “ There is a plot on foot to 
bring about a catastrophe like that,” said Paul. “ I know it,” 
replied Pahlen, “ and in order to be better informed of what is 
on, I myself am a party to it.” The calmness of Pahlen 

eceived the Emperor,* and the conspiracy was carried on in 
safety. Next to Pahlen, General Bennigsen was the most im- 
portant conspirator. Born in Hanover,t Bennigsen served in 
the English army, and then in that of Russia, in which he dis- 





* The detailed account of this conspiracy and murder, are taken from Thiers’s 
History of the Consulate, who, among other sources of information, had access to 
the memoirs of an old French emigrant, a general officer in the Russian service, 
who heard all the particulars from Pahlen and Bennigsen themselves. These me- 
moirs are now at Paris in the archives for Foreign Affairs, and the “ singular ha- 
zard” that brought them to that repository, not related by M. Thiers, we happen 
to know to be the following:—On the death of their writer, the French emigrant, 
which took place about 1826, the ambassador of France in Russia easily obtained 
from the Imperial Government a consent to seizing all the papers of the deceased, 
who, as a staunch partizan of the Bourbons, was supposed to possess documents of 
importance to the family. With the rest of his papers his memoirs were seized 
and carried to France, where the expulsion of the Bourbons has rendered them 
accessible to M. Thiers. 

+ In that deplorable book, called the History of Russia, forming part of “ the 
Cabinet Cyclopzedia,” Bennigsen is called “an Englishman.” It is the more im- 

rtant to correct this mistake, as at one time the most unfounded calumny was 
spread that England was a party to the murder of Paul. It was alleged that as she 

ined so much by-his death, the cut bono argument applied with particular force, 
rd Whitworth, ambassador at Petersburg—who had been treated with great 
disrespect, not to use a stronger word, by Paul—was on terms of great intimacy 
with a sister of Zubow ; and this added credibility to the calumny, to which still 
ter force would come if one of the principal actors were an Englishman. That 
nglish compilation is for pages and pages nothing but a bad translation of the 
“ Histoire de Russie, par Esneaux et Chennechot ;” the relation of the death 
of Paul is more particularly so ; the only alteration being as to Bennigsen’s coun- 
try, who in the French is correctly called “ Hanovérien,” but who is made an Eng- 
lishman by the translator. 
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tinguished himself and deserved the particular notice of Cathe- 
rine, who bestowed on him substantial proofs of her satisfaction. 
Paul alienated him from the service and from Russia by his 
neglect and insults, and Bennigsen having obtained permission 
to retire, was on the point of returning to his native country, 
when he consented at Pahlen’s instance to share the danger of 
the plot against the Emperor. 

On the 23d of March, at a dinner given by Pahlen, at which 
Bennigsen and the other conspirators were present, several offi- 
cers, on whom it was supposed confidence could be placed and 
whose spirits were elated by wine, were informed that the deter- 
mination had been come to of forcing Paul to abdicate ; that the 
state of his health, as well as the safety of the country required 
it; that this was the only way to prevent the destruction of 
numerous victims, whom in his sanguinary folly, Paul was going 
to sacrifice ; that the Grand Duke Alexander, heir to the throne, 
saw himself the necessity of this violent step, and gave his con- 
sent to it. It was in fact true, that on the representation of 
Pahlen, the young Grand Duke had, after some reluctance, con- 
sented to the dethronement of his father, feeling persuaded that 
that was the only way of saving not merely the country but the 
whole imperial family from destruction, the suspicious and cruel 
despot having begun to think of violent measures against his own 
relations. The persons to whom this dangerous and momentous 
scheme was thus communicated admitted the necessity of its im- 
mediate execution, and for this purpose the conspirators sallied 
forth from the house of Pahlen in the dead of the night, and di- 
rected their steps to the palace Michel, in which the Emperor 
resided. They amounted to about sixty, and were divided into 
two parties, one directed by Pahlen, the other by Bennigsen. 
The palace was more like a fortress than a royal residence, 
so great was the mistrust of that unhappy monarch, and was 
guarded accordingly; but the high rank of the conspirators gained 
them an easy admission into it. Whilst Pahlen and his followers 
formed a corps of reserve, Bennigsen and those whom he led 
went to the apartment of the Emperor, and penetrated it, after 
having cut down a faithful attendant who endeavoured to oppose 
them, and having forced another to fly crying out for help. The 
Emperor alarmed, threw himself from his bed, but could not re- 
tire for shelter to the apartment of the Empress, he, in his inces- 
sant fear, having barricaded the door that communicated with it. 
Paul concealed himself behind a screen, where he was discovered 
by Bennigsen, assisted by Platon Zubow, the last paramour of 
the Empress Catherine, whom Paul had at first basely flattered 
and loaded with presents, instead of inflicting on him the punish- 
ment which his enormous crimes richly deserved, but whom 
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afterwards, without new cause, and after having implicitly forgiven 
his misdeeds, he deprived of all his offices, and treated with con- 
tumely. Bennigsen and Zubow, sword in hand, presented to 
the Emperor an act of abdication which they had prepared, and 
called upon him to sign it at once to save his life. Whilst the 
Emperor remonstrated, some of the conspirators were alarmed 
by the fear of a surprise, and at one moment Bennigsen alone 
continued to keep the Emperor in awe with the point of his 
sword, The alarm having proved groundless, the conspirators 
returned to press the Emperor, who, finding his remonstrances 
useless, seemed now to be inclined to defend himself. A scuffle 
followed, during which the night lamp was put out, and the room 
left in darkness. Bennigsen went for another light, and, on his 
return, he found the Emperor dying ; one of the conspirators had 
broken his skull with the handle of a sword, and another had put 
him out of suffering by strangling him with a scarf. The fast 


part of this account, coming from Bennigsen himself, may be 

subject to reasonable doubts with respect to his personal conduct 

on that eventful occasion. The general opinion has been that he 

was the first, if not the only actual murderer of Paul, and Na- 

— informed O’Meara that the Emperor Alexander had told 
i 


m that such was the case. Bennigsen may have wished to make 
ple believe that he had no share in the actual spilling of the 
lood of the monarch whom he meant only to dethrone. 

This was, in fact, the extent to which the conspirators said they 
meant to go; and it was only so far and no farther, that they had 
—— Alexander that they would proceed. When this prince 

eard that he was Emperor, and when he learnt that to mount 
the throne he had to step on the body of his murdered parent, 
he is said to have given way to unfeigned grief and indignation 
at the catastrophe. Whatever his feelings may have been at the 
time, this is certain, that not only were the assassins of the father 
allowed to go unpunished, but that they continued to be high in 
the confidence and affection of the son. Bennigsen was restored 
to the service, and up to the moment of his death he received his 
salary of commander-in-chief of the army. If Alexander did 
really say to Napoleon that he employed Bennigsen because he 
could not help it, this is only another proof of the duplicity of 
his character. 

Alexander’s professions of liberality, justice and magnanimity, 
so ostentatiously put forth from the very moment of his acces- 
sion to the throne, were shamefully belied by his acts, till he, 
as soon as it suited him best to show himself in his true colours, 
laid aside even the hypocritical appearance which he had assumed. 
One of his first acts on mounting the throne was to abandon his 
Swedish and Danish allies, by signing alone a maritime conven- 
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tion with England; and, as soon as a treaty with France had 
been concluded, Alexander, following in the footsteps of his father, 
united Georgia to the Russian empire, protesting that this was 
done, not with interested views of aggrandizement, but merely 
out of regard for the security of the lives and property of the 
Georgians themselves. A new alliance, to which Prussia and 
Sweden, besides other powers, were parties, was subsequently 
entered into by Russia. After the battles of Austerlitz, Jena, 
Eylau and Friedland, the famous interviews of Tilsit, between 
Alexander, Napoleon, and, subsequently, the King of Prussia, 
took place. There Alexander, at first meeting Napoleon, ex- 
claimed, “ I hate the English as much as you do,” and following 
up, with corresponding good faith, this first avowal, equally dis- 
graceful whether true or false, Alexander concluded a separate 
treaty with — by which the Russian Emperor obtained 
a district of Poland, containing more than 400,000 inhabitants, 
then belonging to Prussia. A few months only before that treaty, 
the Emperor had promised the King of Prussia that he would do 
his utmost to prevent him from losing a village by the war in 
which they were engaged. Besides this public treaty, containing 
other and more ope stipulations, mostly at the expense of 
every one of the allies of Russia, who were thus basely deserted 
and betrayed, a secret treaty was concluded, to which the atten- 
tion of our statesmen cannot be too often directed, as it shows to 
what an extent France and Russia are ready to assist each other 
in furthering their ambitious and rapacious schemes. The text of 
that treaty was for a long time kept secret ; and as it is not even 
now generally known, we beg to give it in the note below.* Not 
satisfied with betraying his old allies, Alexander hastened to betray 
his new friend. It seems undoubted that it was by Russia that 





* Art. 1. Russia shall take possession of European Turkey, and extend her con- 
quests in Asia as far as she may think proper. 2d. The Bourbons, and the House 
of Braganza, shall cease to reign over Spain and Portugal, and shall be succeeded 
by a prince of Napoleon’s family. 3d. The temporal authority of the Pope shall 
cease, and the Roman States shall be incorporated with the kingdom of Italy. 4th. 
Russia binds herself to assist France with her fleet for the conquest of Gibraltar. 
5th, The French shall take possession of the towns situated on the coast of Africa, 
such as Algiers, Tunis, &c., and, at the General Peace, all these conquests shall be 
given as indemnities to the Kings of Sardinia and Sicily. 6th. France shall have 
Malta, and no peace shall be concluded with England so long as she holds that 
Island. 7th. Egypt shall be occupied by France. 8th. The navigation of the 
Mediterranean shall be exclusively permitted to the Russians, the French, the 
Spaniards, and the Italians, but to no other nation. 9th. The Hanseatic towns shall 
be given, as indemnity, to Denmark, provided this Power consent to delivering up 
her fleet to France, 10th. Their Majesties the Emperors of France and of Russia 
promise to enter into a special convention, by which they will agree to prevent any 
nation from navigating any merchant ships, except if possessed of a proportionate 
number of men of war. 
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our Cabinet was informed of the stipulation respecting the Danish 
fleet, which led to its seizure by this country, in a manner which 
nothing but the peculiar and imperative circumstances of the case 
could justify. Sir Walter Scott informs us that, whilst, publicly, 
the seizure of the Danish fleet was proclaimed by Alexander a 
piratical act of banditti, his Imperial Majesty sent secret agents 
to our ministers to congratulate them on their success, and to 
assure them that, in spite of circumstances, the Autocrat was as 
much as ever attached to the cause of European independence. 

As to Sweden, the conduct of Alexander, the brother-in-law of 
the king of that country, was still more unprincipled. No sooner 
had the Emperor of Russia made his arrangements with him of 
France, than he called upon his recent ally the King of Sweden, 
to acknowledge Napoleon’s titles and strictly to enforce the con- 
tinental blockade. The Swedish monarch having refused to 
comply with these demands, war was declared against him, rebel- 
lion and treason urged upon his troops and his subjects, bribery 
and corruption sr ent y the Russian minister, who resided at 
Stockholm, protected by that law of nations which he so per- 
fidiously abused, to debauch the Swedish commanders and ge- 
nerals; by such means as these, Finland was united to the 
Russian dominions. Neither Alexander nor Buonaparte were, 
however, acting honestly towards each other, and, at last, the 
mortal combat began, which ended with the first invasion of 
France and the occupation of Paris. Although Alexander 
wished for the restoration of the Bourbons, he did not, even at the 
last moment, refuse to take into consideration the proposition 
of making terms with Napoleon. The Bourbons, however, were 
restored, and a Constitution given by them to France, chiefly, it 
is said, at the persuasion of the + Meccan of Russia. At the 
Congress of Vienna, his insatiable greediness, which had, even 
before that meeting had been called together, caused serious un- 
easiness to his allies, showed itself so undisguisedly and so vio- 
lently, that England, Austria and France, were forced, for their 
own security, to enter into a secret alliance, which formed the 
subject of a separate treaty, signed in February 1815, at Vienna. 
This transaction would have remained for ever a secret, had not 
Louis XVIII. left the treaty at the Tuileries when he fled from 
it on the approach of Buonaparte, on the 19th of March of that 
same year. Napoleon, to conciliate the Emperor of Russia, com- 
municated to him a copy of that document; but Alexander 
deemed Louis X VIII. likely to prove to Russia a less dangerous 
monarch of France than Napoleon. On the second invasion of 
France, Alexander opposed the partition of that monarchy, think- 
ing, and not without reason, that France might on the whole, and 
in the course of events, be a useful ally to Russia, and a jealous 
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rival, if not enemy, of England. Nor was he mistaken; for 
when Russia, not long after his death, made war on Turley, 
France alone Poca the other Powers from interfering to pro- 
tect that country from falling, at a future time, a prey to the un- 
scrupulous ambition of her enemy, who was thus allowed to smooth 
the way for the execution of his ulterior plans. The subsequent con- 
duct of the Autocrat towards the Poles,—the moment he found 
them determined to assert their right to that constitutional oppo- 
sition without which no representative government can exist,—as 
well as towards Spain, Portugal, and the Italian States, which had 
endeavoured to ameliorate their political condition, and so esta- 
blish a free government, is too well known to need more than 
simply to be mentioned. He died with the pang of having dis- 
covered an extensive conspiracy against himself and the whole of 
his family, set on foot by Fis own subjects, in Russia itself. 
Constantine, his next brother, ought to have succeeded him, 
according to the order cf succession. But his marriage with a 
Polish lady, daughter of a private gentleman, named Grusinsky, 
afterwards created Princess Lowitz, was preceded by his solemn 
renunciation of the succession,* and by an ukase of the Emperor 
his brother, by which he declared that whatever member of the im- 
perial family married a subject, lost the right to ascend the impe- 
rial throne. Russia and the world were saved from the scourge 
of a prince, who, as viceroy of Poland, showed, more than his eldest 
brother, the same savage caprice and tyrannical inclination of 
their father Paul. His chief delight was to play at soldiers ; and 
he had certainly succeeded in making those of Poland the most 
_ automata that ever were seen fashioned from human 
eings. His suspicious and wayward temper made him dis- 
cover symptoms, which his insanity turned into proofs, of treason- 
able conspiracies, in the most innocent acts of the people. With- 
out justice, as well as without mercy, the most cruel punishments 
were inflicted on the victims of this man’s madness. The terror 
of his many-eyed police, which increased its own importance by 
the imaginary discoveries of imaginary crimes, had thrown the 
utmost distrust and alarm into every family. Yet, when the 
time came that injured and yet unavenged Poland made, once 
more, a noble effort to free herself from the iron yoke which 
force, treachery and the folly of her own children had imposed 


* Constantine, in his letter to Alexander, dated the 14th of January 1822, 
acknowledged that, “ should he ever be invested with the high dignity to which he 
was called by his birth, he did not believe himself possessed of the talent, or energy, 
indispensable for the performance of its duties.’ He was, however, considered 
wm ow by both his brothers to govern, with unlimited power, the kingdom of 

oland. 
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upon her, Constantine, vacillating and incapable of taking any 
resolution, either bold or noble, allowed the reins of the govern- 
ment to fall from his hands, through timidity ; and having a 
pealed to the generosity of that nation whom he had so only 
oppressed, he obtained from their clemency that personal safety 
which he had hardly a right to expect, and which he had not, 
certainly, deserved at their hand.* 

It was necessary to give some idea of the character of his pre- 
decessors and of their governments, before coming to pot of 
the government and character of the present Emperor, Nicholas, 
who succeeded to the place which Constantine refused to fill. 
The refusal of the one, and the accession of the other, cost the 
lives of twenty thousand human beings! What a beginning of 
a reign! 

During the last years of Alexander’s life, several secret societies 
were formed in Russia, which reckoned among their number 
men of undoubted patriotism, enlightened views, philanthropic 
sentiments, high birth and splendid fortune. From their posi- 
tion, they were as aware of the renunciation of Constantine as 
they were acquainted with the haughty and harsh character of 
Nicholas. Constantine had lucid intervals, during which he 
occasionally indulved in fits of bonhommie, as it is called, like his 
father. But the harsh character of Nicholas never was known 
to relent, and has never relented since: there is no instance of his 
having once forgiven or forgotten an offence. He is a true 
despot.t This induced the conspirators to act with promptitude, 
and take advantage of the circumstance of Constantine’s resigna- 
tion of the crown. On the death of Alexander, Nicholas, though 
he must have known the arrangements made, and though the 
King of Prussia consented to the marriage of his daughter to 
him, on the express understanding that her husband was to suc- 
ceed Alexander, was the first to take the oath of allegiance to Con- 
stantine, as Emperor, who was not only proclaimed as such, but 
was universally considered the autocrat, till the return of a courier 
from Warsaw, where he then was, who brought the confirmation 
of his determination to decline the crown. The conspirators then 


* Constantine refused the throne for fear of being murdered. He died very 
suddenly, however, when he was hardly fifty-two years old, and his wife soon fol- 
lowed him. The Emperor Alexander’s wife too died, a very few weeks after 
her husband. To return to the want of courage of Constantine, let us be well un- 
derstood. He was fool-hardy and reckless, as many madmen are who do not per- 
ceive danger. He did not confront the danger which he saw, coolly and deliberately, 
knowing what he did, and why he did it ; which constitutes true courage. 

+ “Le pouvoir que le Prince a de pardonner, exécuté avec sagesse, peut avoir 
d’admirables effets. Le principe du gouvernement despotique, qui ne pardonne 
pas, et 4 qui on ne pardonne jamais, le prive de ces avantages.”— sprit des Lois, 
Liv. vi., ch. 16. 
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endeavoured to persuade the poor ignorant soldiers that Nicholas 
usurped the throne of his brother, who had not really resigned 
the crown, and induced these poor victims to shout—* Constan- 
tine and Constitution !”—the latter, incredible as it may seem, 
being represented to them, and believed by them, to be Con- 
stantine’swife. The fidelity of some corps, influenced by Nicholas’s 
friends, particularly the artillery, kept firm to his side by General 
Benkendorf, lately deceased, and who was ever since that day, a 
seve favourite with the Emperor, and his Minister of Police, and 
the cowardice of some of the chiefs of the conspiracy, secured the 
victory to Nicholas. The artillery mowed down the defenceless 
and deluded soldiers, who, from an excess of loyalty, and firmly 
convinced of standing by their lawful sovereign, had proclaimed 
Constantine.* Nicholas was thus seated on the throne. The 
punishment inflicted on the conspirators, some of whom, against 
the law of the country where punishment of death is said to be 
abolished, were executed, and so far more fortunate than those 
whose lives were spared, only for banishment to Siberia, With 
Nicholas the incarnation of despotism was seated on the throne. 
He personally governs, either in a direct manner or through the 
executors of his own individual will, the whole of his empire, 
and he alone is responsible, before God and man, for whatever 
good or evil befalls sixty millions of human beings under his sway, 
or is indirectly felt by the whole of the human race on whose 
happiness or unhappiness the absolute wielder of so enormous 
a power has too much influence. 

On his accession to the throne, the Emperor Alexander, as his 
father Paul had done, on the same occasion, before him, seemed 
inclined to suppress the secret police, which had been so strongly 
organized under the name of “Secret Tribunal,” or “ Secret 





* Miloradovitch, the Governor-General of St. Petersburg, the favourite veteran 
of the Russian army, one of the heroes of the “ War of Liberation,” was shot dead 
by Kahovsky on his riding up tu the revolutionary soldiers to harangue them. They 
recollected that, sometime previous, on a regiment having been driven to mutiny 
by the oppressive and tyrannical condyct of its colonel, Miloradovitch induced the 
mutineers to lay down their arms, on promise of pardon and redress of grievances, 
and to follow him into the fortress situated on the Neva, opposite the winter palace. 
Not a man of that regiment was afterwards seen, and what became of them noone 
knows. The man capable of such conduct had, however, some kindness in him, it 
is said. On one occasion, a poor man who had a suit pending, complained to him 
that he should be ruined, as “ could not bribe the judge. “ If you ean’t bribe,” 
said Miloradovitch, “ you will certainly lose your suit.” “ How can I bribe,” 
asked the unhappy suitor, “I have no money.” “ Nor have I,” replied Milora- 
dovitch, but here is my cloak ; go and sell it.” He spoke German and French, 
after a fashion, and he did not belie the common saying, that the education of a 
Russian nobleman is skin-deep. One of his dialogues with the Grand-Duchess 
Helen, the wife of Michel, is well known. He called her attention to a striking 
view—* Voyez, madame, que e’est pittagogue! Pittoresque, vous voulez dire. 
Ah! pittoresque et pittagogue c’est synagogue.” 
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Chancery,” under Catherine. But he soon gave that detestable 
institution more power than it ever had before. The present 
Emperor has, however, increased it. In this country it is im- 
possible to give an idea of the atrocities which such an  institu- 
tion can enable its villanous members to commit, even supposing 
its heads to be most willing and inclined to administer strict jus- 
tice in the common affairs of life. In proportion as such police 
is strong, its officers are powerful, met their power consists in 
being able to do evil if they choose. To purchase their good 
will is, therefore, a matter of the highest importance for any one 
who wishes to live in peace and cmedinel ; and in proportion 
as the power of annoyance can be exercised with impunity, means 
of securing its good will must be employed. 

An English gentleman married a lady of a German family 
which had been long settled in Petersburg, and went to live 
there himself. Soon after their marriage, the head of the police 
of the district paid them a visit, and made the politest bow to 
the husband, who asked his wife the meaning of such a call. 
“ He wants twenty-five rubles,” said the wife, “ and you had 
better give them.” “TI shall do no such thing,” answered 
the Englishman; and the police-officer made ae bow, and 
went away. ‘Two or three weeks afterwards, a policeman went 
to the gentleman’s house, to request his immediate attendance at 
the police. It was two o’clock in the morning. The gentleman 
refused to go; so presently three policemen came, and threatened 
to break the door open if the gentleman did not make his appear- 
ance forthwith, which he was obliged todo. Not to be pinioned, 
he had to pay eighty copeks to the corporal of the squad. The 
night was bitterly cold, but that was a luxury compared with the 
foul atmosphere of the den full of drunken thieves and lowest vaga 
bonds, intowhich the gentleman was ushered, to wait till six o’clock 
for the head of the police of the district (Nadzooratel), who, as his 
clerk said, had been obliged to go to his superior on important 
business, expressing his regret that the gentleman’s delay in 
obeying the first summons was the cause of his having to wait 
now. At last the Nadzooratel made his appearance in his morn- 
ing gown and slippers, and with great coolness, asked what pro- 
cured him the pleasure of seeing Mr. at so early an hour. 
“ Why did you send three soldiers to fetch me?” “ Three sol- 
diers! That officious blockhead,” answered the man in power, 
yer to his clerk or secretary, “ never knows how to behave. 

ordered him to let you know that I wanted to see you at your 
leisure, to ask whether you knew anything of an Englishman 
who spells his name exactly like yours, and instead of doing as 
he was told, he sends for you at two o'clock in the morning !” 
The gentleman, in a passion, as one may well conceive, at the 
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treatment he had received, and at the impudence of the official, 
talked big of his determination to complain to the ambassador, 
and seek redress. The wily police-officer, with great humility, 
begged his pardon over and over again, expressed his deep sorrow 
at the mistake caused by the stupidity of his clerk, and, with 
numberless bows and great civility, allowed the Englishman to 
return home. On his complaint, and after an investigation, the 
man in power was punished by being removed to another quarter. 
His successor went to pay a visit to our countryman, who at once 
gave him twenty-five rubles, and by feeing him at the proper 
time, and as is understood to be the custom, he never again was 
called up at two o’clock in the morning by the police. 

The censorship of the press with respect to foreign books, and 
the panies of passports are two of the most important branches 
of the police service, and two of the most fruitful sources of re- 
venue to its officers. The law with respect to the importation 
of books is that on books arriving at the frontiers the cases are 
examined to see what duty is to be paid. After this they are 
sealed and sent to the imperial censure office at St. Fetenion , 
from which the seals are returned to the custom-house which 
affixed them originally, with a certificate that the boxes No. 

addressed to had been delivered intact to the office 
of the censure on such a day. Then the contents of the cases 


are examined by the censors, and such books as are prohibited 

are kept, whilst those to which there is no objection are delivered 

up to the owner. Such is the law: now for the practice. We 

must premise—and this is to be kept in mind not only with re- 

spect to the police, but with respect to all officers under the 

government in Russia, excepting, eoapae the highest—that their 
e 


salaries are utterly inadequate to their support. The government 
is perfectly aware of this ; and, as Admiral Greig, our countryman, 
used to say, in Russia it is only necessary to live in the country 
to understand an ukase : its tenor is quite immaterial. An ukase 
forbidding the furious driving of the nobility in St. Petersburg, 
meant, according to the gallant Admiral, that whereas the officers 
of police could not live on 600 rubles a-year—their regular pay 
ie government allowed them to tax as heavily as they found 
it requisite for their own support the noblemen of the capital, 
who, the government knew perfectly well, would not give up 
driving at a breakneck pace. The censors of the press are not 
better paid than the rest of the officials, and to make up a decent 
salary, some years ago they had recourse to the following arrange- 
ment, which we are not certain is still carried on, although we 
have a strong opinion on the subject. At the beginning of the 
vear one or two of the principal booksellers were summoned before 
the chairman of the committee of censure, who informed them 
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that according to an estimate the booksellers ought to provide 
between forty and fifty thousand rubles. The sum was privately 
raised by the trade among themselves; by a sort of duty put by 
them on the books which they imported. This arrangement be- 
ing struck, the cases of books on their arrival at St. Petersburg 
were not taken to the censors at all; the seals only were sent to their 
office and returned by them in the regular way to the custom-house 
from which they came. Every book was, therefore, to be got in 
Russia, by paying of course for those which were prohibited a remu- 
nerating price, including the bribery tax on them. Woe to the 

r wretch who for whatever reason tried to avoid payment of 
this black-mail; he was sure to be severely punished. A book- 
seller of the name of Dixon, a simple honest Englishman, imported 
a dozen or two of prohibited books without bribing the censors. 
He was arrested, his shop shut up, his business ruined, and he 
imprisoned and kept in durance for several months. As to pro- 
hibited books that travellers happen to have in their possession at 
the moment of entering Russia, they are taken from them, and 
ought to be returned to the owners on their leaving the empire. 
Yet the obstacles and difficulties thrown in the way of this resti- 
tution are so many that the books are generally left behind. ‘The 
censors in whose hands they remain made it a practice to sell them 
to the booksellers; and just because the books were prohibited 
“ handsome” prices were invariably set upon them. 

As to passports, in order to understand what a means of vexa- 
tion they can be, it is necessary to keep in mind that no one is 
exempted from being always furnished with a passport, permis de 
séjour, or other document, to be produced at any moment at 
the request of any police-officer, to prove that he has a right to 
be where he is. ie: who is not provided with proper papers is 
considered a vagabond—that is to say a felon—and liable to be 
imprisoned. As a correlative measure to the passport system, 
every house-proprietor is obliged to keep a register not only 
of all those who rent any part of his property, but of all the ser- 
vants residing with each family in the house, under penalty of a 
fine of about 4s. for each day and each person unregistered and 
unreported. The houses in St. Petersburg being generally very 
large, and let out in portions to various parties, it may be easily 
conceived that the officers find plenty of cases in which the law has 
been broken and the parties have rendered themselves liable to be 
fined. They are not, however, fined, nor are they interfered with 
for some length of time; by which connivance the officers of po- 
lice contrive to secure to themselves free quarters in the follow- 
ing manner. When a house-proprietor has become liable to pay 
for aggregate fines twenty or thirty pounds, he is pounced upon ; 
but instead of enforcing payment, if he allows the officers to 
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have rooms enough for their office and residence for six months 
or so gratis, the fine is not levied, and both parties gain by the 
arrangement. 

Two or three years ago the Emperor published an ukase, or- 
dering all Jews who did not possess landed property, (or more 
properly speaking, wmmovable property,) to be removed about 
twenty miles from the frontiers. ‘This unheard-of piece of bar- 
barous legislation was resorted to on the plea that these poor 
wretches were incorrigible smugglers, who baftled all the attempts 
of the custom-house officers to enforce the revenue laws. It is 
superfluous to observe, that when such laws are, no matter for 
what reason, habitually and regularly evaded, the fault rests with 
the laws themselves, and the real remedy is to alter them. In 
this particular case Jews as well as Christians were smugglers, 
because the duties were so preposterous as to leave them ample 
profits, after having handsomely bribed the very officers who 
were to prevent smuggling, and who found it more profitable to 
assist the smugglers than to oppose them. The ukase was sent 
down to the Governor-General of Wilna, by whom it was trans- 
mitted to the Civil Governor for execution. The latter called 
together the “ Councillors” employed under him, and, after 
having stated the sum which, in his opinion, might be squeezed 
out of the Jews who were affected by the ukase, put up its exe- 
cution to the highest bidder among them. Having thus secured a 
handsome sum to himself, the Governor was not-willing to dispute 
the right of the purchaser to farm out the business to the various 
officers of the district, each for his own dependencies, making, of 
course, a good profit on the prime cost. The Jews had then to 
pay for the retail price given, and a profit to the retailer. Those 
only were found to possess no immovable property who had 
been fleeced too heavily on former occasions to have any thing 
left for the present. Those, on the contrary, who were not 
utterly penniless, soon found out the means of proving, in a 
satisfactory manner, that one-fiftieth part of a wretched house 
belonged to them, and that they were not therefore liable to 
removal. It is no exaggeration to say, that the Russian hamlet 
of Georgenburg, on the Prussian frontier towards Tilsit, has no 
house with less than thirty proprietors ! 

With respect to passports, they are not only a source of revenue 
from Russians, and from those who travel in Russia, but they are 
so from those who wish to quit it. It is very well known, that 
no permission to travel out of Russia is granted to any native 
except noblemen, and that, on obtaining it, they are subject to 
a tax proportionate to their means, and to the more or less in- 
fluence—to be secured by bribes—which they can exercise in 
high quarters. With respect to foreigners living in Russia, and, 
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to a certain extent, looked upon as a more lawful prey than mere 
temporary travellers, the actual difficulties to be removed by 
bribery are started at the moment of the delivery of the passport 
itself. A German, on the strength of a solemn promise re- 
ceived from the superintending officer of the passports, ordered 
horses to his carriage, and sent for the passport. The servant 
returned with the officer’s compliments and regrets that the 
passport could not be had, as the Governor General had gone 
to the country, and had left none signed blank. The vexation 
and disappointment of the German were great; he thought the 
officer from whom he had obtained the promise too high minded 
and too honourable to accept a bribe—he had not lived in Russia 
long enough then—and was just giving up the thought of start- 
ing, when a Russian lawyer — to call upon him to wish 
him a pleasant journey. On hearing how the affair stood, the 
Russian told the German to be cheerful, for the passport would 
come immediately if he would just give him one ae a rubles 
to procure it with. The sum was given, the lawyer went to the 
— office, and, in half an hour, returned with the wished- 
or document. 

The drawers and acceptors of bills of exchange to a consider- 
able amount, had conspired to cheat certain parties, who had 
discounted the paper. A law-suit followed; and the officers of 
the tribunal summoned the discounters, at least once a week, 
before them, to assist in the inquiry. One of them had pressing 
business out of Russia to attend to; but, on the plea that his 
= was necessary for the furtherance of justice, he was re- 
used a passport. All his remonstrances were met by “ you must 
stay.” By some influence with the Governor-General, this 
person obtained an order on the Police office to deliver him 
a passport immediately. The order was presented at the oe 
place, when the holder of it was directed to call again in a day 
or two. In the interval an officer paid him a visit, and told him, 
without disguise, that one Pecan rubles were expected of him 
for his passport. He pleaded the order of the Governor-General. 
“ True,” was the answer, “ you have his Excellency’s order— 
nothing better—but how could he know that your presence was 
absolutely necessary for the judicial inquiry in which you are 
concerned? He would not have given that order had he known 
the truth. Yet, one thousand rubles, to serve you, will remove 
the obstacle.” The gentleman who wanted the passport interested 
the police-master of the metropolis in his favour, who went to 
inquire, and then returned, saying: “ They are a pack of scoun- 
drels, Sir; you can’t have your passport without paying the 
thousand rubles which they ask.” The sum was at last paid, 
and the passport delivered at once. 
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This anecdote shows what is to be expected in such a country, 
and under such a system of government, respecting the adminis- 
tration of justice. It is needless to say that it is bought and sold 
like every thing else, and that when corruption does not succeed 
in perverting justice—and it does wherever it is employed—force 
and violence are resorted to with perfect impunity, by those who 
know to what extent they may presume, either on the fear of 
others, or on their own power of bribery. Every one has his 
own price, and can be bribed in Russia—the Emperor with a 
province, and a poor wretched employé with a few kopecks. 
Admiral Greig, already mentioned, used to say, that, in Russia, 
one needs but know three things, to whom to give, when to give, 
and how much to give. The father of the present Consul at 
KGnigsberg, Mr. Adelson, was an army contractor, and had a 
(very doubtful) claim on Russia and Prussia, arising out of trans- 
actions which occurred during the wars of 1812-15. Two 
hundred thousand rubles paid to the late Minister of Finance, 
Cancrine, secured a favourable decision and settlement of the 
claim as to Russia, in which Prussia was obliged to acquiesce ; 
Cancrine going halves in this share of the spoil. Mr. Adelson 
abjured Judaism, and the office of Consul is now filled by the 
son of the rich contractor. Another Jew purchased at a sale by 
auction a valuable string of pearls, which had been pledged at 
the “ Mont de Piété.” The moment the contract was concluded, 
a lady, accompanied by an officer of justice, stepped into the 
auction room to claim the pearls as her property, stolen from her 
by a servant, (slave.) The purchaser objected to delivering them 
up, and it was finally agreed, that the pearls should be sealed up 
by the officer, but left in the hands of the purchaser, who gave 
a bond in writing, promising not to dispose of them before the 
result of an inquiry which was to be instituted on the subject. 
As this inquiry was never concluded, the Jew went to the officer 
who held his promise, bribed him to give it up, and, having 
obtained it, disposed of the pearls without further ceremony. 

The tudes that every one has of the difficulties, not to say 
impossibility, of forcing a dishonest debtor to pay his creditor, is 
the principal cause of the high rate of interest of money in Russia 
compared with England. Instances are not uncommon of 
acceptors and drawers of bills, notoriously having ample means 
to discharge their obligations, baffling the holders of their bills 
for months, although by law they ought either to pay within 
three days or go to prison. But nobody needs go to prison 
in Russia who hn the means of bribing those who are to ar- 
rest him, and no prudent man gives credit or lends money, 
as a general rule, without charging in some shape or other what 
he knows he will have to sacrifice to obtain payment. This 
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applies to all sorts of credits; and, in fact, the higher the rank 
of the debtor, the greater the sacrifice that is required to obtain 
a settlement of what he owes. In the case of the Emperor, for 
instance, the sacrifice to be made is to bribe those who are order- 
ed to pay, but who know how to avoid compliance with such 
orders. 

An Italian, possessing an original Carlo Dolce (we believe) of 
great merit, went to St. Petersburg to offer it to the Emperor 
Alexander, to whom, however, he found it impossible even to 
shew it. By the advice of a German settled in Russia, and who 
knew the country, the Italian bribed the keeper of the garden of 
one of the country-houses at which the Emperor was staying, and 
his majesty’s attention was called to the painting during one of 
his morning walks. Alexander was pleased with the picture, 
and ordered that its price should be paid to the owner. The 

rice was 25,000 rubles. The Italian posted back to St. Peters- 

urg, informed his German friend of his success, and begged 
of him to help him in getting everything ready for his immediate 
departure, as he expected to receive his money on the next day. 
His German friend told him not to be in such a hurry, without 
telling him more. The next day the Italian called at the proper 
office for a settlement. He was told, with the greatest affectation 
of deference and respect, that the order of his majesty should be 
attended to, but that such payments were always made on the first 
of every month, and at no other time, and that as it was now only 
the fourth of the present month, Mr. B. must call again in about 
four weeks. In vain did the Italian remonstrate against this de- 
lay ; the “ Aulic Councillor” with whom he had the honour to 
speak, told him with great politeness that it was impossible to 
make an exception from the general rule on the present occasion. 
The disconsolate Italian went to his German friend for advice, 
and the reader may imagine his grief on learning that without 
making a very handsome present to his excellency the aulic coun- 
cillor, the money would not be forthcoming on the first of next 
month. The day came, the Italian presented himself to the 
polite aulic councillor, who told him most civilly, and with great 
sorrow, that unfortunately his Majesty, who had gone to the south 
of the empire a few hundred miles off, has inadvertently over- 
drawn his account, that in his absence this unfortunate mistake 
could not be rectified, and that on the return of his Imperial 
Majesty, which would be in about two months at the utmost, Mr. 
B. should undoubtedly be paid. Mr. B. had again recourse to 
his German friend, who, meanwhile, knowing the people, had 
ascertained that his excellency the aulic councillor expected 20 
per cent. for himself as a douceur for the trouble of paying the 
italian, The German advised the unlucky creditor to accept 
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the terms, or to make up his mind to be six months longer in 
Russia. Having by this time learnt to appreciate the German’s 
advice, Mr. B. consented to the sacrifice. In addition to the 5000 
rubles for his excellency the aulic councillor, the German coun- 
cillor kept 1000 rubles more for his own commission, and within a 
few hours the Italian received 19,000 rubles, and, having got good 
bills, left Russia. This German had a relation on the exchange 
at St. Petersburg, who bought bills on Paris for the 19,000 rubles, 
and it is from him that we have heard all the particulars of this 
transaction. He did not tell us what was his commission for 
purchasing the aforesaid bills. 

Prince G. had been in France, where he had bought wines for 
which he gave 20,000 francs in bills payable at Petersburg. The 
bills were sent to a Mr. D. to get cash, but when they became 
due they were of course not paid. The holder of the bills applied 
to an agent of the Prince, and entreated him to endeavour to get 
the bills paid; the agent offered 5000 rubles for the 20,000, 
which were declined, he, however, offering bills of the Prince, 
not at 25 but at 15 per cent. of the amount. The creditors in- 
structed their St. Petersburg agent to take legal proceedings 
against the Prince ; which was done—he never answering sum- 
mons, or taking any notice of the acts issued against him,—and 
in due time execution being granted against him, his furniture 
was seized, and he found on his return home officers in possession. 
He called on his servants (slaves) to turn the officers out, and 
after having threatened to make the head of them make his exit 
by a window, he himself threw him down stairs. The prince, who 
was a colonel in the guards, then removed all his furniture out 
of the jurisdiction of the court, which rendered a new proceeding 
necessary, and the creditors having had enough of Russian justice, 
rather than take any more steps in the matter, lost the 20,000 
francs and the expenses already incurred, and gave up the affair 
as desperate. 

With respect to the nobility, it is not always want of will, it is 
often want of power that prevents them from fulfilling their pe- 
cuniary engagements. Among the great families who Seats come 
to live at St. Petersburg, and who have been drawn or forced into 
the vortex of that Court, there are few, indeed, whose fortune 
is not more or less injured. The worst that can befall to any of 
these patricians is to receive assistance from the Government : 
when that happens, the seed of destruction is implanted in their 
family. The old nobility observe with dread the Sooienes of their 
possessions, and the growth of the power of the Emperor, to 
whose usurpation of despotism they are far from reconciled; wit- 
ness the very few of them that remained in Moscow (where they 
mostly reside,) at the time of the coronation of Nicholas. Every 
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encouragement is held out by the Government to the ruin of 
atrician houses. St. Petersburg, to which, as we said, they are 
all, little by little, allured or forced, is sure to prove ruinous to 
people obliged to live in idleness, without solid education, or relish 
for sensible pursuits or occupations, and who squander in gam- 
bling and debauchery, to an unparalleled and almost incredible 
extent, not only their paternal fortunes, but whatever else some of 
them contrive to become possessed of, by extortion and downright 
robbery, with which they are familiar. The wealth of a Russian 
nobleman is computed by the number of souls, i. ¢., male serfs, 
that he possesses. These serfs are, in fact, slaves to all intents 
and purposes. In order to undermine the power of the nobles, 
the Government, calculating with great tact and knowlege of 
the character of the people, grants money, on mortgage of the 
landed property and of the slaves thereunto belonging, at the rate 
of six per cent., of which five per cent. go to the lender, and the 
other, one per cent., is ime asasinking fund. The borrower 
is the more easily allured to borrow, as he rashly thinks he will 
be able to pay off his debt without almost perceiving it. But 
what invariably happens is, that no interest at all being paid, 
the interest is capitalized, and compound interest exacted. In 
a few years, the debt amounts to so large a sum as to make the 
borrower despair of being ever able to pay it. He has borrowed, 
at first, two hundred rubles on each soul, (that is, male slave,) on 
an estate ; he borrows a hundred and fifty more on each, and then 
thinks no more of his debt or estate. The Government, within 
two years, have the power to foreclose the mortgage, and to de- 
clare the property forfeited to the Crown, and they get for three 
hundred and fifty rubles slaves worth five hundred rubles each. 
The consequence of this system is, that out of forty-five mil- 
lions of slaves which are in the Russian Empire, “ twenty-three 
and four-fifths are the property of the landholders, and upwards of 
twenty-one and one-fifth ~~~ to the domain of the Emperor 
or Empress And thus the sovereigns of Russia, whilst 
they have succeeded in disseminating abroad the opinion, that it 
is their mission to abolish servitude in their dominion, have been, 
and are still the chief slave proprietors in their empire.”* Ina 
country where the Emperor is the master of every thing, he is a 
fortiori the master of his own slaves ; and, in these, he has ready 
agents to overcome whatever resistance might be opposed by the 
nobility, to whom the somewhat larger proportion of the slave po- 
pulation belongs. Then, in many respects, the Emperor’s slave 
is better off than the slave of a private proprietor. “ The fate of 
the private serfs,” says the author just quoted, “ differs as much 
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as the character of as many masters. The vices, the personal 
inhumanity, the avarice, the necessities, the inattention or absen- 
teeism of the lord, all operate upon the destiny of the slave,”—p. 
54. “ Practically, the private slave is life and limb at the dis- 
posal of his master, as completely as slaves ever have been in any 
country. He can be sold or hired out like a beast of burden. 
. . . . The master may remove one or all his peasants, for life, 
from one estate to another, though thousands of miles apart 
No respect is paid to the feelings of the father, of the husband, of 
the daughter, or the wife; and there are no purposes, the most infa- 
mous, to which the slave is not always liable to be devoted, and fre- 
quently applied,”’—pp. 58 and 59. In point of fact—and, speaking 
of the slaves as one would of cattle—only exactly as many slaves 
are kept in the villages as are sufficient to till the ground, and 
for this purpose the Russian nobleman renders old men and the 
women available. Young men, and a large proportion of the 
young women also, are sent to the towns and cities of the empire, 
where they must find employment as servants, the masters tak- 
ing the lion’s share of their wages. In St. Petersburg the case 
in general is, that fifty per cent. of the earnings of these poor 
slaves is levied by the masters, and sometimes they are even ob- 
liged to give three-fourths of their salary, in order to obtain the 
ermission to remain in a comparatively comfortable situation. 
he master having the right to remove any slave to any part of 
his property, and there employ him at the most fatiguing or 
disgusting work, besides the power of sending him into the 
army at pleasure, can always dictate his own terms. With 
respect to the serfs of the imperial dominions, they labour un- 
der no uncertainty as to the future, as regards the change of 
proprietors. “They are not subject to be sold from one master 
to another, since the emperor, though constantly increasing 
their number by the forfeiture of the mortgaged estates of his 
nobility, very rarely parts with his slaves to another owner. The 
imperial serf is not either liable to the same privations which 
the private serf endures, nor to the same extent of capricious 
cruelty of which he is at times the victim. He can more readily 
obtain leave to move about the empire; and he enjoys some of 
the advantages of belonging to an extensive and wealthy proprie- 
tor—but then it is of an absentee proprietor, who has abandoned 
the administration of his overgrown estates to overseers and 
agents. The vast and corrupt body which administers this prodi- 
gious estate is sometimes guilty of incredible barbarity and injus- 
tice, and the imperial serfs are sometimes decimated by hunger 
as well as those Giicaiiee to private individuals. . . . Though it 
is true that, in cases of famine, relief is always afforded from the 
imperial treasury to this population, the sums intended for that 
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urpose seldom reach their destination. On the whole, however, 
it is incontestable that the average condition of the imperial is 
better than that of the private serf. . . . Whenever,”—and this 
is a most serious drawback from the favourable side of the pic- 
ture—“ Whenever, by his industry and intelligence, a crown serf 
has succeeded in acquiring agricultural wealth, converting his 
hut and his patch of ground into flourishing farms, and having 
erected valuable buildings, after the lapse of a certain number of 
years he is suddenly transplanted for life to a distant govern- 
ment; in which case the property which he has collected, and 
which he must leave behind, falls to the use of the imperial 
domain. . . . Among the higher authorities this is called takin 
the honey from the emperor's hives; and the author has lined 
this iniquitous proceeding extolled for its ingenuity.” * 

This is enough for our purpose; our author follows up the 
comparison between the lot of crown slaves and private ew 
much farther, but we have no room for more extracts; we can- 
not, however, proceed further without making some observations 
on the foregoing facts. 

It is said, as an apology for despotism, and in praise of Nicho- 
las, that the state of the Russian people is sueh as to render 
such a government necessary, io that Nicholas is the best 


sovereign for such a nation, We deny it; we say that the 


condition to which the Russians are brought, is the effect of 
the abominable government to which they have been subject 
since the time of Peter I. His efforts were directed to esta- 
blish a despotism no doubt, but that despotism was intended as 
a means of civilization. Without a strong, or we ought rather 
to say an irresistible power in the government, it would have 
been impossible to overcome the obstacles which ignorance, pre- 
judices and superstition, opposed to that sovereign’s views. The 
nature of the man, as well as the means which he employed, 
were so cruel as to be indefensible—we grant, but the objects 
that he proposed to himself, and his education, may be pleaded 
in extenuation of his excesses. The sovereigns who succeeded 
him were sensualists and barbarians, under whom the nation re- 
trograded. Catherine II. used all her talents for the gratification 
of her selfish and unscrupulous ends. Her foreign policy, and 
her successful robberies—among which that of Poland stands 
pre-eminent—were wonderfully favoured at first by the imbecile 
government of Louis XV., and by our dissensions with America ; 
still more, at a later period, by our war with all the maritime 
powers of Europe ; lt lastly, by the French Revolution. There 
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was no branch of administration with which she did not, by 
fits and starts, interfere, nor one in which she made solid im- 
provement. She corrupted her people but did not civilize them ; 
at her death the state was on the eve of bankruptcy, brought 
about by an adulteration in the coinage. 

Alexander’s reign was too much interfered with by foreign 
wars in its early years, when he seemed disposed to govern in a 
generous and noble spirit. In his later years we have already 
observed how despotic and tyrannical his conduct was, both 
against his own subjects and foreign nations. Nicholas succeed- 
ed him. What has he done to ameliorate the condition of his 
people? He cannot extirpate slavery, it is said; has he tried to 
fit his slaves for freedom, or has he not rather tried to curb all 
spirit of liberty and independence, and fit for slavery even those 
who were free? Has he not followed a designedly retrogressive 
policy? Instruction was formerly forced upon the people; its 
nobility were, until recently, encouraged to travel abroad. The 
latter are now almost imprisoned in the empire. The Emperor 
Nicholas has, by ukase, prohibited the admission of the lower 
order from the elementary to the superior schools; he has for- 
bidden the establishment of temperance societies, and has branded 
the literary taste which his servants may exhibit, by classing it 
with insubordination and drunkenness—as a vicious tendency, on 
which it is the duty of their superiors to report. It appears to be 
now received, that at the present day more is to be dreaded than 
hoped for from the civilization of these masses, by whose enlight- 
enment his predecessors thought to profit.” * People so wickedly 
and so designedly brutalized, are only fit for slavery, no doubt, 
but then the crime of those who had it in their power to elevate 
them to a higher level in the scale of humanity, to ennoble their 
minds, to purify their inclinations, but who did all they could to 
degrade, to lower and to brutalize—is enormous, and never to 
be forgiven. And this is the crime of Nicholas. By his cruelties 
and persecutions, by his confiscations and rapaciousness, he has 
wale his subjects in general to consider, with great indifference, 
the taking of life and property. Had he at least set the example 
of respecting both, and had the crown slaves been made co-pro- 
prietors, under fair regulations, of the land with which they were 
transferred to the crown, then, indeed, would Nicholas have de- 
served the blessings of his countrymen, and the admiration of 
those foreign nations who are now unanimous in their detestation 
of his very name. 

Had any improvement been fostered in the moral and intel- 
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lectual condition of the Russians, an amelioration in their religious 
condition would have inevitably taken place, which would have, 
in turn, powerfully reacted on their social improvement. In this 
respect, Nicholas has re-enacted the horrible scenes of persecution 
of which we read in the early history of Christianity, and in the 
darkest pages of the accounts of the Spanish Inquisition. There 
is no torment, however atrocious, no subterfuge, however mean, 
no pretext, however unfair, that has not been employed to force, 
to decoy, to deceive Protestants, Jews and Catholics, into con- 
forming to that most disgusting of all superstitions, called the 
Russian Church. At the same time, it is just to say that this 
Church is not persecuting : the persecution and intolerance comes 
all from the Emperor—not at all from the Church—and, what is 
still more disgusting, it does not proceed from honest conviction, 
but from his tyrannical disposition. “ As regards the Russian 
clergy,” says the author of the Revelations of Russia, (vol. i., p. 
302,) “ who are not allowed, in the remotest degree, to interfere 
in the government of the State, the present Emperor encourages 
the superstitious ceremonies which tend to increase the devotion 
of the population A certain monastery, in the government 
of Minsk, boasted of possessing the very cross on which the 
Redeemer of the world was crucified, whereby this fortunate com- 
munity had succeeded in accumulating untold treasures. The 
Emperor unceremoniously borrowed the greater part of their 
funds, and brought the cross with him, (on a pious speculation, ) 
to be exposed in Moscow to the veneration of the faithful. This 
relic, when it had done duty in Moscow, was brought to St. 
Petersburg, and exposed in the Kasan Church, which was 
besieged day and night by an unceasing stream of devotees. 
But the piety at St. Petersburg differed in this respect from that 
of Moscow, that, though it prostrated itself in as lenis adora- 
tion, and beat its breast with as much compunction and fervour, 
it did not open its purse-strings. Only some fifteen thousand 
_— worth of offerings repaid the Imperial ingenuity, whereas 

oscow yielded ten times the amount. This took place about 
the beginning of 1842.” 

Nothing can be more odious than religious persecution from 
such aman. To say, that against Christian communities, whose 
brethren might remonstrate, this persecution is carried on in a 
sly, cunning, underhand sort of manner, is to say that it is 
Russian : to say, that against the defenceless and unpitied Jews, 
it is carried on openly, undisguisedly, in the manner most calcu- 
lated to inculcate terror and spread consternation among the 
helpless, is likewise to say that it is Russian. The Russian con- 
quests, from the time of Peter I., have extended over countries 
inhabited by a population of very dissonant religious creeds— 
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Catholics, Protestants of all shades, Greco-Latin, and Moslems, 
with a small proportion of Jews, were added to the Empire, 
whose chief was the head of the Greek religion, professed by 
the great majority of his subjects. Religion has not been hitherto 
a bar to the admission to the highest offices, the Jewish creed ex- 
cepted, in individual cases, nor is there any law obliging a man 
to belong to one rather than to another Church. There is, how- 
ever, at this moment, a law which forbids, under the highest 
penalties—which are rigidly and infallibly enforeced,—any man 
changing his religion, except to conform to the Established Greek 
Church. This law serves the purpose of all the laws or edicts 
which either heathen persecutors or Spanish inquisitors ever 
passed and enforced ; it is used for persecution on wholesale, for 
the destruction of thousands and thousands, and for forcing mil- 
lions to apostatize. 

Not only are all manner of rewards held out to those who con- 
form to the Establishment, but no means are considered too base to 
obtain this end. In speaking of another country, it would be pro- 
per to call these means illegal ; but those who have lived in Russia, 
will unhesitatingly confirm the statement, that nobody would 
ever dream of appealing to the laws in a case in which the furthe- 
rance of even the most unjust or preposterous whim of the Auto- 
crat is concerned. Woe to him who should dare to present even 
the humblest remonstrance! The superstition of the Russian 
Church being too gross for the peasants of Livonia or Esthonia, 
who are mostly Lutherans, the vilest stratagems are resorted to 
in order to bring them within the pale of that Church. A A 
sant is, for instance, desirous of marrying or of having his child 
baptized. Any spy of the Government—and these are not want- 
ing—who learns this intention, informs of it a Russian priest, of 
whom hundreds were expressly sent to the Baltic provinces by the 
Government. This priest goes and offers to perform the rite on 
the spot—an offer too often thankfully accepted in a country 
thinly populated, and where the churches are situated far asunder. 
When this fact has taken place, the married couple, the child as 
well as his parents, are at once considered members of the Greek 
Church, and the highest punishment is awarded on them if they 
relapse to their former creed. The Russian priests, above alluded 
to, who travelled about to entrap, by artful contrivances, the un- 
wary and ignorant peasantry into the Russian Church, went so 
far as to raise up the peasantry against the masters. In January 
last, the nobility of Courland, Livonia and Esthonia sent a depu- 
tation to St. Petersburg, to remonstrate against such practices, 
which would infallibly endanger the tranquillity of the province. 
After having been kept for weeks waiting, ere they could obtain 
an audience, the utmost they could get was a promise from 
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Government that, for the next six months—now on the point of 
expiring,—the orders of the Government to their agents, in this 
respect, should be suspended. 

The ukase ordering the removal of the Jews from the places 
of their birth, has been already noticed. It seems that Nicholas 
has a great aversion to the Jews :— 


“ Not only had he long since added to the restraints which the laws 
of his predecessors imposed upon them, confining them to certain 
towns, but he had refused all composition for the military service of 
their proportion of recruits; they were sent, chained, to their des- 
tination, and invariably employed on the most disagreeable service. 
In pursuance of this system they were mostly draughted into the navy, 
which is a recipient for all the refuse of the army.”* 


Instead of the anecdote related by our author after this short 
preface, we beg to substitute one, the authenticity of which is as 
undoubted as that of the other facts that we have advanced, and 
far more touching. In addition to the other hardships to which 
the Jews are subject, there is this, that, although forced into the 
army,,and however brave and irreproachable their conduct, they 
cannot rise above the rank of serjeant. Upon a review of the 
fleet in September last, the Autocrat was particularly pleased 
with the manner in which the swimming was performed. He 
asked who had drilled the crews, and two men were pointed out 
to him as the persons who had, in that respect, brought the 
sailors to that state of perfection which he was pleased to admire, 
He had them called up to him, and promoted them, on the spot, 
to the rank of lieutenants. His Majesty, being informed by the 
Admiral that they were Jews, observed, “ Why, of course, they 
will become good Greek Church men; will you not, my lads?” 
They bowed in silence, and asked permission to exhibit their 
dexterity before the Emperor. The permission being granted, 
they embraced each other, shouted, “ Shma Israel,” and plunged 
to rise no more. 

But by far the most striking and appalling persecution is that 
which has been carried on against the Roman Eatholies, and that 
section of the Greek Church in communion with them, either in 
respect to the number of the victims, or the savageness of the 
torments inflicted on them. We need only observe, that the 
Greek Church in communion with Rome is distinguished by 
the — of United Greek, or Greco-Latin Church, and 
that a large number of its followers inhabit the Polish provinces 
usurped by Russia; so that to the religious was added the politi- 
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cal rancour of Nicholas towards these poor victims. In 1838, 
after various attempts and stratagems on a small scale, the 
Emperor caused a petition to be circulated among the United 
Greek clergy for signature, requesting to be admitted into the 
Russian Church. No artifice—even to forgery—was considered 
too low, no threat, promise, or punishment either unbecoming, 
or too cruel, to obtain this end. On the petition receiving 1600 
names, an ukase was published, declaring the incorporation of 
the Greco-Latin into the Russian Church—in other words, it 
became, from that moment, a capital crime for three millions of 
men, who were essentially Roman Catholics, to continue in com- 
munion with the Church of Rome, or to separate, in any manner 
whatever, from the Church which they were declared to have 
joined. 

‘“‘ The recusant pastors of the United Greeks were given over to the 
mercies of the inquisitorial police, and legally harassed, ruined, im- 
prisoned, accused on political grounds, and eventually punished with 
the plitt and banished to Siberia. . . . Many hundreds of vener- 
able men, for years beloved and respected in their parishes, are now 
with irons on their legs, half-shaven heads, and in coarse party-co- 
loured garments, chained two and two, pursuing their weary journey 
to Siberia, which occupies two years, some, every day, expiring on the 
road, unmoaned and unpitied. Not a few of these carry with them 
the germ of inevitable death, their frames being enfeebled and their 
constitutions broken by having undergone the cruel sentence of the 
plitt. The plitt is a sort of knout, and in experienced hands is no less 
formidable ; and both are not, as it is vulgarly imagined, mere whips 
or scourges, but the most formidable instruments of torture and execu- 
tion ever devised. By the plitt, as well as by the knout, the execu- 
tioner can at every stroke tear out from the muscles on each side of 
the spine, pieces of flesh the size of a walnut. With a fiend-like dex- 
terity, the little horny tongue of boiled leather, which is fastened on a 
brass or iron ring at the extremity of the heavy thong, is just so much 
softened, by dipping it in milk, as to enable it, after bruising the flesh, 
to draw out the piece by the power of suction, as we see school boys, 
with a piece of wet leather and a string, lift up a brick bat. A very 
few more strokes of the plitt than are required from the heavier 
knout, will suffice to inflict a mortal injury, or to take life on the 
spot.”* 





* Revelations of Russia, vol. i. p. 308. It is well known that it depends on the 
executioner either to kill in a few strokes of the knout, or to inflict comparatively 
little pain. Let the reader consider what a government that is in which the lite 
of a human being depends on the good-will—to be purchased—of an executioner, 
or on his equally purchaseable spite and malice. An English nobleman of high 
station, and accompanied by a Russian officer of rank, by order of the Emperor, 
saw, ih a prison at Moscow, in which the executioner lives, a cut on the wall with 
the knout, given by the wretch to show his skill, tear off a piece of the brick on 
which it fell, and leave an incision of a triangular shape in its depth, more than 
one inch long, and a quarter of an inch deep. 
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The monster who not only tolerates such atrocities, but orders 
them to be perpetrated, finds eae in this country—is 
splendidly entertained by our nobility—is smiled upon by our 
beauties, who faint at the whining of a favourite dog accidentally 
trode upon—and is allowed to insult us with his ill gotten con- 
tribution to our subscription for the erection of a national monu- 
ment to the conqueror of Trafalgar. What a humiliating con- 
trast between the conduct of the English nobility, and the Roman 
populace! The Autocrat went about Rome uncheered and 
unmolested by the crowd, unnoticed and unwelcomed by the 
high classes; and the noble owner of a famous gallery, on being 
informed that Nicholas wished to see his collection, sent word 
as his answer, that twice a week, on such and such days, the 
gallery was open to the public. 

The feeble remonstrances of the Pope, on his being informed of 
the treatment to which those were subject whom he was bound to 

rotect, did not produce much effect. The contrast is curious 
saad the humble tone employed by Gregory XVI. toward 
the mighty despot, for such enormous atrocities, and the haughty, 
middle-age phraseology used by the same Pope in addressing the 
Regent of iesin, Espartero, who, with great forbearance, de- 


fended the civil power from the arrogant and treasonable inter- 
ference of a ~ g clergy. At last, however, the treatment of 


the nuns of Minsk, now universally known all over Europe, and 
familiar to every person in its frightful details, roused the indig- 
nation even of the Pope, as it did that of all human beings to 
whose notice were brought the facts of that case. Out of fifty- 
eight defenceless and harmless women, forty-four died in the 
hands of the Russian authorities between 1837 and 1845, after 
such treatment as nothing but the most conclusive evidence 
would render credible. Of the fourteen that remained, eight 
had either had their eyes torn out, or their limbs broken, and of 
the other six only four had strength to attempt, and fortune to 
effect their escape. If any doubts could be entertained of the 
truth of the minute and circumstantial account of the sufferings 
of these women, the assurance which, as Lord Aberdeen stated 
in his place in Parliament, the Emperor gave to the Pope, that 
an inquiry should be instituted, goes far to remove them. When 
the possibility—and this is implied by the promise of an inquiry 
—of such transactions taking place is admitted, it is almost cer- 
tain that they have come to pass some time or other, as it would 
otherwise be impossible to believe that they can ever take place. 
The denial of the Russian minister at Rome, drawn up with all 
the care of a special pleader, and the shrewdness of an Old Bailey 
practitioner, not meeting the charge on its broad feature, but 
attempting to carp at some of its minor and insignificant cireum- 
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stances, is too poor a performance for so experienced a diplomate 
as M. Butenieff, to cause any hesitation, or in the least shake the 
confidence which the original statement commands. 

The Papal indignation would, however, have lost much, if not 
all its _ had it been distilled by a cold Secretary of State 
in a diplomatic note. It was the good fortune of Gregory XVI. 
to have an opportunity of remonstrating in person, with the 
warmth which a generous heart gave a right to an old pontiff to 
express, on the Emperor’s visit to Rome, which was neither acci- 
dental nor without its consequences. As we have not seen either 
the cause or the effects of it stated, we beg to lay them before our 
readers. 

The personal hatred of Nicholas for the King of the French, 
Le Roi des barricades, as he sneeringly nicknamed him, has been 
too undisguised not to be cena well known. When the 
marriage of the late Duke of Orleans to a Princess of Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin, daughter of a sister of the Empress of Russia, was 
announced, Nicholas asked the minister of his brother-in-law— 
“ Est ce done vrai que cette cochonerie doit avoir lieu?” It was 
not for want of inclination on the part of Nicholas that an alliance 
was not formed to drive Louis Philippe from his throne. He 
insulted him on the reception of his letter on taking possession of 
the French crown.* He never once mentioned his name to the 
French ministers at his court—he sent a single chargé d’affaires 
to Paris—he did not permit his eldest son to visit France—he 
paraded the greatest interest and affection for the enemies of 
Louis Philippe—in fact, he did all in his power to show his dis- 
like of that monarch. At that time his alliance with Prussia was 
most intimate. The liberal eccentricities of the Prussian king— 
his refusal to renew a cartel of extradition of deserters—his compa- 
ratively mild andtolerant government of the Polish provinces ashe 
his sceptre, alienated N stag from his brother-in-law.t Austria 


had always looked upon the conduct of Russia in the East with 
a suspicious eye, and there was no great intimacy between the 


* Not only did he not take any notice of the friendship and alliance earnestly 
tendered by Louis Philippe—not only was the answer more than haughty, and 
searcely civil—but Nicholas refused to address Louis Philippe as brother, or to sign 
himself as such, according to the invariable custom among crowned heads. 

+ Still more recently, the old subserviency of the Prussian King, and of his 
government, to the Imperial wishes—the former docility in acting as his gaoler 
and executioner—have been revived, and are now the source of a renewed good 
understanding between those two despots, The two nations continue to hate each 
other as cordially as ever. Whilst these sheets were going through the press, we 
read in the Times newspaper of the 11th July, that Wenda, of Cracow, who had 
served as lieutenant in what is called the rebel army, having taken refuge in Prus- 
sia, has been arrested and delivered up to the Russian government, who have tran- 
sported him to Siberia. 
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two courts. As to our Cabinet, we might take part with Russia 
in Syria, to prevent her having all her own way; but her dupli- 
city and underhand dealing in India, so well tracked and exposed 
by Lord Palmerston, could not make Nicholas sincerely attached 
tous, norwe tohim. The advent of the Tories to power led him 
to hope for more favourable times ; but Lord Aberdeen was too 
rtially fond of Prince Metternich toallow himself to beinfluenced 
y Russian cajoleries. Nicholas had some hope that the alliance 
between England and France could not be very sincere with a 
Tory government, and not liking to be so insulated, came over to 
England to see whether there was any foundation for his suspicion. 
Finding his mistake, he turned to Austria once more, as the 
most despotic government of Europe, and urged the marriage of 
his daughter Olga, born in 1822—the most beautiful princess, 
and one of the most beautiful persons in Europe—to the Arch- 
duke Stephen, son of the Archduke John of Austria, to which 
he objected before, and went even so far as to dispense with the 
change of the Archduke from the Roman to the Russian Church. 
Meanwhile his cruel persecution of the Roman Catholics having 
attracted the attention of Austria more particularly, Prince 
Metternich undertook to get the Emperor of Austria’s consent to 
the match, leaving it to the Emperor of Russia to get the neces- 
sary dispensation from the Pope, to authorize a Roman Catholic 
Archduke to marry a Greco-Russian Princess. The sly minister 
saw the advantage that would come to the Pope from Nicholas 
having to sue for a favour at his hands. Nichelas went to Rome 
for the purpose, thinking he might conciliate the chief of that 
Church. The Pope felt his advantage, and made use of it in 
so powerful a manner, as to dismiss the autocrat from his pre- 
sence, so affected, stung and utterly confounded by his reproaches 
that we know it as a Pact, that on reaching the street, he was so 
bewildered as to walk away unconsciously from the carriage which 
was waiting for him, and into which he entered afterwards in 
a hurried and agitated manner. The dispensation was not re- 
fused, but neither was it granted—the marriage was broken off, 
and the Emperor of Russia was forced to hawk his handsome 
daughter about, and find her a husband in Wurtemberg. 

It is in consequence of this disappointment—which was, in fact, 
what a high diplomate called it, un soufffet regu en présence de 
? Europe—that the Emperor of Russia is at this moment not only 
already reconciled with Louis Philippe, but anxious to enter into 
the strictest alliance with him. His change is what could be and 
what was expected from a son of Paul, from whom he has inherited 
much of the fretful and easily excited irritability by which that 
unhappy monarch was afflicted. But the change of Nicholas is 
not the effect of whim and caprice only: we look upon it as a 
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grave and very important event in the political relations of the 
European powers. There is no doubt of his advances being re- 
ceived with great gratitude bythe Kingof the French, whose people 
look upon Russia as their most natural and most powerful ally.* 
Russian armies, Russian ships, and even Russian intrigues, may 
be despised ; but when united to French influence, French am- 
bition, and French resources, they acquire the value imparted by 
a cipher to a nought which follows it. Now, asat the time of the 
Tilsit Treaty, the banks of the Rhine, Egypt, and Savoy would 
suit France, not less than Persia, Turkey, pot § India would Russia. 
May these be wild dreams! Do not ambition and other passions 
blind powerful monarchs, as well as men in a more humble sphere 
of life ? 


Art. IV.—The New Timon. A Romance of London. London, 
1846. 


In times so exciting as the present, when great changes, not 
only in political parties, but in the fiscal and commercial economy 
of the country, are in progress, it is no easy matter for the voice 


of the Muse to make its way to the public ear. And it may be 
regarded as affording no slight presumption in favour of the 
merit of a poem, that it should, at such a period, have run 
through several editions, although it has no point of contact with 
the absorbing topics of the day, except in so far as it incidentally 
presents, in parenthesis, a brief but graphic and spirited sketch 
of a few of our leading statesmen, freely delineated, and with no 
partizan hand. 

At all times, the appearance of any new candidate, possessing 
some pretension to the name and fame of a poet, is an event of 
deep interest to society. Men, indeed, are often led to regard the 
avocation of the poet as merely adapted to produce intellectual 
enjoyment of a high order. But to imagine that the true poet 
has not a nobler call than this, is to form a very inadequate con- 
ception of the high destinies to which he is born. To be imbued 
with a passionate longing and yearning after the good and the 
beautiful ; to exercise the highest mental powers, first in forming 
a clear perception of the physical and moral nature with which 


* Lous Philippe, in his letter announcing to Nicholas his accession to the throne, 
said—* C’est sur vous, Sire, que la France a surtout les yeux. Elle aime a voir 
dans la Russie son alli¢ le plus naturel et le plus puissant.” 
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we are surrounded, and next, in eliminating thence whatever 
elements of fairest loveliness they may contain ; to reproduce 
these elements, in new combinations, in forming which, the most 

inventive imagination, and the most tender sensibility, are regu- 
- lated the ee ag well attempered judgment ; and thus, by an 
effort which, perhaps, more nearly resembles an act of creation 
than any other achievement of mere human power, to recall and 
restore, as it were, to our eyes, some scenes akin to the Eden 
which has been lost ;—these are all functions which it is the 
high province of the true poet to perform, and, in performing 
them, not only to delight the understandings, but to refine the 
feelings, to purify the desires, and to elevate the aspirations of 
his admiring fellow men. 

It is, therefore, an object of high interest to society when a 
true poet makes his appearance. d from the rare combination 
of the highest mental attributes which he requires, it is evident 
that, out of the numbers who are attracted by the halo which 
encircles a poet’s name, to enter the lists of competition for that 
honour, few and far between must those be to whom the laurel 
can be justly decreed. There are many, indeed, who possess 
talent, such as in any less ambitious walk would ensure a splen- 
did success—writers who are distinguished both for taste and 
sensibility—who, by assiduity and the aid of a musical ear, attain 
a considerable command of versification, and on whose behalf the 
propitious influence of novelty secures a favourable reception to 
their first performance, and creates a temporary expectation that 
a new poet has truly arisen mn men. But out of all these, of 
which every other year may afford examples, he still remains the 
rare and much desired exception only, who adds to every other 
qualification the invention and the genius without which that 
highest fame, arising from the enduring admiration of successive 
ages, will be sought and sighed after in vain. 

In the present instance, we turned with considerable expecta- 
tion to the New Timon, a Romance of London. The portraits of 
living characters, which had been excerpted from the work by the 
newspapers, were well fitted to raise such expectation. In them, 
the author, with happy tact, had seized oni the most striking fea- 
tures of each of his subjects; and with equal force and elegance 
were these sketched in upon the canvass, under the guidance of 
a nice discrimination, and not without the zest of accompanying 
touches of quiet humour. For a certain kind of sabledli poetry, 
these sketches were in themselves a warrant that the writer pos- 
sessed powers of no common order. And, on perusing the Vew 
Timon, we have arrived at the conclusion, that it is in didactic and 
satirical poetry that his chief excellence lies. 

From the measure in which the poem is written, the narrative 
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dialogue which is employed to develop so much of the story, and, 
be it added, from the occasional rigidity of the lines, and also 
from some other and better qualities possessed in common, such as 
the pathos, and the minute fidelity of many of the scenes, the 
reader of the New Timon is apt, at first, to be reminded of Crabbe. 
Accordingly, the comparison with Crabbe has been often made. 
But the supposed resemblance grows much more faint upon a 
closer examination. Force of conception, and truth of descrip- 
tion, together with earnest simplicity and great terseness of ex- 
ression, are eminently characteristic of the writings of Crabbe. 
What he says, he says clearly, and there is no effort requisite to 
appreciate the full effect of what he intends to convey. But, in 
the New Timon, there is not seldom found a redundancy of words 
without a corresponding copiousness of ideas ; and an indistinct 
impression is produced on the reader, which is the nearly certain 
index of the absence of clear and forcible conception in the mind 
of the author. There are even many points in which the powers 
and the bent of mind of the present author stand in actual con- 
trast to those of Crabbe ; as, for instance, in that department in 
which the genius of Crabbe was pre-eminent, the art of landscape- 
painting with the pen. This will be evident to any one who 
considers the landscape of the village pastor’s dwelling, as the 
author of the New Timon has drawn it, (p. 66,) by merely com- 
bining a few beautiful features of scenery together into one very 
= picture ; and who compares it with any of the drawings of 
Jrabbe, such as that in his “ Borough,” where the scene is bodied 
forth, and grows vivid, in every minute detail, before the vision 
of the felon in his dream, all instinct with individuality and 
truth. In the latter instance, we feel that the poet has painted 
a landscape from actual nature, though it is nature as seen and 
examined by the eye of a poet; in the former, it is merely a 
sketch drawn generally and vaguely from the fancy, or nature at 
second-hand. 
A perusal of The New Timon recalls another poet to the mind, 
however, much oftener than Crabbe. To us, it would rather 
seem as if the author had studied Byron with so intense an admi- 
ration, that not only in his style, but in the cast of his heroes, 
and even in some incidental passages of his verse, he has been 
unable to disengage his memory from the works of the object of 
his homage. Not that he is a mere imitator, and still less that 
he has intentionally borrowed anything from Byron ; but that he 
has been unconsciously reflecting back impressions long ago 
received by him, and carefully treasured up until they seemed 
= and parcel of his native thoughts. For example, in the de- 
ineation of Lord Arden, there is much that reminds one unfa- 
vourably of the well known family of heroes of the Byron school. 
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Satiety, arising from an early surfeit of all the pleasures which 
the world can lavish at the feet of a votary who has rank, and 
wealth, and youth, in his favour; added to a secret remorse for 
having wrecked the happiness of two loving and trusting women ; 
together with an aristocratic insouciance and reserve in the bear- 
ing of this “ pale and self-gnawed yernage make up a charac- 
ter which presents little novelty to any of Byron’s readers. 

It goes but a short way in assigning to the author of the New 
Timon his true place among poets, merely to observe the wide 
distance which intervenes between Byron’s verse and his. And 
the difficulty of assigning this place is increased, by the great 
inequality of merit in different parts of the poem. It contains 
many beauties of a high order, and many passages which will 
bear the severe test of repeated perusal with undiminished plea- 
sure. The author has his aspirations steadily fixed on a pure 
ideal of beauty and goodness, much of which he has, at times, 
succeeded in reflecting in the imagery of his verse. Perhaps this 
will be sought and found, most surely, by turning to his portrait- 
ure of feminine loveliness, wherever given, and under whatever 

hase. He is evidently possessed of a deep and abiding faith in 
the purity, the tenderness, the meekness of woman, and the de- 
voted self-sacrifice of which she is capable; and it is thence 
that he has drawn his finest inspiration. 

But, notwithstanding some occasional exceptions, the author 
appears to labour under a defect, apparently a radical defect, of 
originality and high inventive power. From infertility of mental 
resources, his similes are often fetched from a distance, at the 
cost of a visible effort which they do not repay. Obscurity of 
meaning is by no means an unfrequent concomitant of this. 
Even the sae image is occasionally reiterated again and again, 
until the reader is naturally dissatisfied with the carelessness, or 
the poverty, which causes this monotony of repetition. And 
there are many instances in which the force put on the ordinary 
sense of particular words, and the occurrence of grammatical 
chasms, without any equivalent effect being produced to compen- 
sate for their ruggedness, evince, too plainly, the toil of the versifier, 
and the absence of that last finish of art, which consists in effacing 
“| trace of elaboration. 

ith imperfections such as these, it is evident that the plot of 
the Romance of London became of more than usual importance 
to the permanent success of the poem. But in this, we regret to 
say, that the defects are prominent. It is not a little intricate 
and artificial; and though containing some very charming 
episodes, it is laid, as a tale, at its most critical conjunctures, so 
much on the outside of all the realities or probabilities of human 
life—even allowing a poetical license to these probabilities—that 
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the most simple and powerful means are lost, of operating on the 
sympathies of the reader. 

The scene is chiefly laid in London, and the time is the present 
day. A high-born youth, who eventually becomes Lord Arden, 
has grown up in courts, the votary of pleasure and ambition. 
He visits his uncle, the English premier, (a fictitious personage, ) 
at his seat in the country, during the shooting season. In one 
of his excursions he comes upon the secluded cottage of a village 
pastor, whose daughter, Mary, pre-eminent in grace and beauty, 
captivates his affections. Arden gains admission to the cottage 
in the assumed character of a student, prosecuting theological 
pursuits at the University. The widowed pastor, in his sim- 
plicity and goodness of heart, suspecting no disguise, gave cordial 
welcome to the youth, who seemed pleased to derive instruction 
from his lips. And thus, with every facility of intercourse at 
frequently renewed visits, mutual love ripened apace; and at 
length Mary consented to a private marriage. She long opposed 
it, until her lover, disclosing his true name and rank, and the 
destruction of his ambitious prospects, which would result from 
the disclosure of his marriage, declared that he would, neverthe- 
less, publicly proclaim his attachment, and prove the sincerity of 
his love, by ruining his hopes of advancement, and openly mar- 
rying her, unless she consented to spare this sacrifice and marry 


him in private. To this a she yielded. Clanalbin, a supple 


friend of Arden, who had long endeavoured to dissuade him from 
the folly of such a marriage, is employed to procure a priest and 
a license. In executing the task, he basely resorts to a mock 

riest and forged license, without communicating this to Arden ; 
Pat trusting that, in due time, the deception will be considered 
seasonable service. 

Some time after this mock marriage is over, Arden is called 
away to London, and absorbed in its business and gaiety. His 
a at length confers on him an appointment at a foreign 
court, as the first step of advancement in a political career. 
Meanwhile Mary, though her marriage is undisclosed by her to 
her father, and she considers her lips to be absolutely sealed 
until Arden shall give leave to open them, proves unable to 
conceal the consequences of her marriage. Her agonized father 
then discovers the real name and sak of Arden, through the 
aid of a brother pastor. 

Returning home one evening, elate with the prospect of future 
advancement, Arden finds the wretched father of Mary waiting 
in his rooms, and imploring him to declare whether his daughter 
is a wedded wife. With a mixture of selfish cruelty and mean 
evasion, Arden concludes his answer by declaring enigmatically, 
that all the truth will be known in due time— 
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* Believe mine honour—wait the ripening hour, 
Time hides the germ—the season brings the flower.”—P. 78. 


At this incredible trifling the wretched father makes an earnes t 
appeal, to which Arden merely replies by declaring that he will 
avouch as true whatever Mary herself shall say. After this 
shuffling, we are informed, in Arden’s own rather fustian words, 
for he is himself made to narrate the story— 


“I ceased, and stood with haughty mien and eye, 
That seem’d all further question to defy.”—P. 79. 


The pastor, in his anguish, then carries his appeal to the uncle 
of Arden, who gives him to understand that the folly of a més- 
alliance with his daughter, if it has been committed, will be 
more inexpiable in his (the Statesman’s) eyes, than the vice of 
seduction. Arden is summoned to his uncle’s presence, and 
questioned as to the truth. And now, when the unsuilied hon- 
our of the woman whom he loves devotedly, and whom he be- 
lieves to be his wife, is to be contaminated if he remains silent, 
he preserves “ with unquailing brow ” the fortitude of a conjugal 
stoic, and refuses to say yea or nay. 

The Statesman being thus left in the pleased belief that his 
nephew has been more wicked than foolish, continues Arden in 


his favour, and directs his immediate departure on his diplomatic 
mission. But Arden, in perfect keeping with his previous con- 
duct, bethinks him that, before going, he must make thoroughly 
sure of Mary’s secrecy. He proceeds once more to her home, 


before her father can return there ; and their meeting, as it _— 


occasion to display the rich affections of a woman’s heart, affords 
the author a theme where he seems always to be happier than in 
making up his heroes. Arden suddenly arrives at the cottage— 
“¢Q the wild burst of joy—the life that came 
Swift, brightening, bounding through the lips and frame, 
When o’er the floors I stole, and whisper’d soft her name !’ 
‘ Come—come at last, O rapture !’ 


Wherefore, heaven, 
Is such strange power o’er earth’s best spirits give 
To earth’s worst clay? What was there in my coarse 
Saturnian planet, to become the source 
Of light, the sun dispensing all that shone 
On that pure star so near the sapphire throne ? ”—P. 85. 


There ensues a dialogue, in which Arden even surpasses his 
previous selfishness and cruelty. He first enquires who has be- 
trayed the secret of his name to her father? Mary answers— 

“ Not I—not I—thy wife! 
Oh, truth to thee more dear than fame—than life : 
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A friend—my father’s friend—the secret told ; 

How guess’d I know not. Oh, if love controll’d 

My heart that hour—that bitter hour—when there 
Bent that old man, who—Husband, hear my prayer! 
Have mercy on my father! Break, oh break, 

This crushing silence! bid his daughter speak, 

And say, ‘ Thou’rt not dishonour’d.’ ” 


Unmoved by this appeal, and satisfied that Mary, whom he 
has placed on the rack, has nevertheless remained mute as the 
grave, though, for the present, at the cost of her own fame 
and happiness, and her father’s peace, Arden uses her devo- 
tion to himself as the means of extorting a pledge, that, even 
with the evident risk before her of breaking ie father’s heart, 


the secret shall be kept till Arden gives permission to reveal it. 
It costs Mary a convulsive effort, nearly fatal to her life, to give 
that pledge; but Arden takes it, nevertheless. He says, in de- 
scribing the scene afterwards— 


“T ceased to speak ; lo, she had ceased to weep; 
Her white lips writhed, as Suffering in its sleep ; 
And o’er the frame a tremulous shudder went, 
As every life-vein to the source was sent: 

The very sense seem’d absent from the look, 
And with the Heart, its temple, Reason shook ! 
So there was silence.” 


And the silence is only broken by Mary’s giving the pledge 
desired, at the risk of her father’s life and her own— 


“Fear not, pursue thy way to fortune, fame, 
I will not haunt thy glory with my shame. 
Betray! avenge! For ever, until thou 
Proclaim the bond and ratify the vow, 
Closed in this heart, as lamps within the tomb, 
Shall waste the light, that lives amidst the gloom— 
That lives, for oh, the day shall come at length, 
Though late, though slow—(give hope, for hope is strength !)— 
When from a father’s breast no more exiled, 
The wife may ask forgiveness for the child ?”—P. 87. 


The mean selfishness of this conduct of Arden, as it strikes us, 
can scarcely fail to excite a feeling of disgust; the most unfa- 
vourable of all feelings to be awakened by the hero of a romance. 
And in this instance the matter is aggravated by the turgid 
grandiloquence with which Arden urges upon the devoted Mary 
to be silent, even threatening to commit suicide in case she dis- 
closes the marriage. At least, so we interpret the lines ; but they 
are not free from obscurity, and our readers will judge for them- 
selves. Arden says— 
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‘“‘ Men’s eyes dishonour, in the fallen, see ; 
and dishonour thou inflict’st on me! 
The debt, the want, the beggary, and the shame— 
The pauper branded on the high-born name ! 
Speak and inflict, J still can spurn the doom! 
Unveil the altar, to prepare the tomb !” 


The pledge of continued secrecy being extorted, Arden goes 
abroad, where he maintains a constant and affectionate corres- 
pondence with Mary. Meantime her father, believing her to be 
dishonoured, nevertheless retains her in his house, and with 
breaking heart awaits the hour when her child is to see the light. 
That hour came at length, and her father died of grief soon ae. 
On the eve of death, however, he learned, what was yet unknown 
to Mary herself, the secret of the false nuptials, and in the know- 
led = his wretched child’s innocence of heart, he blesses her 
and dies. 

On the day of his funeral the same friend who had first de- 
tected Arden’s real name, and afterwards obtained a clue to the 
false nuptials, revealed that secret to Mary, who, in the night, 
fled with her babe from her home and disappeared. She sought 
out Clanalbin to learn the truth from his own lips :— 


‘“‘ She heard, in silence,—when all said, all learned, 
Still silent lingered; then a flush returned 
To the pale cheek,—the Woman and the Wrong 
Reared the light form—the voice came clear and strong. 
‘Tell him my father’s grave is closed; the dread 
Of shame sleeps with him—dying with the dead ; 
Tell him, on earth we meet no more; in vain 
Would he redress the wrong and clear the stain— 
. His child is nameless; and his bride—what now 
To her, too late, the mockery of the vow? 
I was his wife—his equal—to endure 
Earth’s slander? Yes! because my soul was pure! 
Now were he kneeling here—fame, fortune won— 
My pride would bar him from the fallen one! 
Say this; if more he seek my fate, reply— 
© Once stain the ermine, and its fate—to die!’”-——P. 97. 


It is scarcely possible to suppress surprise at the bad taste of 
closing this passage by a tame and strained conceit, which could 
only be invented by an over ingenious writer, and could never 
have occurred to the mind of a sufferer, giving vent to a burst 
of intense and natural agony. 

The cessation of all intelligence from Mary now alarms Arden, 
who returns to seek her, wr after learning her fate as far it has 
just been narrated, loses all trace of her and her child. Believ- 
ing, after the lapse of several years, that Mary is no more, and 
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enriched by several oe inheritances, Arden anew becomes a 
votary of gaiety and pleasure. When travelling abroad, his 
heart is again made captive by Calantha, a maiden who resem- 
bles per in purity, affection, and beauty, but is a contrast to 
her in other qualities. It may be best, however, to let the poet 
describe her in his own words. Arden speaks, in narrating his 
history to a friend :— 


“Far other, she, who charmed me thus awhile, 
Thought in each glance, and mind in every smile ; 
Her power and genius, and the Iris dyes 
Of fancy glistening through swift shifting skies ; 
Wild in caprice, impassioned, and yet coy, 
Woman when mournful, a frank child in joy; 
The Phidian dream in one concent’ring all 
The thousand spells with which the charmers thrall, 
And pleasing most the eye which years begin to pall!”——P. 104. 


With Calantha the nuptial day is fixed, when suddenly the 
tidings reach Arden that Mary still lives, in poverty, and may 
yet be won. Clanalbin having discovered her abode, had, in 
penitence, disclosed to her his own treachery; and now urged 
Arden’s return to plead his own cause with Mary. Arden bids 
instant adieu to Calantha, with obscure and imperfect explana- 
tion of his conduct, and she is left to pine slowly to the grave 
under the shock to which she has been exposed. 

Flying back to England, Arden, who now succeeds to a peer- 
age, presecutes a vain search after Mary, who has once more fled 
to shun him, and has left no clue by which she may be traced. 

The poem, near its opening, in one of its finest passages, gives 
a touching picture of the life of Mary and her child , oe in 
their state of outcast poverty, and of the death-bed of Mary, 
which we think it el be injustice to the author to present 
otherwise than as he has drawn it. 


“ Sweet to each human heart the right to love ; 
But ’tis the deluge consecrates the dove ; 
And haply scorn yet more the child endears, 
Cradled in misery, and baptised with tears, 


*‘ Each then the all on earth unto the other— 
The smiling infant and the erring mother : 
The one soon lost the smile which childhood wears, 
Chilled by the gloom it marvels at—but shares ; 
The other, by that purest love made pure, 
Learned to redeem, by labouring to endure : 
Patience in penance, more than pain for deeds, 
Draws the hived music from the bruised reeds. 
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‘“‘ Hard was their life, and lonely was their hearth ; 
There, kindness brought no holiday of mirth ; 
No kindred visited, no playmate came ; 
Joy—the proud worldling—shunned the child of shame! 
Yet in the lesson, which at stolen whiles, 
’*Twixt care and care, the respite hour beguiles, 
The mother’s mind the polished trace betrays 
Of early culture and serener days.” 

* + * * 

“ Behold her by the couch, on bended knees! 
There the wan mother—there the last disease ! 
Dread to the poor the least suspense of health— 
Their hands their friends—their labour all their wealth : 
Let the wheel rest from toil a single sun, 
And all the humble clock-work is undone : 
The custom lost, the drain upon the hoard, 
The debt that sweeps the payment from the board. 
How mark the hunger round thee, and be brave— 
Foresee thy orphan, and not fear the grave? 
Lower and ever lower in the grade 
Of penury fell the mother and the maid, 
Till the grim close ; when, as the midnight rain 
Drove to the pallet through the broken pane, 
The dying murmured :—‘ Near, thy hand,—more near ! 
I am not what scorn deemed,—yet not severe 
The doom which leaves me in the hour of death 
The right to bless thee with my parting breath ; 
These, worn till now, wear thou his daughter. Live 
To see thy sire, and tell him—TI forgive !’ 
Cold the child thrills beneath the hands that press 
Her bended neck—slow slackens the caress— 
Loud the roof rattles with the stormy gust; 
The grief is silent, and the love is dust ; 
From the spent fuel God’s bright spark is flown ; 
And there the Motherless, and Death—alone!”—P. 11. 


There is great beauty, and power, and feeling in these lines. 
Few things can be finer than the representation of maternal and 
filial love, strong to brave poverty and contumely, and to shed a 
hallowed blessing on the humblest hearth. And the scene of the 
death-bed contains too many elements which are common to all 
humanity, and which may lie within the experience of every 
reader, not to excite the deepest interest in watching the mother’s 
affection still kindle with a fonder glow for her innocent and 
friendless child, in proportion as her own ebbing sands are falling 
lower and lower, until at length it proves the latest earthly feeling 
which yields to the touch of death. 

The description of Lucy thus orphaned and outcast, is finely 
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given. Her mute appeal from a cold and desolate hearth to 
heaven is simple and affecting :-— 


*“‘ She sate the homeless wanderer,—with calm eyes 
Looking through tears, yet lifted to the skies ; 
Wistful but patient—sorrowful but mild, 
As asking God when He would claim his child.”—P. 3. 


It is then that Morvale, the brother of Calantha, passing by, 
compassionates her distress, and, after brief converse, being im- 
pressed with her innocence and wretchedness, carries her home 
to his sister, by whom she is speedily adopted as a friend. 

The character of Morvale, who appears on the whole to be the 
principal hero of the tale, is possessed of more points of interest, 
and marked by fewer blemishes than that of Lord Arden. Mor- 
vale is of Indian birth, the half-brother of Calantha, and has 
become the friend of Arden, without suspecting that it was he 
who had wounded his sister’s peace, as Morvale and Calantha 
were far apart from each other when she met Lord Arden, and 
she now lives secluded in her brother’s house, without coming 
into contact with his visitors. Morvale joins to the wealth of a 
nabob the heart and the hand of a prince: 

“« Simple himself, but regal in his train, 
Lavish of stores he seemed but to disdain ; 
To art, a Medici—to want, a God ; 
Life’s rougher paths grew level where he trod.” 

But Morvale, though possessed of all that wealth and taste can 
command, bears within his breast a rankling wound, which checks 
the genial current of his soul, and turns him to misanthropy. 
Though mainly of European descent, he carries a tincture of 
Eastern blood in his veins, which has cut off the half-caste, almost 
in his cradle, from the sweet intercourse of love and affection 
even with those to whom he was most nearly related, and whose 
kindness his generous nature was formed to cherish. With the 
envenomed consciousness that in Europe he is regarded as of an 
inferior species, he remains moodily wrapt within himself, brood- 
ing resentfully over the social wrong which he innocently suffers. 
But his mind is noble and his heart is kind, and although his 
unchecked and fiery passions indicate how little in early life he 
had been removed by education from the savage state, yet this 
very nature when subdued and refined by the potent agency of 
charity, piety, and love, is made to yield up all its misanthropy, 
and become imbued with heavenward thoughts and holy desires. 

The first agent in this amelioration is Lucy, to whom Morvale 
becomes passionately attached, and by whom he is beloved in re- 
turn. In this situation the catastrophe of the tale occurs, from Mor- 
vale’s discovery, by means of miniatures secretly worn by Calan- 
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tha and Lucy, that Arden is the father of Lucy, and, at the same 
time, the man whose wrong has brought Calantha to the brink 
of the grave, and against whom, while yet his person was un- 
heen, Rimes had vowed the most deadly revenge. The shock 
incident to this discovery, and the fear of her brother’s meeting 
with Arden, to whom she is still devotedly attached, overpower 
Calantha’s weak frame, and precipitate her death. Morvale then 
sends a peremptory summons to Arden to attend him. He waits 
Arden’s approach in the chamber where the lifeless Calantha is 
laid. The interview seems to be the scene on which the author 
has bestowed his highest efforts, though, we think, without pro- 
portionate success. 

When Arden enters, Morvale overwhelms him with reproaches, 
and declares that he shall now— 

* in the Grave be wed ! 
Hark! the Ghost calls thee to the bridal bed !” 


And he concludes with these words,— 


‘“* Here, by the corpse to which thy steps are led, 
Beside thee, Murderer, stands the Brother of the Dead !”—P. 139. 


Morvale then unsheathes his steel, and utters a cry of ven- 
geance, when— 
“6 swiftly—suddenly, 
As through two clouds a star—on the dread time 
Shone forth an angel face, and checked the startled crime !” 


The timely intervention is that of Lucy, the betrothed of Mor- 
vale, whose “ lifted steel fell guiltless on the floor.” She is now 
discovered by Lord Arden to be his daughter, the image of his 
lest Mary, and he kneels transported at her feet. Morvale flees 
from the presence of the father and the daughter, though both 
entreat him to remain ; but he is goaded by an overpowering feel- 
ing that he is barred from all union with the offspring of Arden. 

This whole scene, as it appears to us, is over-wrought. The 
careful accumulation of one exciting ingredient after another is 
carried on, until the whole presents the melo-dramatic tableau of 
a victim extended on her bier, an avenger and the murderer by 
her side; to which is added Lucy, the betrothed of the avenger 
and daughter of the murderer ; and all are assembled at the pre- 
sent day in a London mansion, on the eve of an impending deed 
of blood, the steel being already glittering in the air. 

This, we apprehend, forms a piece of very strong writing, 
which produces more dazzle than true effect. On such occa- 
sions, most readers when they find, with disagreeable surprise, 
so urgent and unlimited a demand made upon their emotions, 
will be apt, from the perversity of human nature, to grow stub- 
born, and refuse to be either racked or melted to that extreme 
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degree which could alone correspond with such extra-human in- 
cidente and situations. 

During the self-imposed banishment of Morvale from Lucy, 
he is thrown into the society of an aged man, who inculcates 
the*precepts of Christianity with such powerful fervour, that he 
yields himself up to the instruction, and becomes a changed man. 

he spirit of resentment against Arden now dies away within 
him so completely, that when he is suddenly made the witness 
of an accident which threatens to prove fatal to Arden’s life, 
Morvale rescues him at the hazard of his own. Still, however, 
he flees the society of Lucy, and it is only after the death of 
Arden, when she is reduced to poverty in consequence of the 
illegitimacy of her birth, and a detect in her father’s will, that he 
returns from distant lands to woo and wed. 

In the development of this tale, it appears, on the one hand, 
that its chief defects consist in the common-place character of 
so prominent a person as Lord Arden, and the paltry qualities 
which he displays; the difficulty of perceiving any adequate 
poetical (or prosaic) cause for a concealment from Mary’s father 
which involves all parties in so much misery ; the totally unac- 
countable refusal of Mary to wed with Lord Arden, even after 
Clanalbin had explained to her Arden’s innocence of all partici- 
pation in the nuptial fraud; the overdone scene by the bier of 
Calantha; the provoking and unaccountable self-denial of Mor- 
vale in fleeing from his beloved Lucy, notwithstanding her own 
entreaty, and regardless of her passion for him, and her suffer- 
ing from his absence; and his persevering in this, even after he 
has saved her father’s life, and all enmity is dead between them. 
On the other hand, the opening passages of Arden’s love for Mary ; 
the scenes in which the mother and daughter brave poverty and 
obscurity together, strong in their mutual love; the death-bed 
of Mary; the rescuing of Lucy from want, and adopting her 
into Calantha’s friendship; the development of the mutual pas- 
sion of Morvale and Lucy; the quied regeneration of Morvale, 
and the incidents by which its sincerity is attested; these are all 
fitted to give an interest to the tale, and to ensure those of our 
readers who may not have anticipated the recommendation, a 
very lively pleasure in its perusal. 

In the preceding outline, some of the principal passages of the 
poem have been extracted as we proceeded. We shall now give 
a few selections of passages which belong to the didactic or 
the,satirical departments of poetry, where the forte of the author 
seems to lie. He himself describes his own especial vocation 
in the following spirited and nervous lines, which are heartily 
refreshing from their natural ease and vigour :— 

** London, I take thee to a poet’s heart! 
For those that seek, a Helicon thou art! 
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Let school-boy Strephons bleat of flocks and fields, 

Each street of thine a loftier Idyl yields ; 

Fed by all life, and fanned by every wind, 

There burns the quenchless poetry, mankind !”—P. 47. 
* * * 


“In each keen face, by care or pleasure worn, 
Grief claims her sigh, or vice invites her scorn ; 
And every human brow that veils a thought, 
Conceals the Castaly which Shakespeare sought ! 


“ Me, life hath skilled !—to me, from woe and wrong 
By Passion’s tomb leapt forth the source of Song. 
The ‘ quicquid agunt homines,—whate’er 
Our actions teach us and our natures share, 

Life and the world, our city and our age, 

Have tried my spirit, to inform my page ; 

I seek no purfled prettiness of phrase— 

A soul in earnest scorns the tricks for praise. 

If to my verse denied the poet’s fame, 

This merit, rare to verse that wins, I claim ; 

No tawdry grace shall womanize my pen ! 

Even in a love-song, man should write for men !”—P. 50. 


Soon afterwards it is added, respecting two of our greatest 
poets, in words which are worthy of their subject, 


* Am I enthralled but by the sterile rule, 
The formal pupil of a frigid school, 
If to old laws my Spartan tastes adhere, 
If the old vigorous music charms my ear, 
Where sense with sound, and ease with weight combine, 
In the pure silver of Pope’s ringing line ; 
Or where the pulse of man beats loud and strong 
In the frank flow of Dryden’s lusty song ?”—P. 51. 


Besides the opening scene of the poem, which is laid in the 
Metropolis at dawn, and contains touches not unworthy the 
truthful pencil of Cowper or Crabbe, there are two brief 
sketches, of London by day, and London by night, which afford 
fair illustrations of the writer’s powers, as exercised in the field 
where he seems to be most at home. We have only room for 


London by night. 


“The hours steal on—and o’er the unquiet might 
Of the great Babel—reigns dishallowed night! 
Not, as o'er Nature’s world, She comes to keep 
Beneath the stars her solemn tryst with sleep, 
When move the twin-born Genii side by side, 

And steal from earth its demons where they glide ; 
Lulled the spent toil—sealed sorrow’s heavy eyes, 
And dreams restore the dews of Paradise ; 
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But Night, discrowned and severed from her twin, 

No pause for travail, no repose for sin, 

Vexed by one chafed rebellion to her sway, 

Flits o’er the lamp-lit streets—a phantom day !”—P. 133. 


The celebrated portraits of the great Statesmen of the time, 
have been already alluded to, These are rapidly drawn as the 
respective personages are seen on their way to Parliament, and 
severally 


“ Pass to their post the helmsmen of the State.” 


Although already familiar to many readers, it would be un- 
just to the author not to give a specimen of his powers in a de- 
partment where he need less fear to be surpassed by competitors 
than in any other. We shall, therefore, select two of these po- 
litical sketches, those of Wellington and Stanley. 

A short description is first given of Sir Robert Peel, which 
was strictly applicable, until he assumed the bolder attitude of 
last Session, and in which he is made to pass along, at a cauti- 
ous pace, “on his humble, but his faithful steed.” A contrast 
then follows, in this full length portrait, of the Tory leader of 
the House of Lords. 


‘‘ Next, with loose rein and careless canter, view 
Our man of men, the Prince of Waterloo; 
O’er the firm brow the hat as firmly prest, 
The firm shape rigid in the buttoned vest ; 
Within—the iron which the fire has proved, 
And the close Sparta of a mind unmoved! 

Not his the wealth to some large natures lent, 
Divinely lavish, even where misspent, 

That liberal sunshine of exuberant soul, 
Thought, sense, affection, warming up the whole ; 
The heat and affluence of a genial power, 

Rank in the weed, as vivid in the flower ; 
Hushed at command, his veriest passions halt, 
Drilled is each virtue, disciplined each fault ; 
Warm if his blood—he reasons while he glows, 
Admits the pleasure—ne’er the folly knows ; 

If for our Mars his snare had Vulcan set, 

He had won the Venus, but escaped the net ; 
His eye ne’er wrong, if circumscribed the sight, 
Widen the prospect and it ne’er is right; 

Seen through the telescope of habit still, 

States seem a camp, and all the world a drill! 


“ Yet oh! how few his faults, how pure his mind, 
Beside his fellow-conquerors of mankind ; 
How knightly seems the iron image, shown 
By Marlborough’s tomb, or lost Napoleon’s throne ! 
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Cold if his lips, no smile of fraud they wear, 

Stern if his heart, still ‘Man’ is graven there ; 

No guile, no crime, his step to greatness made, 

No freedom trampled, and no trust betrayed ; 

The eternal ‘I’ was not his law—he rose 

Without one art that honour might oppose, 

And leaves a human, if a hero’s name, 

To curb ambition, while it lights to fame.”—P. 32. 


The portraiture of Stanley is thus given :— 


“‘ One after one the lords of time advance— 
Here Stanley meets—how Stanley scorns the glance ! 
The brilliant chief, irregularly great, 
Frank, haughty, rash—the Rupert of Debate! 
Nor gout, nor toil, his freshness can destroy, 
And time still leaves all Eton in the boy ;— 
First in the class, and keenest in the ring, 
He saps like Gladstone, and he fights like Spring! 
Even at the feast, his pluck pervades the board, 
And dauntless game-cocks symbolize their lord. 
Lo, where a tilt at friend—if barred from foe— 
He scours the ground, and volunteers the blow ; 
And, tired with conquest over Dan and Snob, 
Plants a sly bruiser on the nose of Bob ; 
Decorous Bob, too friendly to reprove, 
Suggests fresh fighting in the next remove,. 
And prompts his chum, in hopes the vein to cool, 
To the prim benches of the Upper School. 


“ Yet who not listens, with delighted smile, 
To the pure Saxon of that silver style ; 
In the clear style a heart as clear is seen, 
Prompt to the rash—revolting from the mean.”—P. 35. 


It still remains to notice shortly some of the defects which 
were adverted to at the commencement. We may first observe 
the use of far-fetched similes, which, after all, add little else but 
vagueness and obscurity to the subject. For instance, after de- 
scribing Mary’s self-improvement under the discipline of afilic- 
tion, and Lucy’s learning so aptly under her mother’s affection- 
ate teaching, it is said :-— 


“ Thus life itself, if saddening, still refined, 
And through the heart the culture reached the mind. 
As to the moon the tides attracted move, 
So wakes the intellect beneath the love.” —P. 9. 


It is not easy to perceive what is the idea which is meant to 
be conveyed in assimilating the opening of the intellect under 
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the genial influence of affection, to the action of the moon upon 
the tides. But take an example of another sort, the passage in- 
tended to develop the character of Morvale. 


“ Man will o’er-muse—when musing on mankind— 
The vast expanse defeats the searching mind. 
Blent in one mass each varying height and hue :— 
Would’st thou seize Nature, artist—bound the view! 
But he, in truth, was banished from the ties 
That curb the ardent and content the wise, 
From the pent heart the bubbling passions sweep, 
To spread in aimless circles o'er the deep.” 


Or, again, where Morvale is made to unveil his own character 
to Lucy, he uses this mysterious style— 
* So,” with sad voice he said, ‘* My youth went by, 
Fresh was the wave, if fitful was the sky ; 
What is my manhood ?— curdled and congealed— 
A stagnant water in a barren field,” &e. 


We doubt extremely, whether these passages marked in italics 
contain any meaning which will repay the trouble of seeking for 
it. But they add an undue proportion of alloy to the ore with 
which they are mixed. The repetition of the same image, again 
and again, may be illustrated by the allusion to the Deluge and 
the Dove, (pp. 8, 136, and 23,) which, at the third reiteration of 


it, does certainly pall upon the reader. 

It is unpleasant to dwell upon minor criticisms, but we cannot 
help animadverting on the repeated occurrence of a greater re- 
dundancy of words than ideas, coupled occasionally with a 
merely sonorous antithesis between the respective sections of the 
well-balanced line, which creates fatigue in the perusal. For 
instance, when Arden is urging on Mary the ruin of his ambitious 
hopes if their marriage be prematurely divulged, he says he will 
be exposed to 

“‘ The debt, the want, the beggary, and the shame— 
The pauper branded on the high-born name.”—P. 86. 


It is difficult not to feel here, that the copiousness of the words 
surpasses that of the ideas in an undue proportion. Again, when 
the thirst for revenge obliterated from Morvale’s mind all recol- 
lection of Lucy and her love, it is said— 


“ The face, the tale, the sorrow, and the love, 
All fled—all blotted from the breast,” &c.-—P. 136. 


Or, again, when Arden prefaces his tale to Morvale by these 
words— 
“ That which I pine for, thou hast pictured now ;— 
The hearth, the home, the altar, and the vow.” 
It does appear, pretty plainly, that the two first of these ob- 
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jects are just reiterations of one idea, and the two last, reitera- 
tions of another, without any gain from the repetition, except 
that of supplying the due number of feet to the verse. 

There are liberties occasionally taken with the true meaning 
and force of words, which seem unwarrantable. Thus, it is 
pithily said of Morvale in one brief sentence—“ He searched his 
mother.” These words have a perfectly natural and appropriate 
signification ; but nothing of the kind is meant to be conveyed 
by them. The context shows that the sentence is intended to 
convey that Morvale sought his mother, and did so in vain :— 


“© He searched his mother. She, intent to shun, 
Closed that last refuge on the homeless son,” &¢c.—P. 22. 


Again, when it is said, that 


“ As some monk, whom holier cloisters shade, 
Glimpses afar the glittering cavalcade,” 


we cannot help thinking that a freedom is used with the lan- 
guage, which is much more convenient to an indolent writer than 
pleasing to a fastidious reader. If it be admissible to speak of 
glimpsing a scene, in place of catching a glimpse of it, whenever 
it suits the convenience of a line to do so, it must be equally 
admissible to interview a visitor, in place of granting him an 
interview ; or, for that matter, to salutation a friend. ‘The forced 
and violent novelty which is produced merely by the expedient 
of using a noun substantive as an active verb, would require 
some better reason to be pleadable in its justification, than we 
can discover here. 

Passing, however, from this class of remarks, there is one 
topic on which we would briefly animadvert. The author 
classes with over protracted toil. His feelings on this subject 
are generous, and worthy of all praise; but we think they might 
have been adequately expressed, and with better effect for the 
good cause in which they are engaged, if they had not been 
coupled with a savage attack upon any individual. Whether 
this is too strong an expression to apply to the passage in ques- 
tion, our readers will judge for themselves when these lines , 
been perused. 


“* —____. Modern wisdom but delusion sees 
In the warm code of antique charities. 
Let the world run upon its own sure wheel ; 
Ye check its progress if ye pause to feel. 
Art thou sincere, poor Lazarus to aid ? 
Then help plump Dives to expand his trade. 
He best the doctrines Christ bequeathed fulfils, 
Who slays most children, and employs most mills ! 
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So, o’er the crush’d, the social car proceeds— 
Ind has its Moloch—boast thy Marshall, Leeds !”—P. 55. 


The points of admiration in the preceding lines, are the author's 
own. We should incline to triple their number, by way of ex- 
ressing the extent of surprise which the perusal of the passage 
in question is fitted to excite. To make an express charge, even 
against a general class of men, that they murder young children 
for gain, would have been harsh enough. But to follow that 
up by a direct attack upon an individual, singled out, among all 
that class, as an English Moloch, and held up to the execration 
of his countrymen, is a course which we humbly conceive to be, 
without even the pretence of excuse or justification, Every 
object of humanity could equally have been promoted, and should 
have been so, without indulging in such an attack. 

And if it be the fact, as we have always understood, that the 
individual in question was remarkable for his considerate atten- 
tion to the welfare of the workmen in his employment, and the 
author has been misled in imputing personally to him, a partici- 
pation in alleged cruelty of which he was innocent, it is not too 
much to hope, that the future editions of the New Timon may be 
purged of the objectionable lines aimed at him. 

We must now bring our remarks on the New Timon to a close. 
We trust that enough has been said to induce our readers, who 
have not already done so, to peruse the work itself, where, we 
think, they will find higher gratification than has been afforded 
by any poem which, for some years past, has emanated from the 
British press. 

The authorship of the work is still uncertain. A foot note 
(p. 18) states that the author has resided in India. There is one 
little passage in the poem which would almost seem to indicate 
a writer to whom legal studies were not wholly unknown, as he 
even makes use of a mere professional technicality in the style of 
a deed, as the machinery (in doubtful poetical keeping) for work- 
ing out one of the misfortunes which befal his heroine, (p. 193.) 
This was not so likely to occur to a man, if he had never opened 
a book of law. And there is a note appended, by way of illus- 
tration to the passage, for the benefit of readers not learned in 
the law, which savours strongly of at least as much knowledge 
of reported cases, as any poet was likely ever to acquire with his 
own good will. But, be that as it may, we heartily wish we 
could suppose, contrary to some indications in the poem, that it 
was the production of a young author, as we should then look 
forward, with much hope, to his hereafter earning for himself a 
high place among the poets of his native country. 





Newman on Development. 


Art. V.—An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. 
By Joun Henry Newman, Author of Lectures on the Pro- 
phetical Office of the Church. 8vo, London, 1845. 


AN important crisis has taken place in the history of the High 
Church or Tractarian movement, which has of late years excited 
so much interest in this country. Almost ali who were capable 
of rightly appreciating that movement, believed and declared 
that its character and tendency were Popish, while its friends 
maintained that it was the best preservative against the reviving 
influence of Rome. This point, at least, may be regarded as 
being now practically decided. The leader of the movement, 
the most able and learned man among the whole body of the 
Tractarians, accompanied by a large number of followers, has 
abandoned the ministry of the Church of England, and joined 
the communion of the Church of Rome. No event of a similar 
character has taken place in any Protestant Church since the 
Reformation. Individual instances of the apostacy of Protestant 
ministers to the Church of Rome, have occurred in almost all 
the Reformed Churches, but never before has it been exhibited 
on so large a scale. It is true, that the great body of the English 
clergy, who had been Protestants under King Edward, became 
Roman Catholics under Queen Mary, and returned to Protest- 
antism upon the accession of Queen Elizabeth, but these were 
manifestly men of no religion, who regulated their ecclesiastical 
—— by regard to the law of the land, and the object of 

eeping their benefices. Some French Protestant ministers went 
over to the Church of Rome both before and after the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, but they were few in number, and were 
evidently influenced by merely secular considerations. The last 
Popish movement in the Church of England, under the reign of 
Archbishop Laud, a movement singularly similar both in its 
general features and in many of its details, to that which we have 
witnessed in our own day, was prevented from reaching its full 
development ecclesiastically, by the great political changes which 
it contributed to produce. The secession of Mr. Newman and 
his friends, is the first instance in the history of the Reformed 
Churches, in which a considerable body of Protestant clergymen 
have simultaneously and honestly, or from conviction, gone over 
to the Church of Rome, and the event thus standing, as it does, 
single and alone, is well fitted to arrest attention, and to afford 
useful lessons and solemn warnings to the Churches of Christ. 
In saying that Mr. Newman has acted honestly in this matter, 
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we do not mean that he has incurred no additional guilt by fall- 
ing into still deeper error than before, for we have no doubt that 
he has, but only that he had really come to be convinced that 
he ought to enter the Church of Rome, and that he has not 
joined it merely in outward profession, without a real correspond- 
ing conviction, or under the influence of secular motives. Most 
men would probably have had a higher opinion of the integrity 
of Mr. Newman and his friends, if they had left the Church of 
England somewhat sooner than they did. But we are not dis- 
posed to make much of the difficulties and inconsistencies of a 
transition process, because we are persuaded that men’s opinions 
may gradually undergo a change, requiring them in consistency 
to alter their ecclesiastical position, without being themselves 
able to fix the precise period when the change really took place, 
and without even being very distinctly aware for a time that they 
had overleaped, in the progress of their views, the barriers which 
had once restrained them. Having this persuasion, we do not 
doubt the truth of the declaration which Mr. Newman makes 
in his Postscript to the work which we are about to notice. 


*¢ Since the above was written, the author has joined the Catholic 
Church. It was his intention and wish to have carried his volume 
through the press before deciding finally on this step. But when he 
had got some way in the printing, he recognized in himself a convic- 
tion of the truth of the conclusion to which the discussion leads, so 
clear as to supersede farther deliberation. 

“ Shortly afterwards circumstances gave him the opportunity of 
acting upon it, and he felt that he had no warrant for refusing to do 
so.”—P. x. 


Mr. Newman and his friends have not been driven from the 
Church of England, as they ought to have been. They have re- 
tired voluntarily, and in doing so they have not been influenced 
by a regard to merely worldly or secular interests; and, there- 
fore, though we have no doubt that they have incurred guilt in 
the sight of God by the adoption of the errors which have led 
them to take this step, we must admit that they have joined the 
Church of Rome from a real conviction that it was their duty to 
do so. The voluntary secession of Mr. Newman, and so many 
of his friends, places the Church of England in a very awkward 
and somewhat degrading position, proving, as it does, that, from 
some cause or other, she is either unable or unwilling to execute 
aright the proper functions of a Church of Christ in the exercise 
of discipline. Some of these men had long publicly manifested 
avaalline in the faith and decidedly Romanizing tendencies ; 
and, though they might deceive themselves upon the point, there 
could be little doubt in the minds of others, that, from the 
views they professed and the course they were pursuing, they 
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were unworthy to be allowed to hold the cure of souls in a Church 
which professed to adhere to the thirty-nine articles. But no 
ecclesiastical discipline was brought to bear upon them.. Though 
they had given sufficient evidence that they were heretics, they 
were not “ rejected,” nay, they were not even judicially admo- 
nished by their ecclesiastical superiors; and at length, when it 
pleased themselves, they coolly and deliberately marched out in 
triumph, looking down, no doubt, with contempt, as they were 
well entitled to ‘do, upon the Church which ought to have ex- 
pelled them from its communion. Will the Church of England 
always be contented with an annual wish for the restoration of 
the “godly discipline of the primitive Church,” without making 
one serious attempt to restore it? Will Archbishop Whately 
now resume his unsuccessful attempt to discover or establish a 
just power of internal self-government in the United Church of 
England and Ireland? or will he be satisfied in the mean time 
with the power of preventing his inferior clergy from joining the 
Evangelical Alliance ? 

But, with Mr. Newman’s book before us, we have not much 
time to indulge in general reflexions. We cannot, however, 
abstain from pointing to one lesson which is most impressively 
taught us by the late Secession from the Church of England, and 
this i is, that the mere diffusion of education and of general know- 
ledge, does not, of itself, afford any adequate security against the 
revival and extension of Romanism. Many have been accus- 
tomed to cherish the notion that, in the midst of the light and 
liberty of the nineteenth century, it was quite chimerical to a 
prehend that Popery, with all its fooleries and absurdities, could 
ever again acquire any influence over the minds of men. But 
we have seen a system which is in substance Popery, and includes 
a great deal of what is usually reckoned most irrational and 
absurd in the tenets and practices of the Church of Rome, spread 
with marvellous rapidity among the most highly educated youth 
of our country, the men who are likely to be the future legisla- 
tors of the British empire. We have seen this system embraced, 
more or less fully, by a large number of the clergy of a Church 
which has long boasted, and not without cause, of its literary 
reputation, and of its efficiency as a bulwark of Protestantism. 
And at length we have seen the leader of this section of the 
clergy, with a considerable number of followers, openly profess 
himself a thorough convert to the Popish system in all its details, 
and throw himself into the arms of the Church of Rome. These 
facts will surely dispel from men’s minds, for a time at least, the 
delusion, that the extension of education and the spread of secu- 
lar knowledge, afford of themselves an adequate security against 
the extension of Romanism. That system, we know, is to be 
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destroyed by the breath of Jehovah’s mouth, and consumed by 
the brightness of his coming ; and no agency of inferior potency 
will be able to resist its progress, now that it has begun to revive 
And to exert itself. 

Although Mr. Newman’s essay on the Development of Chris- 
tian Doctrine was written and partly printed, as we have seen, 
before he saw it to be his duty to abandon the Church of Eng- 
land, and to join the Church of Rome, it may be justly reg arded 
as being substantially an exposition of the process of thought by 
which he convinced himself of the truth of Romanism, and of 
the course of argumentation by which he thinks that system can 
be best defended. It is in this light chiefly that the work ought 
to be viewed ; and it is only when we try it by this standard, 
that we can form a just estimate of its value and importance. 
Mr. Newman’s general character as an author is well known to 
the British public, and we do not mean to attempt to give any 
thing like an analysis of his merits or defects. It is enough to 
say, that this work will not detract from his reputation in a 
merely literary point of view, and that it affords satisfactory proof 
that there is no ground whatever to ascribe his conversion to Ro- 
manism to the decay of his intellectual powers, or to the loss of 
any portion of the ecclesiastical erudition which he had acquired. 
The work would probably have possessed a larger measure of 
personal interest, if Mr. Newman had more formally set himself 
to describe the steps of his progress from the via media, which he 
formerly occupied, to the extreme of Romanism, developing the 
changes which had taken place in his views from the commence- 
ment of the Tractarian movement till he found rest in an infalli- 
ble Church, and the grounds on which he would defend them. He 
does, we think, owe such a work to his former friends, who have 
not yet seen their way to follow him in joining that Church, out 
of which he now, of course, believes that there is no salvation. 
There is not much, however, in the present work which bears 
very directly upon this view of the subject, as it is mainly devot- 
ed to the object of expounding one general argument in favour 
of Romanism, or rather, for we will show that this is the whole 
amount of the logical result of the book, evading one obvious and 
important argument against the claims of the Church of Rome. 
We are naturally curious to know what Mr. Newman now makes 
of the views which he formerly held, and to Jearn how he has 
disposed of them. But he has not thought proper to give us 
much satisfaction upon this point. In his Advertisement he re- 
peats a retractation, which he admits that he had published 

‘some years since,” of all the principal statements which his 
works contained, in opposition to the doctrines and practices of 
the Church of Rome ; but he gives no specification of the grounds 
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of the changes which had taken place in his opinions. In the 
course of the work he gives many quotations from his former pro- 
ductions, but generally for the purpose of showing that, without 
any, or with very slight, modifications, they express the views 
which he still entertains, and continue to serve the purposes of 
his present argument. This is about all that the work presents 
to us, fitted to throw any direct light upon the relation between 
his present and his former opinions, with one important excep- 
tion, to which we may advert before proceeding to explain the 
argument and object of the book. 

n his Introduction he explains at some length to what extent, 
and upon what grounds, he has now modified, or rather abandoned, 
his former views of the fundamental principle of the Tractarians 
or Anglo-Catholics, as they call themselves, about Catholic con- 
sent, and of the truth and practical utility of the famous rule of 
Vincentius of Lerins, quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. 
The Tractarians in general, and Mr. Newman himself while be- 
longing to that party, had asserted, as fully and offensively as the 
Romanists had done, the imperfection and insufficiency of the 
sacred Scriptures, their unfitness to teach men the whole revealed 
will of God; and they had defended “Catholic consent” as a 
legitimate and authentic means of supplying the deficiencies of 
Scripture, meaning thereby, in general, that from the views com- 
smelly held, and the practices commonly observed, in some subse- 
quent age or ages of the Church, there could be learned more 
clearly, fully, and authentically than from the Bible, all that was 
inculcated and prescribed by the inspired apostles. They then, 
somewhat arbitrarily, selected the leading authors of the latter 
part of the fourth, and of the early part of the fifth, centuries, as 
exhibiting or embodying this Catholic consent, and insisted that 
the Church in all subsequent ages was to take as her standard of 
doctrine and practice the system which generally prevailed dur- 
ing the century that succeeded the first Council of Nice. This 
notion, of course, was founded upon the assumption, that the 
apostles had inculcated many things for the guidance of the 
Church, which were not contained in the Scriptures, which were 
handed down correctly by oral tradition, and which, though very 
obscurely and imperfectly, developed during the first three centu- 
ries, were brought out with completeness and accuracy in the 
writings of the fourth and fifth. ‘This was in substance the doc- 
trine which had been long taught by the Church of Rome con- 
cerning the insufficiency of the Scriptures and the authority of 
tradition, and Dr. Pusey had the honesty and the courage to 
admit that the difference between Tractarians and Romanists 
upon this subject was one not of doctrine but of fact. In his 
Earnest Remonstrance he had said, “ Our controversy with Rome 
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is not ana priori — on the value of tradition in itself, or at 
an earlier period of the Church, or of such traditions as though not 
contained in Scripture, are primitive, universal, and apostolical, 
but it is one purely historical, that the Romanist traditions not be- 
ing such, but, on the contrary, repugnant to Scripture, are not to 
be received ;” while Mr. Newman, speaking in the name of his 
party, had said, “ We agree with the Romanist in appealing to 
antiquity as our great teacher.” Protestants have always been 
accustomed to meet these views, whether put forth by Roman 
Catholics or Anglo Catholics, by establishing the sufficiency and 
perfection of the sacred Scriptures as the only rule of faith, and by 
— that we have not in point of fact any certain means of 
snowing accurately what was declared and prescribed by the 
apostles, except from the writings of the New Testament. These 
are the fundamental matters of principle or doctrine, with respect 
to which Romanists and Tractarians are of one mind, and with 
respect to which all true Protestants are decidedly opposed to 
them. But Protestants in general have further undertaken to 
prove, and have proved, Ist, That even during the second and 
third centuries of the Christian era, the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church as settled by the apostles, were not preserved in all 
their original purity, and that corruption continued to increase 
and extend during the fourth and fifth centuries ; and, 2d, That 
the full system of Romish doctrine and practice, as completed and 
established at the council of Trent, is not sanctioned by the 
tradition of the fourth and fifth centuries, and has scarcely any 
countenance whatever from anything to be found in the second 
and third. The Tractarians have usually admitted this second 
position, and this is the “ purely historical” point on which they 
differ from the Romanists. But, agreeing with the Church of 
Rome in the general doctrine of the insufficiency of the Seri 

tures and of the authority of oral tradition, and finding in the 
fourth and fifth centuries about as much of corruption and im- 
purity in doctrine, government, and worship, as suited their taste 
at the time, they have selected that era as the period when the 
apostolic teaching was fully brought out, and where it may be 
found authentically embodied; and without producing, or at- 
tempting to produce, any other argument than the general Romish 
doctrines about Catholic consent, the consent of the Fathers, and 
the authority of tradition, they have demanded that the Church 
should receive as an authoritative and practically infallible stand- 
ard the system of the immediately post-Nicene age. Mr. New- 
man of course can no longer concur in this position, and a consi- 
derable part of his Introduction is occupied with an attempt to 
remove it out of the way. He takes up the famous maxim of 
Vincentius, quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, of 
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which he himself and his Tractarian brethren used to boast so 
much, and shews conclusively, as many sound Protestants have 
done before him, that from its vagueness and ambiguity, and the 
difficulty of applying it, it is of little or no real practical utility. 
The truth is, that Romanists, though they have laboured to mislead 
men by talking much about Catholic consent and the unanimous 
testimony of the Fathers, have been always aware, and have been 
sometimes led to confess, that there is much about the system of 
modern Popery which cannot be traced hy anvthing like.a chain 
of testimonies to apostolic times, or even to the third century. 
Mr. Newman having found in the doctrine of development what 
he reckons a good substitute, virtually abandons for all practical 
purposes the views which Tractarians and Romanisis have been 
accustomed to propound about Catholic consent and the unani- 
mous testimony of the Fathers, and more especially, labours to 
prove, against his old friends, that in so far as the rule of Vincen- 
tius admits of practical application, there is no reason why they 
should stop, in applying it, at the fifth century, and refuse to admit 
some Romish doctrines which they still reject. 

*“‘ The rule is more serviceable in determining what is not, than what 
is Christianity ; it is irresistible against Protestantism, and in one sense, 
indeed, it is irresistible against Rome also, but in the same sense it is 
irresistible against England. It strikes at Rome through England. 
It admits of being interpreted in one of two ways; if it be narrowed 
for the purpose of disproving the authority of the creed of Pope Pius, 
it becomes also an objection to the Athanasian ; and if it be relaxed 
to admit the doctrines retained by the English Church, it no longer ex- 
cludes certain doctrines of Rome which that church denies. It cannot, 
at once condemn St. Thomas and St. Bernard and defend St. Athana- 
sius and St. Gregory Nazienzen.”—P. 9. 

There is certainly much less authority in the tradition of the 
early Church and in the writings of the Fathers, for the creed of 
Pope Pius, than for that of Athanasius, and there is no difficulty 
in proving that St. Thomas and St. Bernard held some Romish 
doctrines which were unknown to Gregory Nazienzen ; but it 
must be conceded to Mr. Newman that the difference is merely 
in degree, and that unless some other standard than Catholic 
consetif, or the rule of Vincentius, be introduced, it is impossible 
to attain to anything like certainty. 

In‘ disposing’ of Catholic consent and the rule of Vincentius, 
or at least of the application made of them by his old friends, 
Mr. ,Newman dwells .at some length upon the testimony of 
antiquity’'on the subject ‘of the Trinity, and as he admits 
that he has changed his opinion upon this point, and as the 
topic, is otherwise interesting as illustrating the way in which 
different parties have been led to deal with Catholic consent or 
the testimony of the Fathers, as suited their purpose at the time, 
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it may be proper to advert to it. Trinitarians have generally 
claimed the testimony of the first three centuries of the Church as 
supporting their doctrine, while Anti-Trinitarians have disputed 
this. Some Trinitarians, however, have admitted that the testi- 
mony of the Ante-Nicene Church upon this subject is not as a 
whole very distinct or explicit, and is not conclusive against 
Arianism. The Jesuit Dionysius Petavius, or Denis Petau, uni- 
versally admitted to be a man of great talent and learning, is per- 
haps the most eminent man who has conceded this to the enemies 
of the truth. Bishop Bull, the great defender of the orthodoxy of 
the Ante-NiceneeChurch, who was also a man of great ability 
and erudition, though he carried his veneration for antiquity 
about as far as the most childish and ignorant Tractarian, 
charged Petavius with perverting the testimony of the Primi- 
tive Church on this point, and alleged that his motives for doing 
so were these, Ist, that he might undermine the authority of the 
Fathers of the second and third centuries, conscious that the 
Church of Rome could get very little countenance from that 

uarter, and 2d, that he might establish the right of the later 
Church, and of general Councils, to introduce new articles of 
faith. Mr. Newman, while only a Tractarian, concurred with 
Bp. Bull in denouncing Petavius, and in impugning his mo- 
tives, having charged him with shewing, “that he would rather 
prove the early confessors and martyrs to be heterodox, than 
that they should exist as a court of appeal from the decisions of 
his own Church ;” and with “ sacrificing them, without remorse, 
to the maintenance of the infallibility of Rome.” And, indeed, 
the Tractarians generally were accustomed to maintain that the 
doctrine of the Trinity could not be learned with clearness and 
certainty from Scripture, but only from the testimony of the 
Fathers.* Mr. Newman, however, has now seen cause to as- 





* The Tractarians have followed the Romanists in manifesting a perfect will- 
ingness to betray the interests, and to undermine the authority, of what they them- 
selves profess to regard as truth, whenever this seems fitted to serve any of their 
own special objects. And this baneful tendency has been exhibited not only by 
those who are more fully identified with the Tracts for the Times, but by other 
High Churchmen who have found it convenient to disclaim connexion with them, 
and by none more offensively than by Dr. Hook of Leeds. In his notes to his 
Visitation Sermon, he asserts, that those who believe the Bible to be the only rule 
of faith, have no right to refuse to regard a Socinian as a Christian, and he follows 
up the declaration by this astounding statement :—* I believe it to be only on ae- 
count of their being bad logicians that they are not Socinians ;” which is just, in 
plain terms, to assert, that the Bible, accurately interpreted, according to the rules 
of sound criticism, sanctions the Socinian heresy. Romanists have generally 
contented themselves with asserting the dijicu/ty of answering the Socinians 
from Scripture alone, while Dr. Mook here boldly maintains the impossibility 
of dving so, There is not a more offensive exhibition cf treachery to God’s 
truth to be found in any Popish controversialist, It is true that Father Simon, of 
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sume Petavius’s standing point, and may, without any great 
breach of charity, be supposed to be rather desirous to break 
down the authority of the early, as distinguished from the later, 
ages of the Church; while at the same time, his system re- 

uires him to look about for presumptions in support of what he 
calls a “ developing authority,” entitled at any time to introduce 
and establish new articles of faith. Certain it is, that in his 
present work, he takes a different view of the matter from that 
which he once held, abandons Bull, and follows Petavius whom 
he had denounced, in adducing detailed evidence of what he now 
regards as the obscurity and the error exhibitell by some of the 
Fathers of the second and third centuries, upon the great doc- 
trine of the Trinity. We think Bull’s censure of Petavius rather 
harsh, for the point under consideration is certainly one where 
there is room for an honest difference of opinion; but still we 
have some doubt whether Mr. Newman’s chalege of mind upon 
this subject is to be ascribed solely to a more diligent and im- 
partial examination of the evidence. It is curious and instruc- 
tive to notice the different phases which the discussion of this 
incidental topic has presented in the course of this controversy. 
Mr. Newman and the Tractarians maintained that the doctrine 
of the Trinity could not be clearly and fully learned from Scrip- 
ture, but that it was thoroughly established by the Catholic con- 
sent of the first four centuries. Mr. Goode, in his “ Divine Rule 
of Faith and Practice’—a work of very great value and im- 
portance, giving a most thorough and learned exposure of Trac- 
tarianism and its leading advocates, Newman, Pusey, and Keble 
—maintains that the doctrine is clearly and fully taught in 
Scripture, but is very imperfectly and erroneously set forth by 
many of the fathers of the second and third centuries, adopting 
on this latter point the view of Petavius and defending him 





the Oratory, went as far as Dr. Hook, for he said, in the Preface to the first edi- 

tion of his Critical History of the Old Testament, that “ without tradition we ean- 

not answer the Socinians.” But then he is strongly suspected to have been a 

ae infidel, though he lived and died in the communion of the Church of 
me, 

As a specimen of the way in which this topic is usually discussed by the more 
respectable Romanists, we give the following extract from Nicole, who was the 
friend and coadjutor of Pascal and Arnauld, and vastly superior as a Jogician to 
Dr. Hook, or any of the modern High Churchmen.—* On demeure trés volontiers 
@’ accord, que les preuves par lesquelles on combat les Sociniens sont convainqu- 
antes, et que l’on n’y peut répondre raisonnablement. Mais elles le sont par de 
longues discussions et de long raisonnement, par des comparaisons de passages de 
Pécriture, que en fixent le sens. Tout cela demande beaucoup d’application et 
beaucoup de temis, une assez grande intelligence des langues, assez d’étendue d’es- 
prit ; et par conséquent n’est aucunement proportionné aux simples, aux gens de 
travail, aux femmes et anx enfans.” — Les Prétendus Reformes Convaincus de 
Schisme,.—P, iii. ¢, xiv., p. 338. 
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against Bull and Newman; while Mr: Newman has now come 
to think that the testimony of the second and third centuries is 
about as obscure and defective as that of the sacred Scriptures, 
and that we must rest, for our full knowledge and assured belief 
of this fundamental doctrine, upon the testimony of a later age 
and the atithority of the Church of Rome.* 

But we must proceed to consider the more direct and peculiar 
object of Mr. Newshatls book. This may be described, in 
general, as an attempt to explain the historical aspects of Chris- 
tianity, or the different phases which the history of the Christian 
Church has presented, by means of a particular liypothesis or 
theory, called the theory of development. The author starts with 
the principle, that as Christianity has now been 1800 years’ be- 
fore the world, much may be learned as to its true nature, con- 
stituent elements, and tendency, from a survey of its history. 
He then very summarily dismisses Protestantism; as having no 
claim whatever to be the Christianity which the history of the 
Church presents to our favour and acceptance; and thereafter 
proceeds to propound his theory of development, for the purpose 
of shewing that Romanism is true historical Christianity, or, at 
least—for this is really all that his theory, even if admitted, 
establishes—that there is nothing in the history of Christianity 
which militates seriously against the claims of the Church of. 
Rome. Mr. Newman has an ingenious and subtle, but not a very 
logical, mind, and he has faken no pains to explain the conditions 
and precise results of his argument, or to point out the exact 
way in which it stands related to, and bears upon, the general 
argument between Protestants and Romanists. He does not 
indeed claim, formally and in words, for his theory, more than, if 
fairly supported, it is entitled to; but, by failing to mark out its 
true place and logical relations, and by introducing many colla- 
teral topics, he has succeeded, to some extent, in conveying an ° 
impression, that he has achieved much more than, even if his 
theory were admitted, he could be fairly held to have accom- 
plished. It may be proper to explain this point somewhat more 
fully, as a fair estimate of the real value and importance of the 
work depends essentially upon understanding it. Let us see 
first what he says about Protestantism, and then what he as- 
serts or insinuates about Romanism, considered historically. 





* Mr. Goode has done a most important service to the cause of truth, by his 
thorough refutation of the fundamental principles of Tractarianism. And yet we 
think it by no means unlikely that his work may have contributed to lead Mr. 
Newman and his friends to join the Church of Rome. It is well fitted to shew; to 
an intelligent Tractarian, that he must either return to Protestantism, or else take 
refuge in an Infallible Church. We understand that this very valuable work is 
out of print. Why is not a new edition of it published ? 
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“ Whatever be historical Christianity, it is not Protestantism. If 
ever there was a safe truth, it is this, and Protestantism has ever felt 
it. Ido not mean that every Protestant writer has felt it; for it was 
the fashion at first, at least as a rhetorical argument against Rome, to 
appeal to past uges, or to some of them; but Protestantism, as a whole, 
feels it, and has felt it. This is shewn in the determination of dis- 
pensing with historical Christianity altogether, and of forming a 
Christianity from the Bible alone. Men never would have put it uside 
unless they had despaired of it.”—P. 5. 


The position, that historical Christianity is not Protestantism, 
is certainly true, if it be understood merely to.assert the matter 
of fact, that Protestantism has not always been the religion of 
Christendom, and that there was a period of above a thousand 
years when a religion materially different from it obtained, to a 
arge extent, in the professedly Christian Church. But the 
proper inference from this fact is, that it is necessary to fall back 
upon the consideration of the question—what is the rule or stand- 
ard by which we are to judge of what is or is not true or genuine 
Christianity ? It is drawing rather too much upon the ignorance 
and credulity of men, to expect them to believe that historical 
Christianity has always presented an uniform aspect, from the 
time of the Apostles to the Reformation, Could this be proved, 
it would be a strong presumption in favour of the system which 
generally obtained at the time when Luther and Zuingle broke 
the peace of the Church. Even, however, if this could be proved, 
it would not supersede the examination of the question—Is there 
any authentic standard of genuine Christianity ? and if so, what 
is it? But when the uniformity of historical Christianity not 
only cannot be proved, but can be disproved, it is plainly indis- 
pensable to seek for some authentic standard; and the necessity 
of seeking for it, and the obligation to apply it if found, cannot 
- be set aside by any plausibilities or probabilities that may be 
suggested by a survey of the Church’s history. The position, 
then, that historical Christianity is not Protestantism, in so far 
as it is true as a statement of fact, is wholly irrelevant as affecting 
the question, whether it be genuine Christianity or not. We 
maintain that Protestantism was the Christianity of the Apostles 
—that very soon after their time, corruptions in doctrine and 
government were introduced into the Church—that this corrup- 
tion continued to increase and extend till the era of the Reforma- 
tion—and that the Protestantism of that period was, to a large 
extent at least, ‘a restoration of Christianity to its original aposto- 
lic purity. These positions we undertake to establish by the com- 
petent and appropriate evidence, after setiling, if necessary, what 
that evidence is ; ‘and in discussing the subject, we are not atraid 
to face the fact, that for many centuries Protestantism was not 
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the religion that generally obtained in- the professedly Christian 
Church. Protestants have never shrunk from the fullest inves- 
tigation of the history of the Church, being fully persuaded that 
the claims of the Church of Rome cannot stand before it. They 
have believed, and largely acted upon, the idea which is thus 
expressed by Buddeus (Miscellanea Sacra, i., p. 511):—“ It 
is not easy to decide whether the severest wounds have been in- 
flicted upon the Romish Church by those who, following Bellar- 
mine and its other champions step by step, have refuted all their 
arguments and demolished all their errors, or by those who, 
narrating the history of Popery, have laid open to the eyes and 
minds of men, the abominations of that anti-Christian system, 
and the mysteries of its iniquity.” Mr. Newman’s insinuation, 
that Protestants shrink from an investigation of historical Chris- 
tianity, is untrue, and is contradicted by the whole history of 
theological literature. Is there not much more probability in 
the allegation, that Romanists shrink from the Bible, because 
they are conscious, or half conscious, that they cannot stand be- 
fore it? Is not Mr. Newman’s whole theory of development 
based upon a virtual admission, that the old Romish pretence of ° 
tracing historically their doctrmes and practices to primitive 
times, can no longer be sustained? And do we not owe this 
virtual abandonment of the old plan of direct historical investi- 
gation, partly at least, to the full and searching examinations into 
the history of doctrines, which have recently been prosecuted, 
especially in Germany, by men who were not Romanists. 

Let us now advert to Mr. Newman’s views in regard to Roman- 
ism as historical Christianity. He admits that some difficulties 
obviously occur in a historical survey of the Church, he examines 
some of the theories which have been proposed to solve or to 
account for these difficulties, and then propounds the theory of 
development, as the best and most satisfactory solution, He 
takes care to give no precise and definite statement of what the 
difficulties are, because this would expose the weakness of Roman- 
ism. He rather assumes them as known, and admits, by impli- 
cation, that they exist. We think it right to be a little more 
a upon this point, and would therefore remind our readers, 
that the grand difficulty in the historical investigation of Chris- 
tianity, lies in the palpable contrast between the Christianity of 
the New Testament and the Christianity of the modern Church 
of Rome. This contrast is so obvious, that it must strike every 
one’ who investigates the subject. We may apply to it Mr. 
Newman’s language, mutatis mutandis—“ Whatever be, the 
Christianity of the New Testament, it is not Romanism.. If ever 
there was a safe truth, it is this, and Romanism has ever felt it.” 
We do not mean that Romanists have admitted that any part of 
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their system is opposed to, or contradicted by, the Christianity of 
the New Testament ; but they have admitted that there are some 
of their tenets which cannot be shewn to haye any sanction from 
the New Testament; and it is professedly to cover these, that 
they employ the doctrine of tradition—a doctrine in which the 
Tractarians. substantially concur with them. Romanists, how- 
ever, have commonly been so reasonable as to admit, that it is 
only doctrines taught, or practices enjoined by the Apostles, 
which the Church is obliged to receive and observe, and they 
have, in consequence, been constrained to admit, farther, the 
reasonableness of the demand for evidence of the apostolic origin 
of those parts of their system which are not found in the New 
Testament. Romanists have discouraged, as much as possible 
—and in this the Tractarians have faithfully followed them—the 
spirit which leads men to demand proof or evidence before they 
accord their assent; but they have not been able to refuse alto- 
gether the demand for evidence of the apostolic origin of the 
additions they have made to New Testament Christianity ; and 
they have accordingly attempted to produce something of this 
- sort, using, as far as they could with anything like plausibility, 
the doctrine of oral tradition, Catholic consent, the testimony of 
the Fathers, the rule of Vincentius, and, when these failed them, 
taking refuge in the infallibility of the Church. They have never 


indeed attempted to adjust authoritatively the logical relations 
of tradition and infallibility, but they make tradition to establish 
infallibility, or infallibility to guarantee tradition, according to 
the exigencies of the occasion.* Still, they have generally 





* The following passage from a valuable work of an old writer gives a statement 
of their perplexities and inconsistencies upon this subject :—“ There is another 
shift which some subtle Romanists have lately invented, who, perceiving how 
their brethren have been beaten out of the field by strength of Scripture and argu- 
ment, in the contest about the infallibility of the Pope or Councils, come in for their 
succour’ with an universal tradition, and the authority of the present Church. 
This is the way of Rushworth in his Dialogues—White, Holden, Sir Kenelm Digby, 
and Sancta Clara. Mr. White spends one entire chapter upon the proof of this 
proposition, that ‘the succession of doctrine is the only rule of faith,’ and saith that, 
‘ whether we place this infallibility in the whole body of the Church, or in Councils, 
or in Scriptures, in each of these their authority is resolved into, and depends upon, 
tradition ; and he spends several chapters to shew that neither the Pope nor 
Councils can give any solidity or certainty to our faith, but what they have from 
tradition. ‘The opinion and language of most Papists in the world is this, that 
tradition is therefore only infallible, because it is delivered to us by the Church 
which is infallible. If you ask ‘Bellarmine—what it is by which I am assured that 
a tradition is right?! he answers, Because the whole Church which receives it 
caniotierr, ‘Sothe late Answer to Archbishop Laud says—‘ There is no means left 
to believe anything witha divine, infallible faith, if the authority of the Catholic 
Church be rej as erroneous and fallible ; for who can believe either creed, or 

i ,) Or unwritten tradition, but upon her authority.’ Nay, 8. Clara himself, 
notwithstanding his romantic strain, that tradition and the naked testimony of the 
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admitted that they must produce some sort of proof of the apo- 
stolic origin of their additions to New Testament Christianity, 
either directly through tradition, or indirectly through the infal- 
libility of the present Church. Protestants, while maintaining 
that they are not called on to enter upon this discussion, and 
are entitled at once to take their stand upon the Bible’s asser- 
tion of its own sufficiency and perfection, have not scrupled to 
deal with the subject of tradition both in its theory and in its 
applications proving, with respect to the theory, or doctrine held 
in ‘common upon this subject by Romanists and Tractarians, that 
the history of the world and of the Church shews that no reliance 
is to be placed upon oral tradition for conveying correctly doc- 
trines from generation to generation, and proving, moreover, 
that, in point of fact, there is not one of the bealiee doctrines 
of the Romanists, with respect to which even probable evidence 
can be adduced that it proceeded from the Apostles, and that 
with respect to many of them, their apostolic origin can be po- 
sitively disproved, even independently of Scripture testimony. 
These were the topics that used to be diced in the contro- 
versy between Protestants and Romanists, and the Romanists, 
in the discussion, cut a very sorry figure, and were often 
obliged to have recourse to all the worst artifices of controver- 
sial warfare. Protestants were willing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, to put the controversy upon this issue—Give us proof, 
in regard to any of your admitted additions to the Christianity 
of the New Testament, that it proceeded from the Apostles, and 
we will receive it. This demand was not easily met; and now, 
at last, the Romanists, if we are to take Mr. Newman as their 
representative, deny the legitimacy of the demand altogether, 
and maintain that they are not called upon to produce any evi- 
dence of the apostolic origin of their tenets, for that these might 





present Church is sufficient, yet elsewhere confesseth, that the Church’s infallibility 
must necessarily be supposed to make my faith certain. His words are these :— 
‘ The testimony of the Church, by which traditions come to us, is infallible, from a 
divine revelation, because it is evident from the Scripture that the Church is in- 
fallible ;? and this was the constant doctrine of the Romish masters in all former 
ages. Now come anew generation, who, finding the notion of infallibility hard 
beset, and the pillar shaken, support their cause with a quite contrary position, 
viz., that it is not the Church’s infallibility that renders tradition infallible (as their 
former masters held), but the infallibility of tradition that makes the Church infal- 
lible ; and, therefore, they say that the Church herself is no further infallible 
than she follows tradition. Thus, Mr. White plainly tells us ‘that Councils are 
not infallible because the special assistance of God’s Spirit makes them infallible, 
but because, by irrefragable testimony, they confirm the succession of their doc- 
trines, and are such witnesses of tradition as cannot be refused ;’ and he also says, 
‘ that tradition is overthrown if any other principle be added to it ; for here lies 
the solidity of tradition, that nothing is accepted by the,Church but from tradi- 
tion.’ ”"—({ Poole’s Nullity of the Romis': Faith, c. v.) 
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be all true and’ legitimate developments “of apostolic doctrine, 
though never taught by the Apostles, and never heard of.till cen- 
turies after their death. This is Mr. Newman’s theory of deve- 
lopment.’ It cuts the knot, but most certainly does not untie it. 
Let it be carefully observed what is the true position of the 
question. Romanism is put upon the defensive. It is adduced 
a$'a strong presumption ‘against the claims of the Church of 
‘Rome, that ‘the system which’ she imposes'upon the belief and 
practice of men, differs greatly from that which the New Testa- 
meiit presents’ to us, and contains mucli that: is,' at leasty:wholly 
unwarranted by any thing’'to be found in the writings of the 
Evangelists ‘and ‘Apostles. ‘The Romish answer to this very ob- 
vious, and very strong antecedent presumption, ‘used to be, that 
the Apostles'delivered much for the instruction and guidance of 
the Church, which is not contained in the New Testament,’ but 
which may be learned from other sources. This, however, has 
been found tnsatisfactory: ‘and inconvenient; and’ now, ‘at last, 
the’ theory of development has been invented, which’ supersedes 
the necessity of dddutig any ‘proof’ of an apostolic origin—a 


aa that was often yery difficult and troublesome—and pro- 
esses to neutralize the presumption against Romanism, by shew- 
ing that there were, or might be, developments of Christianity, 


which, though never taught by the Apostles, might, notwith- 
standing, form a legitimate part of the inspired system, and 
have a valid claim upon the submission of the Church in subse- 
quent ages. Now, even if this theory of development be admit- 
ted, that is, if it be conceded, that the Christian system might be 
modified and enlarged after the death of the Apostles, and that 
these additions and improvements might be true and good in 
themselvés, and binding upon the Church in subsequent ages, 
the only fair and legitimate result of the concession is, that by 
this theory the strong general antecedent presumption against 
the claims of the Church of Rome, based upon the huge addi- 
‘tions she has made to the New Testament system, would be 
neutralized or removed out of the way, so that Romanists would 
then be. at liberty to adduce with confidence, and Protestants 
would be. bound to consider, without prejudice, the specific evi- 
deneé. in support, of these additions individually, derived from 
other sources than the written Word. .The theory of deyelop- 
ment; (if; established and ¢onceded, merely removes a’ general 
preliminary ebjection against, Romanism. It. gives no positive 
weight or validity to.any Romish arguments, but only clears the 
field for a fair discussion... It is but a substitute for the doctrine 
-which;|the,Romanists, used to. maintain, viz., that the Apostles 
taught »many things which were not contained in, or deducible 
from, the New Testament, but which might be learned from 
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other sources; and ‘as the old doctrine of tradition, or catholic 
consent, ‘required, in order to its serving any positive practical 
purpose in controversy, to be followed by specific proof of the 
apostolicity of particular tenets and practices, so the new theory 
of development, even when proved or conceded, requires to be 
followed-up’ by,specifie proof, that every Romish addition to the 
New Testament system, is a true and, legitimate development, 
and ‘not a corruption. .Mr. Newman does not formally deny that 
this is the true logical position and bearing of the theory of deve- 
lopment, and, indeed, on several occasions he accidentally admits 
it, but he never gives’ to this idea any thing like explicitness or 
recone and often writes as if he wished and expected it to 

¢ taken for something much more positive and effective. Let 
us now attend to the theory itself. It is thus stated by Mr. 
Newman :— 


“The following essay is directed towards a solution of the difficulty 
which has been stated—the difficulty which lies in the way of using 
the testimony of our most natural informant concerning the doctrine 
and worship of Christianity, viz., the history of eighteen hundred 
years. ‘The view on which it is written has at all times, perhaps, 
been implicitly adopted by theologians, and, I believe, has recently 
been illustrated by several distinguished writers on the continent, such 
as De Maistre and Méhler ; viz., that the increase and expansion of the 
Christian creed and ritual, and the variations which have attended the 
process in the case of individual writers and Churches, are the neces- 
sary attendants on any philosophy or polity which takes possession of 
the intellect and heart, and has had any wide or extended dominion ; 
that, from the nature of the human mind, time is necessary for the 
full comprehension and perfection of great ideas ; and that the highest 
and most wonderful truths, though communicated to the world once 
for all by inspired teachers, could not be comprehended all at once by 
the recipients, but, as received and transmitted by. minds not inspired, 
and through media which were human, have required only the longer 
time, and deeper thought, for their full elucidation. This may be 
called the theory of development.”—P. 27. 


Now, upon this theory, the following observations very natu- 
rally suggest themselves :—Ist, It is wholly precluded—just as 
much so as the doctrine of tradition or catholic eonsent—by the 
proof of the perfection and sufficiency of the written Word. 

2d. It implies a ‘virtual abandonment of the ‘position hitherto 
generally occupied by Romanists in defending their cause, being 
a newly invented substitute for the ground on which all former 
defenders of Romanism—many of them men of great talent and 
ingenuity—had felt it to be necessary or expedient: to take their 
stand. It is in the highest degree improbable; that a theory 
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which was really sound in. itself, and legitimately available for 
the defence of Romanism, should have been’ invented. in the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Newman’s statement that, “ the view 
has at all times, perhaps, been implicitly (that is, without being 
explicitly stated,) adopted by theologians,” is unworthy of notice 
in an argumentative discussion. We are confident that, if he 
were called upon to produce eyidence of this statement, the only 
thing to which he could appeal is the fact, that some of the 
earlier defenders of Romanism, when pressed by the exigencies 
of their situation, have given such an eaposition of the doctrine of 
the infallibility of the Church, as to include under it a right to 
introduce and establish new articles of faith, and this, besides 
that many Romanists have shrunk from asserting it except under 
great limitations, is irrelevant to the matter in hand. De Maistre 
and Mohler are the inventors of this theory of development, and 
Mr. Newman himself is the first who has developed it. He tells 
us, that ‘ his first act. en his coriversion was to offer his work for 
revision to the proper authorities, but the offer was declined, on 
the ground that it. was written and partly printed before he was 
a catholic, and that it would come before the reader in a more 
persuasive form if he read it as the author wrote it.”. We suspect 
“the proper authorities” had another reason for declining to re- 
vise it. They did not wish to commit themselves to the theory 
of development. They are very willing to take advantage of it 
with any whom it may be fitted to influence, but the theory is too 
noyel, and interferes too obviously with their claims to apostoli- 
city, and the grounds on which these claims have been gene- 
rally defended, to admit of their formally approving of it. 

3d. This theory of development is substantially infidel in its 
general character and tendency, and is evidently borrowed from 
German neology.. No one who is acquainted with the writings of 
Popish controversialists will be in the least startled with this 
statement. They abound in infidelity, and often contain elabor- 
ate expositions of the most plausible objections of scepticism. 
Their professed object in all this is not to lead men to reject 
Christianity and revelation, but to shut them up to submission 
to an infallible Church. With this view they are accustomed to 
dwell largely upon the difficulties attending the proof of the 
truth of Christianity, and of the divine origin, canonical authority, 
genuineness, and integrity of the Sacred Scriptures, the inves- 
tigation of their true meaning, and the formation, from the study 
of them, of a definite system of faith and practice. And, it is to 
be feared, that they have persuaded many to go with them thus 
far, without inducing them to take the additional step for which 
all this scepticism was intended to prepare, of submitting im- 
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plicitly to the authority of the Church. The well known infidel 
work entitled, “Christianity not founded on argument,” consists 
chiefly of a collection of such difficulties as Romish writers have 
been accustomed to urge against the truth and certainty of the 
Christian religion. This infidel spirit which characterizes many 
Romish controversialists had been manifested to some extent by 
the Tractarians. Mr. Newman, in a passage of his work on the 
prophetical office of the Church, quoted and adopted in the one 
before us, (p. 9,) speaks of the “ principles which guide us in the 
conduct of life, which determine us in politics, or trade, or war, 
which lead us to accept of revelation at all, for which we have but 
probability to show at most, nay, to believe in the existence of 
an intelligent creator.” Having so plainly sanctioned infidelity 
or scepticism when he was only an Anglo-Catholic, it is not 
wonderful that, after becoming a Romanist, he should have pro- 
pounded an infidel theory; and this, we do not hesitate to say, 
is the true character of the theory of development. It manifestly 
implies, that the revelation made by Christ and his apostles was 
very defective and imperfect, was greatly influenced even as to 
its substance by A and temporary causes, that it was not 
adapted or fitted for permanent and universal application, that it 
stands much in need of enlargements and improvements, and that 
these enlargements and improvements might be made, as cir- 
cumstances suggested or required, by men themselves, without 
divine inspiration. This is just the fundamental principle of the 
modern German Rationalists; and of all who hold it, whether 
Rationalists or Romanists, it may be said with truth, that they 
would act a more straightforward part if they would openly 
deny the divine origin and authority of the New Testament. 
It may be worth while to advert briefly to the way in which 
this theory of development is stated by German Rationalists, and, 
for this purpose, we shall refer to Wegscheider’s Institutiones 
Theologize Christianze Dogmatice, usually reckoned the text book 
of Neologian divinity. ‘The general position he lays down, is 
this: —“Religio Christiana ad majorem perfectionen evehi potest,” 
and, in explaining this position, he makes an important distinc- 
tion, which Mr. Newman, has, we suspect intentionally, over- 
looked. ‘ Omnino autem in religionem major perfectio cadere 
dicitur, non tam sensu quodam subjectivo, quatenus ejus cognitio 
in hominibus perfectio reddi potest, quam objectivo, ita ut ea 
religionis doctrine intelligatur indoles que permittit adeoque 
juvat et methodi et ipsius argumenti emendationem, temporis 
successu suscipiendam.” (Sect. 27.) 

We have said that we suspect that Mr. Newman intentionally 
overlooked the very important distinction which is so clearly 
brought out by Wegscheider in this passage, between the subjec- 
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tive and objective improvement or development of Christianity, 
and the ground of the suspicion is this, that in the statement of 
his, theory, which we have quoted,’ he formally asserts chiefly, 
if not exclusively, a subjective development of Christian doc- 
trines, which all in a sense admit both in individuals and in 
Churches, while in his more detailed exposition and applica- 
tion of his theory, he throughout assumes, what indeed his argu- 
menf and object manifestly require, an objective development, 
or an actual external addition to the objects of faith; or the doc- 
trines believed.. Thete is a subjective development of Christian 
doctrine both in individuals and in Churches, whereby men grow 
in the knowledge of God’s revealed will, and whereby thedlogical 
science is extended and improved. But the result of this deve- 
lopment is merely to enable individuals and Churches ‘to under- 
stand more fully and accurately, and to realize more thoroughly, 
what, is actually contained in or deducible from the statements of 
the written word, and can be shown to be so. ‘This, however, is 
essentially different from, nay, it is in a certain sense, the reverse 
of, an i ee development, which changes, and enlarges or 
diminishes the external revelation, the standard or system of faith. 
Wegscheider saw, and distinctly adinitted,’ that a merely subjec- 
tive development without an objective one, would’ not ‘serve his 


purpose. This holds true equally of Mr. Newman's fi me but 
1 


ne either did not see the important distinction, or he has ‘care- 
fully concealed it, and while it is perfectly manifest that an ob- 
jective development alone can be of any practical use to him, he 
formally contends for only a subjective one, and brings to bear, 
as, if in support of his theory, many analogies and illustrations, 
derived from the nature, operations, and progress of the human 
mind, the improvement of human Lidtledlons and other sources, 
which apply only to a subjective and not to an objective deve- 
lopment, He manifests the same ignoratio elenchi in his attempt 
to answer the objections to his theory, which he does ve briefly 
and perfunctorily in a single page, (p. 95.) The simple appli- 
cation of Wacostiiteys distinction shews at once that his answers 
to the objections are utterly destitute of weight or plausibility, 
and ‘leaves his theory in all the nakedness and deformity ‘of 
rationalism or infidelity. The theory 6f development is indeed 
wholly German in its character and origin. It seems to' have 
been suggested to De Maistre and Mohler by the felt impossi- 
bility of maintaining any longer the Romish ground of trying to 
establish the apostolic origin of their additions to the Christianity 
of the.New Testament, through the medium of tradition and the 
consent of the Fathers, in consequence of the profound investi- 
gatidiis ‘itito the history of doctrine which have been prosecuted 
in that country. It is in itself’ just the fundamental principle of 
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German rationalism, that Christianity, as taught by the apostles, 
is susceptible of great improyement; and in its practical applica- 
tion it affords fine scope for a species of discussion in which the 
Germans greatly delight, but which is possessed of little practi- 
cal utility, viz., the formation of what they call deep views about 
the generation, growth, and, connexion of ideas. Mr. Newman 
virtually abandons tradition and Catholic consent, as conveying 
to us doctrines taught by the Apostles; he assumes throughdéut 
the Neologian principle that Christianity as, taught by them, is 
susceptible of additions and improvements, though he does ‘not 
state it so fully and so fairly as Wegscheider, and he indulges in 
some sufficiently ridiculous speculations as to the way and tnan- 
ner in which the doctrines.and_ practices of the New Testainent 
developed into the doctrines and practices of the Council of Trent, 

Let us.adyert to what is adduced in support of a theory against 
which there lie such formidable objections. Fitst of all) Mr. 
Newman holds, that as it is proposed merely as a theory or hypo- 
thesis to account for certain facts, he is not, bound to prove it, 
« priori, but merely to shew that it is probable, and that it does 
account for the facts.* Now, there would be truth in this posi- 
tion, provided, 1st, that it can be shewn that the theory is not 
precluded by the doctrine of the sufficiency and perfection of the 
written word; and, 2d, that the theory was strictly confined to 
its proper place and function, as we have already explained it, 
and employed simply as an answer to a preliminary presumption 
against Romanism. It is alleged that Romanism cannot be 
apostolic, because it is so palpably different from the Christianity 
of the New Testament; and if the answer given to this be, that 
it is quite possible that Romanism may be genuine Christian- 
ity notwithstanding, because it is possible and even probable 
that the Christianity of the New Testament might be, and might 
be intended to be, largely developed in subsequent. times ; then 
this probability might, were there no positive objection to the 
theory, such as that derived from its inconsistency with the per- 
fection of Scripture, be held sufficient to neutralize the mere 
ope presumption against the claims of the Church of Rome. 

ut when this theory is employed, as it often is practically by 
Mr. Newman, as affording something like a direct and positive 
argument in favour of Romanism, we are entitled to demand 
from him something more than mere probability, and are war- 








* On this, and on one or two other occasions, we have given the substance of what 
Mr. Newman assumes, or insinuates, or states by implication, while perhips it 
might not be easy to produce any one extract in which the position ascribed to him 
was explicitly maintained, He is not in the habitvof laying down distinct ayd deti- 
nite propositions, 
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ranted also to expect a much fuller and -more; elaborate answer 
to the objections to the theory, than he has ventured to attempt. 
One general presumption which he adduces in favour of his 
theory, is, that all parties must have some theory to explain the 
history of Christianity, and that his theory of development is at 
least as unobjectionable and as plausible, as affording an expla- 
nation of the phenomena, as any other that has been propounded. 
He gives a brief notice of the different theories upon this subject, 
in his Introduction, The first which he mentions is the old 
Romish and Tractarian one of tradition or Catholic consent, as 
Ronen and bringing out doctrines taught by the Apostles, 

ut not mentioned in the New Testament. And we have already 
had ‘occasion to explain how he disposes of this. Another is 
what is called the a Disciplina Arcani,” and it has been employed 
as a sort of supplement to the former, both by Romanists and 
Tractarians. ‘There are obscure traces in some ancient authors, 
of the Christians of the second and third centuries concealing 
some of their doctrines and practices from general observation, 
and upon this fact the Romanists have constructed the theory, 
that a great part of the system which was taught by the Apos- 
tles, was interitionally concealed from public view for several 
centuries. Of course, they apply this theory to account for the 
absence of any thing like a full recognition of Romish doctrines 
in early times.* This theory is, as we have said, a mere supple- 
iment to that of tradition or Catholic consent. It assumes that 
doctrines taught by the Apostles were handed down correctly by 
oral tradition, anid professes to give an explanation merely of 
the lateness of their appearance in the literature of the Church. 
The fact of concealment, so far as it can be established, does not 
warrant the general theory—the Disciplina Arcani; and the 
theory, even if admitted, does not offer even a probable solution 
of the actual difficulty. Mr. Newman allows some weight to 
this theory, but considers it insufficient to solve the difficulty, 





* Our readers may be amused by the following remarks of an old writer on a 
Romish treatise on this subject, exhibiting a specimen of the way in which the 
Church of Rome employs this topic. “If you inquire why we read nothing of 
transubstantiation in ancient authors? the reason is very easy and ag Disci- 
plina Arcani—Why the fathers did not assert the worship of images? Disciplina 
Areani—Why the doctrine of the Trinity was not clearly taught before the council 
of Nice ? Disciplina Arcani—Why we have no accounts of the seven sacraments 
before the seventh century? Disciplina Arcani—Why the writings of St. Denys, 
the Areopagite, lay so long concealed? Disciplina Arcani—And so for any novelty 
else; Disciplina Arcani still returns upon you ; and it is so great a charm, that 
some would be almost afraid of it, for it has a strange faculty of making every thing 
look aged that it can but come near. This Disciplina Arcani is an occult quality, 
to solve all difficulties by ; and say what you will, these two emphatical words shall 
bear down all before them.—Comber’s Authority of General Counciis Examined, and 
Roman Forgeries therein detected, Preface. 
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and virtually sets it ‘aside upon a ground that 1s undoubtedly 
conclusive. 


“ Tt is certain that portions of the Church system were held back 
in primitive times, and, of course, this fact goes some way to account 
for that apparent variation and growth of doctrine which embarrasses 
us when we would consult history for the true idea of Christianity ; 
yet it is no key to the whole difficulty as we fid it, for an obvious 
reason—the variations continue beyond the time when it is conceiv- 
able that the discipline was in force.”—-Pp. 26, 27. 


That is, the only period during which there is ground for 
alleging that there was any concealment, is that of the second 
and third centuries, while it is too true that a considerable por- 
tion of the Romish system does not. make its appearance till a 
later age. 

The only other theory which Mr. Newman notices and at- 
tempts to set aside in order to make way for his own, is just. in 
substance the great Protestant position, that the Church gradu- 
ally became corrupted in doctrine, government, and worship, by 
departing from the scriptural and apostolic standard, and that 
this is the true cause and explanation of the palpable contrast 
between the Church of the first century and the Church of the 
beginning of the 16th, or what is the same thing, the modern 
Church of Rome. He notices this position very briefly, states it 
somewhat unfairly, and disposes of it in a way that is at once un- 
satisfactory in itself, and not very creditable to him. 


* A second hypothesis is, that of an early corruption of Christianity 
from external sources, Oriental, Platonic, and Polytheistic, an hypo- 
thesis which is certainly sufficient in the abstract to account both for 
variations which may exist in doctrine and in practice, and for the 
growth of opinion upon particular points. Some light may be thrown 
on this hypothesis as we proceed, (we have not been able to discover 
any additional light upon this subject in the subsequent part ,of the 
volume, ) meanwhile, however freely it may be assumed and largely 
applied, it has no claim on our attention till it is drawn out scientifi- 
cally, till we are distinctly informed what the early Christian doctrines 
or evangelical message is, or if there be any, from what sources it is 
drawn, how those sources are ascertained to us, and what is a corrup- 
tion.”—P. 24. 


This is a very discreditable passage, and would warrant, 
were we so disposed, no ordinary severity of castigation. 
Mr. Newman here speaks as if the theory of a corruption of 
Christianity were as novel as his own theory of development, 
as if no one had ever attempted to expound and apply it, 
as if the conditions which he required, in order to entitle it 
to attention, had never been complied with. It may be true 
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that books have not been written for. the sole purpose of ex- 
pounding the theory of a —. But this was unnecessary. 
A novel sceptical absurdity, like the theory of development, 
‘might require a book to draw it out scientifically, to hide its 
deformity, and to commend it to the favour of superficial think- 
ers. But not so the theory of a corruption ; it is too simple and 
too plausible to require much general exposition as a distinct in- 
dependent topic. He misrepresents the Protestant theory when 
he describes it as implying a corruption of Christianity from 
external sources. Protestants have not limited the sources of the 
corruption which, they allege, was introduced into the Church, 
to those which are external, and nothing required them to do 
this. They consider the human heart to have been the principal 
source of the corruption, and Orientalism, Platonism, and Poly- 
theism, they regard merely as influences which, at particular 
periods, concurred with other causes of corruption, and modified 
their operation. The corruption of the Christian Church they 
trace eitmmatcly to the same general causes to which they ascribe 
the corruptions of the Patriarchal and Mosaic religions, viz. the 
agency of Satan and the depravity of man. And they are not 
bound in argument to be more specific in adducing its causes, 
although the history of the Church affords them abundant ma- 
terials for doing so, which they have not failed to employ. In 
order to establish the general doctrine or theory of a corruption, 
they have merely to prove (what cannot be proved in regard either 
to tradition or development) that there is nothing to preclude 
the supposition, and that therefore it is possible; and further, 
that there is enough, both antecedently in general considerations, 
and in the actual history of the Church in all ages, to render it 
highly probable that —— would be, and have been, intro- 
duced into it. This may be said to exhaust the general theory 
of corruption. Then follows the application of the theory to the 
case, and this requires a specification of what the alleged cor- 
ruptions are, with the necessary proofs that this is indeed their 
true character. Mr. Newman writes as if he wished to convey 
the impression that no attempt has ever been made to expound, 
establish, and apply this doctrine, when he must know that the 
exposition, defence, and application of it, may be said to consti- 
tute the very sum and substance of all that has been written 
against the Church of Rome. Oh, but he is not called upon to 
give any attention to this theory of a corruption, till he is “ dis- 
tinctly informed what the real Christian doctrine or evangelical 
message is, or, if there be any, from what sources it is drawn, 
how those sources are ascertained to us, and what is a corrup- 
tion.” Now, not to dwell upon the lurking indications given in 
this passage, of the scepticism or infidelity of Romanism, we have 
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to assert that all these conditions have been often and abundantly 
complied with, and that Mr. Newman must have been well aivare 
of this. Protestants are the defenders of the theory of a corrup- 
tion, and they have, times without number, fully stated, and con- 
clusively established, ‘their views upon all those points on ‘which 
Mr. Newman still desiderates “ distinct information,” and on 
which he evidently intends to insinuate, that distinct information 
has never been given, and cannot be procured. The “ real Chris- 
tian doctrine or evangelical méssage” is Protestantism as contra- 
distinguished from Romanism, the source from which it is drawn 
is the written word of God, the ‘divine origin and authority of 
the sacred Scriptures are ascertained 'to us by all those arguments 
which Protestants and Romanists use in common in arguing with 
infidels, and a corruption is any thing that is either Hirectly or 
indirectly opposed _to what, is contained in or deducible from the 
statements of the Bible. Mr. Newman knows as well as we do, 
that these are the views which have been always maintained, 
openly and fully, by the advocates of the theory of a corruption ; 
yet he declines to consider that theory, because, forsooth, he can 
get no distinct information, as to the views of its supporters upon 
these points! ' It is true, indeed, that the investigation of some 
of these topics extends beyond the field of a mere historical exa- 
mination of Christianity, to which Mr. Newman professes to con- 
fine himself, but he knows well enough that his opponents deny 
altogether the possibility or competency of deciding what is the 
real Christian doctrine, and what are corruptions of it, from a 
mere investigation of the history of the Church; and, however 
he might restrict his own speculations, he has no right to assume 
the non-existence, or the falsehood, of principles which his oppo- 
nents assert, and undertake to prove, to be essential to a right 
decision of the points in dispute. Protestants have often proved, 
and are quite ready to prove again, that there is no argument 
derived from any source which shows it to be either impossible 
or improbable that corruption should prevail in the Church, that 
there are many considerations which make this very probable, 
or rather certain, a priori, that, in point of fact, many corrup- 
tions have been introduced into the btureh, and have prevailed 
long and widely, and that all the doctrines and practices in which 
Romanists differ from Protestants, rank under this head. And 
while they derive their conclusive proofs in support of these posi- 
tions from the sacred Scriptures, they can also produce much 
from the history of the Church: which greatly confirms their 
truth. : 

We have examined all that Mr. Newman has adduced in o 
position to the theory of the corruption of Christian doctrine in 
the Church, as generally held by Protestants; and this is the 
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only real and formidable rival to his own theory of development, 
for he of course does not scruple to take advantage of the theory 
of tradition, and of the Disciplina Arcani, so far as they can be 
made available for his purposes. 

We think we have shown that he has not disposed of the 
Protestant theory in a very satisfactory or creditable way ; but 
we have not, as yet, heard any thing direct or positive, in 
support of the theory of development. What there is of this 
nature is contained in the second chapter, one of the shortest 
in the work. The first chapter is entitled, “on the develop- 
ment of ideas,” and it consists chiefly of an abstract discussion 
of the general subject indicated, as applicable to the ordinary 
processes of the human mind, and the advancement of the dif- 
ferent branches of knowledge, with an attempt to deduce, from 
these general principles applicable to ordinary human know- 
ledge, certain tests for distinguishing between true developments 
and corruptions. It contains scarcely any thing that bears 
directly upon the matter in hand, unless we concede, what Mr. 
Newman quietly assumes, viz. that the fact that God has given us 
a written revelation of his will, and has afforded us no other cer- 
tain means of knowing what he would have us to believe and to- 
do, makes no difference in the case, does not take the subject of 
the investigation of divine truth, in some respects, out of the 
sphere of principles and rules applicable to the ordinary opera- 
tions of the human mind in the acquisition of knowledge, but 
leaves men as much discretion, as full a liberty, to “add and eke,” 
as if no such written revelation had been given. The second 
chapter is entitled, “on the development of Christian ideas ante- 
cedently considered,” and it is divided into two sections ; the first, 
“on the probability of developments in Christianity ;” and the 
second, “ on the probability of a developing authority in Christian- 
ity ;” and it is here that we are to expect whatever evidence can 
be adduced in support of developments in the Christian system 
generally, that is, of additions which are true and legitimate in 
themselves, connected in some way or other with the original 
doctrines of the system, and intended by God to be ultimately 
brought out and adopted by the Church, though neither con- 
tained in the New Testament, nor taught by the apostles. Now 
the evidence adduced by Mr. Newman in support of the general 
antecedent probability of developments in Christianity, just con- 
sists, 1st, of a pressing of the analogy from the ordinary opera- 
tions of the human mind, in acquiring and applying common 
knowledge; and this is done very much in the style and spirit of 
Wegscheider, and other German neologians ; and 2d, of a pdidition 
of the old Romish objections against the sufficiency and perfection 
of the written word. He brings forward and dwells upon the 
old Romish and Neologian cayils about the Bible not deciding at 
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all some important questions, such as that of the canon, unfold- 
ing others very obscurely and imperfectly, being intended for all 
ages and countries, while specially adapted, in many respects, to 
a particular period and locality, and having “ a structure so un- 
systematic and various, and a style so figurative and indirect, 
that no one would presume, at first sight, to say what is in it and 
what is not.” We need not discuss these topics; they form a 

art of the usual common-places in the controversy with Roman- 
ists upon the subject of the Rule of Faith, and they are stated, 
we think, with more plausibility by Wegscheider, in the chapter 
from which we formerly quoted; who has also the additional 
merit of honestly admitting that the theory in support of which 
they are adduced, is irreconcilable with the doctrine of a super- 
natural revelation, cum persuasione de revelatione supernaturali ae 
miraculosa minime concilianda. The only thing in this section 
which has the appearance of novelty is, the position that God’s 
revelations to men from the beginning, through the series of 
the prophets, and the ministry of our Saviour and the apostles, 
have been conducted upon the principle of development, the later 
revelations bringing out more fully what was, in some sense, con- 
tained in previous ones, though not so as to be generally available. 
But the analogy fails in one essential particular, viz. that God 
made all these developments of previous revelations through in- 
spired men, who were commissioned, not merely to develop pre- 
vious revelations, but also to communicate new ones. ‘And as 
God has given us no inspired men since the time of the apostles, 
the fair inference is, that he did not intend to make any farther 
objective developments of previous revelations, which it should be 
incumbent upon the Church to receive. Developments by in- 
spired men, no doubt, continued from the first revelation till the 
termination of the apostolic ministry, and Mr. Newman thinks it 
impossible to fix the time when they ceased. 


“‘ Moreover, while it is certain that developments of revelation pro- 
ceeded all through the old dispensation down to the very end of our 
Lord’s ministry; on the other hand, if we turn our attention to the 
beginnings of apostolical teaching after his ascension, we shall find 
ourselves unable to fix an historical point at which the growth of doc- 
trine ceased, and the rule of faith was once for all settled; not on the 
day of Pentecost, for St. Peter had still to learn at Joppa about the 
baptism of Cornelius; not at Joppa and Cesarea, for St.:Paul had to 
write his epistles; not on the death of the last apostle, for St. Ignatius 
had to establish the doctrine of Episcopacy ; not then, nor for many 
years after, for the canon of the New Testament was still undeter- 
mined. —P, 107. 


Wecan see no reason whatever in any thing here adduced = 
developments or additions to the system of divine truth, whic 
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were intended to be received by the Church as authoritative and 
binding, may not have ceased with the death of the last man to 
whom God was pleased to give the gift of inspiration. Mr. New- 
man is no doubt right in saying that the doctrine of episcopacy 
was not introduced till after the death of the last apostle, and 
that it was Ignatius—that is, the author of the epistles which bear 
his name—who “established” it; but that is just the reason, and we 
reckon it a very sufficient one, why we reject the doctrine. We 
know no evidence that this doctrine was developed under the 

uidance of inspiration, and therefore we refuse to receive it. 

‘he subject of the canon stands upon a totally different footing. 
The settlement of the question,—what are the books that compose 
the canon of the New Testament? does not profess to rest upon 
a divine revelation. God has not directly communicated to us this 
information, but left us to collect it from ordinary sources ; and we 
can prove what we believe upon this point, by satisfactory evidence, 
suited to the nature of the case, in opposition to the cavils both 
of Romanists and of infidels. We have now stated the substance 
of the whole of the evidence on which Mr. Newman thinks “ we 
may fairly conclude that Christian doctrine admits of formal, 
legitimate, and true developments; or of developments contem- 
plated by its divine author,’—(p. 113.) The second section of 
this chapter, “on the probability of a developing authority in 
Christianity,” is, as Mr. Newman admits, (p. 117,) just a discus- 
sion of the old topic of the infallibility of the Church, the Church, 
of course, being assumed to be the Church of Rome. It does not 
profess to deal with the Scriptural proofs which Romanists com- 
monly adduce in support of this doctrine, but merely with those 
vague, general presumptions, by which they imagine they can 
show, that it is very necessary and expedient that there should be 
a permanent, visible, infallible guide in religious matters, and 
that, therefore, it is highly probable that such a guide has 
been appointed. There is nothing material in this section but 
what is found, in substance, in the ordinary Popish works upon 
the subject ; and, therefore, we need not dwell upon it. The 
doctrine of the infallibility of the Church is not one that ought to 
rest upon presumptions and probabilities. It requires to be 
proved, and proved by very clear and cogent evidence—evidence 
connecting the doctrine directly with the testimony of God him- 
self. If the Romanists could only establish this doctrine, they 
might dispense with any attempt to establish any other. Were 
we satisfied of the existence of a living infallible guide, whom we 
were bound to obey, we would not trouble ourselves about the 
theory of tradition, or the theory of development ; we would, of 
course, believe whatever doctrine he propounded to us, whether 
he pretended to have had it handed down from the Apostles, or 
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to have developed it himself. We concede to Mr. Newman that, 
if the theory of development be true, the necessity of an infallible 
guide appears still stronger than upon the old theory of tradition ; 
for the doctrine of development, without an infallible developin 
authority, would throw all things into inextricable confusion, al 
leave every man to be practically a rule to himself. The Ration- 
alists of course stop here. By means of the theory of develop- 
ment, they keep up a show of paying some deference to the sacred 
Scriptures; while, by means of the same theory, without Mr. 
Newman’s Romish addition of an infallible developing authority, 
they make human reason the ultimate judge and standard of all 
things. It is proper to notice, before leaving this subject, that 
Mr. Newman gives, as might be expected, some indications of 
trying the same juggle between infallibility and development, 
which the old Romish writers practised between infallibility and 
tradition. By the way, is it not strange that the infallible Church 
should not before have discovered this theory of development, and 
that she should have gone on for so many centuries, developing 
at a great rate, while all along she did not know that she was 
developing, but constantly believed and declared, that the nume- 
rous additions which she was making to the system of Christian 
doctrine, were, if not deducible from the written word, at least 
contained in the “ apostolical and ecclesiastical traditions” which 
had been handed down to her ? 

The third chapter is entitled, “ on the nature of the argument 
in behalf of the existing developments of Christianity,” and it 
professes to explain the general character and object of the theory, 
the kind of evidence on which it ought to rest, and the man- 
ner in which it ought to be applied. Mr. Newman labours in this 
chapter to show, that probability is sufficient to warrant the 
admission of the theory, and tries to prove, by instances, that the 
theory, being admitted, invests with a certain measure of proba- 
bility, some of the additions which the Church of Rome has made 
to the scriptural system of doctrine and worship. It contains 
nothing in the way of argument, the substance of which has not 
been iooly considered. The five remaining chapters, forming 
more than one half of the whole work, are occupied with the ex- 
position, illustration, and application of seven tests, which he lays 
down for the purpose of discriminating between a development 
and a corruption ; and, through the whole of them, he keeps in 
view two distinct objects, without, however, taking due pains to 
distinguish them, viz., Ist. to establish the general position, that 
it is practicable to discriminate, with some accuracy and certainty, 
between a legitimate development and a corruption; and, 2d. to 
ee by a selection of instances, some probable ground for 

elieving that, in point of fact, many of the Romish additions to 
the scriptural system, are not corruptions but legitimate develop- 
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ments. If it were once conceded that it was the intention of God 
thatthe Christian system, astaught by the apostles, should be largely 
developed in subsequent ages, and that these developments were to 
be bindi —— the Church, the questions would then immediately 
arise, is there any mode of distinguishing with certainty between 
developments and corruptions? and, if so, what isit? The proof 
of an infallible developing authority would be the best answer to 
these questions, and Mr. Newman is willing enough to have 
recourse to this solution when others fail him. But, like other 
Romanists, he is in some measure aware that the infallibility of 
the Church has about enough to bear already, and he would rather 
avoid, if he could, making any addition to the burden. He, 
therefore, exerts his utmost ingenuity in devising and illustrating 
certain tests, by which developments may be distinguished from 
corruptions, and by which Romish additions may be shown to 
rank under the former head. He does not attempt a formal defi- 
nition of what a development, as distinguished from a corruption, 
is; but his general notion of it seems to be this, that it is a doc- 
trine which, though not contained in Scripture, or taught by the 
apostles, yet harmonizes with the original and primitive system, 
and may be regarded as in some way or other involved in and 
wing out of it, or, at least, as somehow connected with it: and 

e has to prove, if he can, that such developments might be made 
in subsequent ages and might be binding upon the Church, and 
that this character attaches to the Romish additions to the apos- 
tolic system. We deny the possibility of proving this in regard 
to particular cases. Additions which contradict the particular 
statements or the general scope and spirit of Scripture are, of 
course, to he rejected as corruptions. But even though this 
ground of rejection could not be directly established against them, 
and although, therefore, they might approach to Mr. Newman’s 
general idea of developments, no proof could be adduced that 
they were authoritative or binding. In order to impose upon the 
Church, an obligation to receive them, they must either be traced 
back to inspiration, or they must be guaranteed as they emerge 
by an infallible authority. On no foundation but on one or other 
of these two, can an obligation to receive them be based. They 
may commend themselves to the minds of some men as plausible, 
beautiful, and ingenious, as well adapted to improve the scheme of 
divine truth, or to promote the interests of religion; but some- 
thing more is necessary to entitle them to a place in the faith and 
practice of the Church ; and, unless they are either traceable to 
the apostles, or are guaranteed by an infallible-authority, they want 
what both Protestants and Romanists have hitherto regarded as 
indispensable. Romanists have been accustomed to boast that 
their system, and that alone, afforded to men a sure ground for 
a divine and infallible faith ; but upon the theory of development, 
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all possibility of giving any thing like certainty or assurance is cut 
off, unless every thing be at once resolved into the infallibility of a 
developing authority; and this is a use and application of the 
. doctrine of infallibility from which many Romanists have shrunk, 
even under the old theory of tradition and Catholic consent. 
Mr. Newman himself shrinks from it, and virtually professes, (p. 
115,) that an infallible developing authority is necessary or use- 
ful in this matter only for the common herd of mankind, while 
men of science and literature may, he thinks, attain to certainty 
on the subject by other processes. “ To a theologian who could 
take a general view, and also possessed an intimate and minute 
knowledge, of its history, they (the developments of Christianity) 
would doubtless, upon the whole, be easily distinguishable by 
their own characters, and require no foreign aid to point them 
out, no external authority to ratify them.”—(p. 115.) Rational- 
ists, of course, say the same thing, and they are just as well en- 
titled, apart from the authority of the Church, to exercise their own 
judgment, and to use their own discretion, in —e. and cur- 
tailing apostolic Christianity, as the Romanists in developing and 
enlarging it. He thus gives loose reins to philosophical discus- 
sion and historical investigation, and upon these fields every man 
must judge for himself. It seems to us, that the man who, after 
due investigation, haspersuaded himselfthat the system of doctrine, 
government, and worship, held in the modern Church of Rome, 
is a legitimate development, and not a corruption, of apostolic 
Christianity, should be willing and ready to maintain, that the 
polytheism and idolatry of the ancient heathen world was a deve- 
lopment and. not a corruption of the patriarchal religion, and 
that the pharisaic system of our Saviour’s days was a develop- 
ment and not a corruption of the religion which God communi- 
cated to the Jews through Moses. ‘There is one very curious and 
amusing passage in which Mr. Newman has, incautiously we 
venture to think, presented a considerable number of his devel- 
opments, nakedly, in one view, and in immediate juxta-position 
with each other; and we regard it as quite sufficient of itself to 
expose, to any man of common discernment, the utter uncer- 
tainty of the whole theory, and the thorough recklessness with 
which he applies it. It is as follows :— 

“ The incarnation is the antecedent of the doctrine of mediation, and 
the archetype both of the sacramental principle and of the merits of 
martyrs and saints, their invocation and cultus. From the sacramental 
principle come the sacraments properly so called; the unity of the 
Church, and the holy See as its type and centre ; the authority of Coun- 
cils ; the sanctity of rites; the veneration of holy places, shrines, images, 
vessels, furniture, and vestments. Of the sacraments, baptism is de- 
veloped into confirmation, on the one hand ; into penance, purgatory, 
and indulgences, on the other ; and the Eucharist into the Real Pre- 
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sence, adoration of the host, resurrection of the body, and the virtue 
of relics, Again, the doctrine of the sacraments leads to the doctrine 
of justification: justification to that of original sin ; original sin to the 
merit of celibacy.”—P. 154. 

This is surely enough, but we may briefly advert to his seven 
tests for distinguishing between a legitimate development and a 
corruption. These are,—1l. The preservation of the type or idea. 
2. Continuity of principles. 3. Power of assimilation. 4. Early 
anticipation. 5. Logical sequence. 6. Preservative additions. 
And, 7. Chronic continuance. And the principal part of the 
work is occupied with an application of these tests to the Ro- 
mish additions to Scriptural Christianity, in order to shew that 
they make it probable, or afford some plausible ground to believe, 
that these additions were not corruptions but legitimate develop- 
ments. To all of them, individually and collectively, with the 
exception of the fifth—logical sequence, the remark formerly made 
applies, viz. that they are utterly inadequate in the very nature of 
the case to give to the additions which they may seem to sanc- 
tion any binding power or authority. Even if it could be proved, 
as it certainly cannot, that all the Romish additions to apostolic 
Christianity preserved the original type or idea, that they ex- 
hibited a certain continuity of Jem we and power of assimilation, 
that they were obscurely indicated before they were fully deve- 
loped, that they seemed fitted, so far as we could judge, to pre- 
serve and confirm some parts of the original system, and that they 
had lasted for a long period even in the face of much opposition ; 
all this would not give them a valid claim upon our reception and 
obedience. Could all this be proved in regard to Romish addi- 
tions, Protestants would indeed no longer denounce them in the 
terms which upou good grounds they on been accustomed to 
apply to them, as perverting the Gospel method of salvation, as 
debasing and carnalizing the worship of the one only living and 
true God, as interfering with the honour and confidence due to 
the only Saviour and ‘Intercessor, and as subjecting the con- 
sciences of men to a degrading tyranny; but unless some other 
principle, some higher authority, were "9 to bear upon 
them, they would still hold themselves at full liberty to reject 
them. Logical sequence stands upon a different footing. What- 
ever can be shewn to follow by hogical sequence from any of the 
doctrines or statements of Scripture, must be admitted to be bind- 
ing upon the Church; and this is substantially what Protestants 
mean when they assert the binding authority of whatever can be 
deduced by good and necessary consequence from the word of 
God. We were rather surprised to find a valid and precise test 
like this thrust into the middle of so many that are unsatisfac- 
tory and indefinite ; and on turning to the section where its ap- 
plication is illustrated, (pp.397-428,) we found an attempt to prove, 
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that the scriptural doctrine of our Lord’s divinity developed, by 
logical sequence, into “ the worship of angels and saints,’—“ the 
deification of the saints,” and “ the deification of St Mary,”—and 
that the scriptural doctrine of baptism for the remission of 
sins developed, by logical sequence, into infant baptism, penance, 
purgatory, and the monastic rule! When “logical sequence” is 
made to play such “ fantastic tricks,” we need not wonder at any 
thing that may be brought out of “continuity of principle,” 
“ power of assimilation,” or “ preservative additions.” 

The first test, viz., the preservation of the original type or idea, 
has the appearance of being somewhat more definite and precise 
than those last mentioned, and might be admitted to afford a pre- 
sumption, not indeed of the binding authority, but of the compara- 
tive harmlessness, of those additions to which its applicability could 
be established. And it is somewhat remarkable, that the application 
of this, his primary test, occupying the fourth and fifth chapters, 
one fourth part of the whole book, does not touch upon any one 
of the leading internal features of the Romish system of doctrine, 
government, and worship, but consists merely of an accumulation 
of little plausibilities, derived from a loose and declamatory survey 
of the external aspects of the Church in general, during the first 
six centuries. From some cause or other, certainly not want of 
courage, as our readers must be already convinced, Mr. Newman 
seems to have shrunk from attempting to show that the Romish 
worship of saints, angels, and images, preserved the type, or 
idea, of the scriptural restriction of all religious worship to God 
alone; that the Romish reliance upon the merits and interces- 
sion of creatures, preserved the type, or idea, of the scriptural 

rinciple of relying exclusively upon the merits and intercession 
of the divine Redeemer ; that the sacrifice of the Mass preserved 
the type, or idea, of the scriptural doctrine of the suiliaition of 
Christ’s one sacrifice ; or that seven sacraments, with a load 
of ceremonies, preserved the type, or idea, ‘of the two simple 
ordinances of the New Testament. Instead of attempting this, 
he merely skims over the history of the first six centuries, and 
collects a few points, bearing solely upon the general external 
aspects of the Church, points of a very vague and incidental 
description, and holds up the modern Church of Rome, as pre- 
serving the type, or idea of these things. In surveying the first 
three centuries, he selects some of the accusations then commonly 
adduced by the heathens against the Christians, and shows that they 
are somewhat similar to some of those which have been brought 
by Protestants against the Church of Rome. The illustration of 
this he expands to about forty pages, and adduces it as a proof 
that the Church of Rome preserves the type, or idea, of the pri- 
mitive Church. In surveying the fourth century, he collects 
some indications of an organized and compacted Church, putting 
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forth some pretensions to Catholicity, but recognizing Rome as 
its centre and head, and standing in a relation to heretics and 
schismatics somewhat similar to that now occupied by the Church 
of Rome to Protestants. The facts of the case are very imper- 
fectly given, for it has been conclusively proved that, in the 
fourth century, the idea of its being necessary to be in communion 
with the See of Rome, in order to being in the communion of the 
Catholic Church, was unknown. But, even if Mr. Newman’s 
view of the case were admitted to be correct, it would not afford 
even the slightest presumption that the Romish additions to the 
Christianity of the New Testament preserved the type, or idea, of 
the original. In surveying the fitth and sixth centuries, Mr. 
Newman dwells chiefly upon the important and commanding 
influence which the Church of Rome then exerted, in maintaining 
and preserving scriptural views in regard to the ‘Trinity and the 

erson of Christ. It is not disputed by Protestants, that the 
Church of Rome has continued to uphold the doctrine of 
Scripture upon these important points, and that in the fifth 
and sixth centuries she rendered some important services to 
the cause of orthodoxy in this matter, but these facts are alto- 
gether, and most manifestly, irrelevant to the object for which 
they are adduced.* 

Now, this is the substance of all that Mr. Newman has brought 
forward in illustrating and applying the “ preservation of the type, 
or idea,” in order to prove that the Romish additions to New Tes- 
tament Christianity, are legitimate developments and not cor- 
ruptions. This is the first test which he lays down, it is that 
which he illustrates at greatest length, it is th~ most precise and 
the most plausible of the whole seven, except logical sequence, 
and yet this is all he makes of it. Continuity of principle, power 
of assimilation, and preservative additions, are far too vague and 
indefinite, and afford too much scope for loose and incoherent 
speculation about the connexion of ideas after the German 
fashion, to be of any practical value as tests to discriminate be- 
tween developments and corruptions, and Mr. Newman’s illus- 
trations of them are just what might be expected from the speci- 





* Although the Romanists are very fond of boasting of the zealous support which 
the See of Rome gave to the orthodox doctrine upon the subject of the Trinity 
and the person of Christ in early ages, and have fair ground for doing so, it should 
not be forgotten that there are some incidents in the history of the controversies 
upon those points which are very perplexing to those of them who maintain the 
infallibility of the Pope. In the fourth century, Pope Liberius subscribed an Arian 
ereed, condemned Athanasius, and persecuted the orthodox Trinitarians ; and in 
the seventh century, Pope Honorius sanctioned the error of the Monothelites, and 
was in consequence condemned as a heretic by the Sixth General Council. These 
facts are fully established by Bossuet in his Defensio Declarationis Cleri Gallicani. 
P. ii., Lib. xii, and xiy. : 
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mens already given. The two remaining tests are early antici- 
pation, and chronic continuance. But these do not of themselves 
afford any presumption in favour of Romish additions to Christi- 
anity. Corruptions might be early indicated in their germs, and, 
after being expanded, might prevail long and widely, as well as 
legitimate developments. There were early indications of some 
Romish additions to the Apostolic doctrine, but they can be 

roved to be corruptions notwithstanding this; and although 
eae are fond of boasting of the long duration and seeming 
stability of their system, and although some of them have dressed 
up this topic in an eloquent and impressive way, it is mere decla~ 
mation and not argument. 

It would be no difficult thing to turn Mr. Newman’s tests 
against himself, and to collect under each of the seven heads a good 
deal of matter from the history of the Church which would afford 
strong presumptions that the tenets held by the Romanists, in’ 
opposition to Protestants, were not legitimate developments, but 
corruptions of the doctrine of the Apostles. But Protestants 
would reckon this little better than a waste of time, as they be- 
lieve the written Word to be the only legitimate and really valid 
test, as they will not be satisfied with mere presumptions and 
probabilities, and think they can demonstrate by a direct com- 
parison of the two, that the Christianity of the Church of Rome 
is a corruption of the Christianity of the Bible. 

In applying his seven tests to the object of making it probable 
that many of the Romish additions were not corruptions, but 
legitimate developments of genuine Christianity, Mr. Newman 
goes over a good deal of ground, and brings in a great variety of 
topics, displaying a considerable amount of ingenuity and learn- 
ing. We could easily select instances in which it might be 
shewn, that his arguments are sophistical, and that his repre- 
sentations of particular statements in ancient authors and of 
particular incidents in the history of the Church, are very partial, 
defective, and erroneous. But our limits prevent us from attempt- 
ing this. 

As Mr. Newman believes that the Tridentine system is a legi- 
timate development, and not a corruption, of the Apostolic, it is 
quite natural and consistent that he should also believe, that 
modern Rationalism and Socinianism aré legitimate develop- 
ments, and not corruptions of the principles of Luther and Cal- 
vin. This he repeatedly asserts, and adduces one or two little 
circumstances to give it probability. Both positions may be 
fairly said to carry absurdity upon their face, and to be palpably 
contradictory to the common sense of mankind. Popery is a 
corruption, and not a legitimate development, of healt Chris- 
tianity, and Rationalism and Socinianism are corruptions and 
not legitimate developments of the principles of the Reformation. 
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It is a very common allegation of Romanists, that Rationalism 
and Socinianism are the natural results or the legitimate develop- 
ments of the principles of the Reformers. And yet the position 
is so palpably absurd that some Romanists of high standing have 
been ashamed of it. Mohler, one of the broachers of the theor 
of development, and perhaps the most distinguished defender of 
Romanism in the present generation (he died in 1838) disposes 
of it in this way :— 


“Tt is difficult to explain how the notion could ever have obtained 
such easy, unqualified, and often implicit credence, that a doctrine 
which denies the fall of the human race in Adam is to be looked upon 
as a farther development of that which asserts that in Adam we are 
all become incurable, or that a system which exalts human reason 
and freedom above all things, must be considered as an ulterior con- 
sequence of the doctrine that human reason and freedom are a mere 
nothingness ; in short, that a system which stands in the most pointed 
general contradiction with another, should be admired as its consum- 
mation. Regarded from one point of view, the modern Protestant 
theology (Rationalism) must be acknowledged to be the most com- 
plete re-action against the elder one. In the modern theology, reason 
took a fearful vengeance for the total system of repression practised 
upon her by the Reformers, and did the work of a most thorough de- 
struction of all the opinions put forth by the latter.” 


And then, that he might not seem to bear too hard upon a 
favourite allegation of his friends, he adds, 

“ There is, however, it cannot be denied, another point of view 
from which the matter may be considered, but this we must pass over 
unnoticed.” —(Symbolism, Eng. Trans., vol. ii., pp. 149, 150.) 


We have now stated and examined the whole substance of Mr. 
Newman’s book, in so far as it is of an argumentative character, 
and bears upon the leading general principles of the controversy 
between Romanists and Protestants; and we have shewn, we 
think, that if it really does unfold the process of thought by 
which he was led to join the Church of Rome, he has virtually 
abandoned the grounds on which Romanists have been accus- 
tomed to defend their cause, and has not succeeded in substituting 
any that are more solid and satisfactory in their room. 

We have said that the secession of Mr. Newman and his friends 
virtually settles the question of the general tendency of Trac- 
tarian or High Church views. There are obvious reasons, suf- 
ficiently numerous and powerful, to lead men to remain in 
the Church of England as long as they can, and the fact that 
Mr. Newman and his friends have acted in opposition to all these 
influences, is a much more decisive indication of the real ten- 
dency of Tractarianism than the fact that many Tractarians have 
remained behind. Romanism is the legitimate development of 
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Tractarianism, standing to it in a very different relation from 
that in which Socinianism stands to Calvinism. Tractarianism 
substantially agrees with Romanism in corrupting, and in the 
way in which it corrupts, the rule of faith, the divine method of 
justification, and the whole worship and government of the Church 
of Christ. Their agreement upon these points is great and sub- 
stantial, while their differences are trifling and incidental. Trac- 
tarians used to boast that their principles were the only ones on 
which the Church of Rome could be successfully opposed, and 
confidently predicted, that though Romanism might get acces- 
sions from other parties, it would get none from them. This is 
set forth with much confidence and complacency by Mr. Glad- 
stone in his “ Church Principles,” and by Dr. Pusey in his 
Letter to the Bishop of Oxford. Dr. Pusey, indeed, has dis- 
covered a statistical proof of the soundness of his position, “ In 
Scotland, no member of the Church (the Prelatic) has fallen off 
to Romanism; in Edinburgh alone the Romanists boast of 100 
converts from Presbyterianism yearly.” (P. 221.) But to do him 
justice, we must mention, that he had even then (in 1839) some 
faint and lurking apprehension that Satan might succeed in in- 
juring the cause of Church principles by tempting some of their 
defenders to go over to Romanism. He was confident, how- 
ever, that if cases of this kind should occur, they would be found 
only among the least learned and intelligent of the party. “ It 
were nothing whereat to be dismayed, were Satan allowed in 
some cases to pervert these doctrines, and to mislead into Popery 
some who had partially embraced them,” (p. 237.) What does 
he say now of Mr. Newman and his friends? And what will he 
do to recover them from the snare of Satan? It must be very 
mortifying to Dr. Pusey to find that some of the extracts from 
Mr. Newman’s writings, which he paraded in the appendix to 
his Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, as proofs that the Tractarians 
were opposed to Romanism, and had no tendency in that direc- 
tion, are now brought forward by Mr. Newman himself, in the 
preface to this book on Development for the purpose of being 
retracted. It was very manifest all along, that while the Trac- 
tarians expressed disapprobation of some of the particular tenets 
and practices of the Romanists, they had really, though probably 
to some extent unconsciously, embraced the whole substance, all 
the guiding and fundamental principles, of Popery, almost every 
thing about it that makes it injurious to the souls of men, and 
ruinous to the interests of true religion; and while we do not 
wonder that inany of them remain in the Church of England, 
neither are we surprised that many, and these not the least able, 


learned, and conscientious, have joined the communion of the 
Church of Rome. 
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Art. VI.—Asie Centrale; Recherches sur les Chaines de Montagnes, 
et la Climatologie comparée. Par A.De Humpowpr. 3 vols. 


8vo. Paris, 1843. 


One of the greatest pleasures which we derive from the study 
of nature and from the Pisto of the physical sciences, is to trace 
the gradual development of general laws from the insulated 
truths which observation and experiment continually supply. A 
fact may surprise us by its novelty, or a phenomenon startle us 
by its beauty, but a law clearly unfolded, and distinctly appre- 
hended, inspires a different feeling, and suggests a higher train 
of thought. In the laws of Nature we recognize Nature’s Law- 
giver; and standing within the magic circle of their influence, 
we feel ourselves subject to his power, and placed under his 
government. Previous to the discipline and culture of the mind 
we are but little conversant with the existence of natural law. 
The succession of day and night—the return of the seasons— 
and the periodical growth and decay of animal and vegetable 
life, are no doubt familiar to us from our infancy—but in pro- 
portion to that familiarity they lose their hold over the mind, 
and as objects of perception rather than the results of study, they 
neither arrest the attention nor arouse the judgment. 

When the young Astronomer has traced the successive steps 
by which the system of the planets has been established, and all 
their movements and tee sere reduced to arithmetical cal- 
culation; when he can predict an eclipse of the sun or moon 
with unerring certainty, and determine the very instant when a 
satellite shall disappear behind the body, or enter the shadow of 
its planet, he then only has obtained a distinct conception of 
natural law. In other departments of the material universe, 
laws equally rigorous and universal have been established; but 
there are still whole classes of phenomena over which science has 
not yet wielded her sceptre, and which at present seem beyond 
the reach of her power. In the very atmosphere in which he 
lives and breathes, and the phenomena of which he daily sees 
and feels, and describes and measures, the philosopher stands in 
acknowledged ignorance of the laws which govern it. He has 
ascertained, indeed, its extent, its weight, and its composition ; 
but though he has mastered the law of heat and moisture, and 
studied the electric agencies which influence its condition, he 
cannot predict or even approximate to a prediction, whether, on 
the morrow, the sun shall shine, or the rain fall, or the winds 
blow, or the lightnings descend. “ The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
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whence it cometh and whither it goeth.” But even Xolus 
reigned by law, and the god of thunder whom he obeyed, had 
thrown a rein over the wildest of theelements. The law, indeed, 
which directs and restrains them, he has not promulgated, but if 
we have not yet discovered its nature and limits, we yet witness 
the exercise of its power. In every truce which terminates the 
struggle of the elements, we recognize though we see not the 
agencies which effect it. Throughout her aerial domains, where 
science exercises but a limited control, she is gradually strength- 
ening her authority, and in departments hitherto unexplored, 
such as the distribution of temperature over the globe, through- 
out the atmosphere, and during the year, we now possess no un- 
certain indications of the existence of regular laws. If, for 
example, we measure and represent by lines the temperature of 
every hour of the revolving year, we cannot recognize, in our 
own climate at least, any trace of a law which regulates the daily 
progression of heat. For weeks and months the hourly varia- 
tions are of the most capricious and irregular character; the 
thermometer being sometimes stationary for a day, sometimes 
highest at midnight and lowest at noon. When we combine, 
however, the 365 observations at each hour, by taking their 
mean, we find that these hourly means are the ordinates of a 
curve of beautiful regularity, each of the four branches of which 
do not differ more than a quarter of a degree of Fahrenheit from 
parabolas! The varying temperature of the day, therefore, with 
all its starts and irregularities, is controlled by a law as precise and 
unerring as that which regulates the planetary motions. But 
the other agencies of the atmosphere have not yet been subjugated 
to law. The wind and the rain, the hail and the snow, the storm 
and the tempest, seem to have a will of their own and to triumph 
in cruel mockery over the person and property of man; yet, law- 
less and inexorable as they are, we shall some time or other dis- 
cover their haunts, and disclose their secrets, even though we 
may never succeed in disarming their fury and reducing their 
power. Even the hurricane and the tornado must yet submit 
to intellectual control. They may continue indeed to rage and 
destroy, but we shall doubtless discover the locality where their 
mischief is hatched, and bring to light the terms of their con- 
spiracy with the heat and electricity of the tropics. Nor shall the 
lightnings of heaven escape the analysis and scrutiny of genius. 
Though their abode be on high they have already been brought 
to the earth in chains, and though their visits are at present olen 
and startling, yet the time will come when the electric flash will 
be predicted with as much certainty as the occultation of a star, 
or the emersion of a satellite from the shadow of its planet. 

But, if in the transparent vesture of ether which envelopes our 
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globe, and in which every individual:atom, so to speak; has the 
same will, or yields equal. obedience: tothe forces‘ of heat,' elec- 
tricity, and. gravity, to which it is subjected’: if ini ithis pure 
and naturally quiet medium, we cannot reduce to law its'move- 
ments and perturbations, how difficult must it be to analyse the 
henomena of animal and spiritual being, where each living atom 
bes its peculiar instinct, or its separate will, and every breathing 
unit its‘free agency, evolving itself’ under the mysterious: decrees, 
of infinite wisdom and omnipotent power! Even. here, however, 
there are lawsas rigorous and harmonious ‘as those ‘of’ the physi- 
cal world, and every individual thought, and every uttered word, 
and every completed action, is the foreknown result of a mysteri- 
ous plan by which the moral universe shall be placed in harmony 
with its Maker, and in which the intellectual and spiritual neces- 
sities of unregenerated man shall be. amply supplied. If the 
globe which we inhabit has ‘been prepared for our reception by 
the flood; the volcano, and the earthquake,—by convulsions and 
catastrophes which modelled. its surface -as the potter does: his 
vessels of clay :—if it required cycles of ages to form the rocks, 
to prepare the fuel, and to sublimate the metals which civilization 
uired, need’ we wonder that the moral universe, the sphere of 
fallen and guilty man, is to be prepared for the ‘occupation of the 
blessed, by famine and by pestilence, by wars and revolutions, 
by bloodshed and crime. Need it surprise us that affliction is 
sent to alarm and purify its inmates, and that the hurricane 
generated by mortal passion is commissioned to cleanse the soul 
tainted in its birth, and defiled by every species of corruption. 
But it is not merely on the authority of analogy that we learn 
the important lesson, that the moral has its laws like the physical 
world, and ‘that every individual mind in its : ss to eternity 
has its allotted times and seasons. The records of Divine wisdom 
teach us the same truth; and when guilty man has been “torn 
and smitten” by his Maker, he has received the assurance, that 
if he will but “return and follow on to know the Lord, his going 
forth is prepared as the morning, and he shall come unto us as 
the-rain,—-as the latter and former rain unto the earth.” 

‘The study of physical laws, therefore, and their extension to 
new: classes of phenomena which have long resisted generaliza- 
tion, cannot fail to impress upon us the conviction, that analogous 
laws regulate our social, moral, and spiritual relations: And 
whether this conviction be the result of our own researches, de- 
riving new intensity from every law that is added to the world’s 
statute! book, or is received, as it often must be, like the best 
portions of our knowledge, on the testimony of others, it must 
prove a sheet-anchor to the young and unsettled mind, and pre- 
pare it for the reception of those reyealed yet mysterious truths, 
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which are not only consistent with the highest philosophy, but 
which are in reality philosophy itself,—that true wisdom which 
outshines the wisdom of the world, and which, though acquired 
under the full maturity of the faculties of man, must yet be im- 
bibed with the docility of a child. 

We have been led to make these observations from the perusal 
of the very interesting work which we are about to review. 
Baron Humboldt, with whose history and labours our readers 
are already well acquainted, has devoted his life in an especial 
manner to the study of terrestrial philosophy. Not content with 
discharging the duties of a traveller, an observer, and a collector 
of facts, his philosophic mind was ever bent on the establishment 
of general laws, and it is to him that we owe the first generaliza- 
tions regarding the temperature of the atmosphere and the earth, 
—its magnetical condition, and those great features of our globe 
which mould its external form, and indicate its internal history. 
With an eye sharp for observation, and trained for induction, he 
has surveyed the regions of civilized Europe, the frozen steppes 
of Asia, and the burning plains of the American continent ; and in 
the work before us, though relating principally to Central Asia, 
he has recorded the general results of these laborious inquiries. 

At two different periods of his life Raron Humboldt cherished 
the hope of penetrating into the interior of Asia. During the 
reign of the Emperor Alexander, and under the ministry of Count 
Romanzoff, he was invited to accompany the embassy which was 
about to be sent to Thibet by the route of Kachghar and 
Yarkand; but the war which burst out in 1812, prevented the 
execution of this vast enterprise. Notwithstanding this disap- 
pointment, our author devoted several years to the study of the 
Persian language, in the expectation of being able to travel into 
India by Teheran or Herat, and he examined all the accessible 
documents which throw any light upon the orography and clim- 
atology of the whole of Asia. These labours and researches, 
though at first only of a preparatory character, were afterwards 
greatly extended, when, on the invitation of the Emperor of 
Russia in 1829, he performed his celebrated journey to the Ural 
mountains, the Altaian range and the Caspian Sea.* Soon 
after his return from this expedition he published a brief account 
of his researches in his /ragmens Asiatiques, a work in two 
volumes, which was well received by the public. When a new 
edition was called for he resolved to publish it in a more extend- 
ed form, and as a new work, embracing materials which he had 
been collecting for 12 years, and also corrected and enlarged 
views of Asiatic geology. 


* See this Journal, Vol, IV., p. 221. 
VOL, V. NO. X, 2G 
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“In publishing,” says Humboldt, “in this new work a part of my 
studies on Asia, it was not my intention to delineate a physical picture, 
the different parts of which bore a due proportion fo each other. I 
have confined myself to the most correct and recent information re- 
specting the irregularities in the surface of the ground, and the in- 
fluence which they have on the constitution of the atmosphere, under 
the double aspect of its temperature and dryness. As I still cherished 
the hope of publishing a yery general work under the imprudent title 
of Kosmos, I confined myself by preference, in my Central Asia, to the 
subject of terrestrial physics.” 


In pursuing this plan, Baron Humboldt has treated, in the two 
first volumes of his work, of the upheaval of continents, of the 
extent and elevation of mountain systems, of their relative posi- 
tion, and of the great geological characters by which they are 
distinguished—those imperishable features of our globe by which 
nature has given variety to the soil, the climate, and the pro- 
ductions of different countries, and which have exercised so 
hati an influence over tribes and nations, determining the 

irection of their migrations, and promoting or retarding the pro- 
gress of intellectual civilization. In discussing these interesting 
subjects, he has pointed out, what he alone could do, the analo- 
gies and contrasts which exist between the mountain chains of 

sia, the Cordilleras of the New World, and the European Alps, 
which are only a peninsular prolongation of Asia. In his therd 
volume he treats of the climatology and terrestrial magnetism of 
Asia, and of the prodigious dryness of the air in the steppes of 
Siberia; he investigates the form of the isothermal lines, the 
causes of their inflexions, and the limits of perpetual snow in the 
two hemispheres; he presents us, in four valuable tables by M. 
Mahlman, with the mean temperatures of 315 places differing in 
their three co-ordinates of longitude, latitude, and height above the 
sea, including the temperature of each of the four seasons, and of 
the coldest and hottest months of the year; and he concludes the 
volume with very interesting official details respecting the metal- 
lic riches of the Ural mountains, and the auriferous region of 
Siberia, which, stretching to the east of this chain, appears.to 
traverse the whole of Asia between 544° and 56° of latitude, and 
the richest alluvions of which are marked in the general map 
which accompanies the work. 

Although these volumes may not present to the general reader 
the same attractive details which have delighted him in the per- 
sonal narrative of our author’s previous travels, yet they possess 
an interest of a very peculiar kind, not merely because they con- 
tain almost the earliest generalizations of the details to which 
they refer, but because they treat of phenomena of immense 
magnitude and extent connected with the past and present history 
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of the globe, and likely to have a powerful influence over its 
future condition. In the department, for example, of compara- 
tive geology, he has for the first time given a numerical determi- 
nation of the mean height of continents, that is, the height. of the 
centre of gravity of the mass of terrestrial matter which actually 
exists above the level of the sea. The study of these elevated 
masses, and of the surface which is occupied by chains of moun- 
tains and plains is justly considered by our author as revealing 
to us those regions of our planet in which the forces which reside 
and have developed themselves in the interior of the earth have 
acted most energetically in heaving up its external crust; and it 
has been connected by the Marquis Laplace with considerations 
regarding the mean depths of our seas, a relation which the phi- 
losophers of the Alexandrian school had distinctly indicated. 

In endeavouring to give our readers a general idea of the 
valuable information which these volumes contain, we shall limit 
ourselves, as much as possible, to the more popular topics of the 
work, though without avoiding to discuss with our author those 
more profound questions in which our scientific friends will find 
a higher interest. 

In the fantastical speculations respecting the origin of the 
human family, and the earliest development of civilization, it was 
supposed that the higher regions of Asia, which had been first 
abandoned by the waters, would first receive the germ of civiliza- 
tion, and hence it was supposed that the whole interior of Asia 
was occupied by an elevated table-land, which had been the 
birth-place of the arts and the seat of knowledge. But though 
this supposition has no foundation in fact, there does exist a 
og of very considerable height, which, according to Hum- 

oldt, stretches, probably without interruption, in the direction of 
SS.W. to NN.E., from Little Bokhara to the Eastern Khalkas 
and the chain of Khangkai. This continuous plateau lies between 
the meridians of 82° and 119° and between 36° and 48° of lati- 
tude. It is called Gobi or Chamo, or the river of sand, though it 
is nowhere without pasturage and vegetation, and it covers a 
space of from 42,000 to 43,000 square marine leagues, of 20 to 
an equatorial degree. If we add to this stony desert the elevated 
plateau of Thibet, which is separated from it by the great moun- 
tain chain of Kouenlun or Koulkoun, we shall have, according 
to our author’s computations, from the northern declivity of the 
Himalaya to Khangkai in Chinese Mongolia, that is from lake 
Manasa and Kaylos in Thibet to the N.E. limit of the Gobi, a 
length of 520 leagues, or an elevated surface of from 60 to 62,000 
i leagues. ‘This area is nearly four times yon than that 
of France, and scarcely greater than that of the elongated mass of 
the Cordilleras of the Andes, The axis of the great Asiatic 
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plateans has a/S:W. and N.E. direction, and Humboldt remarks, 
“that its existetice is certainly anterior to the great chains\of moun- 
tains,” of which he is about to treat, anil which ‘have directions 
parallel to the equator. The height of this central plateau is very 
unequal, and much less than had always been’ assigned to ‘it. 
The altitude of that part of it which is traversed by caravans. of 
tea has been estimated at from 7500 to ’8000 feet; but'the re¢ent 
observations of MM. G. Fuss and Bunge prove that it does ndt 
exceed 4000 feet, a height not greater than ‘the: plains ‘of Hesse, 
between Teheran and Ispahan, and only-double that of ‘the’ pla- 
teau of Spain, on which is situated the royal palace of the Eseu- 
tial.’ The central part of the Gobi is not more than 2400 féét 
high, while its highest points near Ourga and the Wall of China 
do'net exceed in height from 5400 ‘to 5800 feet.. ‘The relation 
of this plateau to other well known plateaus is 'shewn in.the fol- 
lowing table given by Humboldt :— to Wi 


Plateau of Gobi, mean, i 4000 English feets! 
central, 2400- 
highest, 5800 

Auvergne, 1114 
Bavaria, . 1664 
Spain, . 2240 
Mysore, . . 2944 
Caraccas, : 3072 
Popayan, d ‘ 5760 
Abyssinia (Lake Tzana), 6112 
S. Africa (Orange River), 6400 
Abyssinia (Axum), d TO9L 
Mexico, . ‘ : 7475 
Quito, . ‘ j 9536 
Lake Titicaca, 12,845 


Upon descending the great chain of Kouenlun we reach that 
vast and celebrated upheaving of the ground which fills the space 
between the Kouenlun and the Himalaya range, and which is 
called the Plateau of Tartary. This extensive table-land, coni- 

rising Eastern and Western Thibet, is not so continuous is 
Moorcroft and others have represented it, being interrupted, 
especially in its eastern ridge, with groups and chains of moun- 
tains running ‘in different directions. The portion of the plateau 
most continuous is that of Ngceri, between Fadak, Gertope, anil 
the arid banks of Lake Manasa. According to the Chinese autho- 
tities the Oui (’ Wei) or Anterior Thibet, exhibits a plateau which 
stretches.from south to north about 40 li, (1632 yards each), and 
about 400o0r 500:marine leagues from east to west, and covers about 
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160:square mariné leagues. |; In the centre of this plain stands the 
city of 42 Uads;,with its innumerable convents and, its celebrated 
Palace: df -Bothla, where covered, and. richly gilded; terraces, rise 
tothe height df 07 feet* above the ground, This extraordinary 
edifice is both, a palace anda temple, . It has no resemblance to a 
Chinese pagoda, but is. a square building surrounded with pylones; 
and-it isiits square form which renders its height so remarkable. 
A considerable diflerence of| opinion exists respecting the, mean 
heights ‘of the plateau of LLadak and the three ‘Thibets.., Captain 
Webb! makes. it 14,502 feet) at a, house: of the Lama near the 
margin: of the two lakes of Manasa and Rawana-hrada, while 
Moorevaft ‘believes that, the whole, plateau of the kingdom, of 
Ladaki has: a height of 15;840, equal. to. that: of Mont.,Blanc. 
Captain Herbert, by a direct measurement, found the height of 
Shipke, on the Sutledj 9430 feet, which is not, so high as the pla- 
teau of Quito, and for this and other reasons Humboldt persists 
in believing that the mean height of the great plateau between the 
Kouenlun andthe Himalaya is not so high, as the Plateau ot’ 
Titicaca, (12,845 feet), and probably even Jess than 11,520 feet. 
The height of the circular basin of Cashmere, which forms one 
of the descents in the southern declivity of the Himalaya, seems 
also to have been over-estimated. Victor Jacquemont makes 
it only 5360 English feet, and‘Baron de Hiigel from 5800 to 
5900, (6300 in the Asiatic Journal), the first from barometrical 
measurements, and the second from the ebullition. of water. 

In following to the 8.W. what Humboldt calls the axis of the 
great upheaval of Central Asia—an event anterior, as he con- 
ceives, to that of the chains or systems of mountains,—we reach, 
with some deviations, the high plains of Iran and Southern Arabia. 
Our author considers this as one of the most remarkable features 
of the ancient continent, for the country between ‘Teheran, Ispa- 
han, and Schiraz, forms a plateau about 4000 feet high, and 
though it sinks and gradually disappears in descending by Yezd 
into Afghanistan towards Candahar, it still preserves a consider- 
able height on the elevated shore of Beloochistan, rising again in 
Sarawar even to the height of 8000 feet. Great, however, as is the 
extent of this series of plateaus from Hadramaut and Iran to Gobi 
and Chinese Mongolia, when compared with those of the Andes, 
they yet form a very small portion of the entire continent of 
Asia. Almost all Northern Asia to the north of the voleanic chain 
of Thian-chan, the country from Bolor and the Upper Oxus _to- 


* Description du Tabet, traduite du Chinois par le Pere Hyacinthe Bitchourin et par 
M. Klaproth, 1831, quoted by Humboldt, who remarks that if the /vot here 
spoken of is the Chinese foot, it is equivalent to chi or core, which, ‘according to 
M. Abcl Remusat, is equal to 0.306 of a metre, or }2.048 English inches. 
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wards the Caspian Sea, and from the Lake of Balkhache by the 
Kirghese steppe to Aral and the south of the Ural mountains, 
belong to the Tent regions of Asia. 

After describing the attempts made by Europeans to penetrate 
Central Asia from the south to the north, at that part of the 
continent which is to the east of the sources of the Oxus or Jax- 
artes, and the great influence of the Chinese power in preventing 
any communication between the two great empires which separate 
British India from Siberia, our author treats of the influence of the 
configuration of the ground on the migrations of Asiatic nations, 
and the possibility of hostile invasions, either direct and sudden, 
or by the slower process of progressive stations. In pointing out 
the great difficulties which travellers experience in ascending the 
chain of the Himalaya and Kouenlun from India, he explains 
the peculiar circumstances which render it easy to reach the 
same chains, by advancing from the southern regions of Siberia ; 
and he gives a very interesting notice of the state of trade in 
these savage regions—a notice which it is impossible to read, 
without looking forward to the rapid introduction of Christianity 
and commerce into these benighted kingdoms, by the removal of 
all commercial restrictions, and the construction of great lines of 
railway in the lower regions of Asia. 


“Qn the frontier of Asiatic Russia, on the contrary,” says our author, 
“ we find the country open towards the west, even to the meridians of 
Gobdo and Oulassoutai-Khoto,—to the south as far as the southern 
declivity of the Thian-chan, (celestial mountains,) which follow a 
parallel between 42° and 43°. The low regions, subject to China, are 
bounded by the Thian-chan and the Altai. They contain the govern- 
ment of Ili and Dzoungaria, and are not bounded towards the west 
by a chain of mountains, as the basin of Tarim is, between Thian- 
chan and Kouenlun, containing the plateaus of Yarkand and Western 
Turkistan, by the chain of Bolor. The plains of Chinese Dzoungaria, 
of which I have seen a part, and which belong to the basin of Alak- 
tougoul and the lake Balkhache, is uninterruptedly connected towards 
the west with the vast steppe of the middle horde of the Khirghese. 
This physical circumstance facilitates in a singular manner, travels 
undertaken from the Russian frontier, between Tobol, l’Ichim, and the 
Upper Irtyche, to the southern regions of the interior. The numerous 
population of the Khirghese shepherds, of which there is one horde on 
the Chinese territory, serves as an intermediate chain in the mercan- 
tile communications, which, during the last fifteen or twenty years, 
haye become so important. ‘The great fairs of Russia and Siberia have 
acquired by degrees great celebrity in the centre of Asia. The desire 
for the productions of European industry, has increased in a very un- 
expected manner: Everywhere the Asiatics attempt the most direct 
communications. The caravans of Bokhara do not stop merely at 
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Astrakhan, Orenbarg, and Troizk; the small houses of Petropauloysk,* 
in, the vast. steppe of Ichim—of Omsk, of Semipolatinsk, and of 
Oust-Kamenogorsk, which I have had occasion to visit, receive them 
equally, and in very great numbers. The mercantile houses of these 
small towns, maintain a communication with Bokhara, Kokand, and 
Tachkend ; they have also tried, and with success, by employing only 
Asiatics with swarthy complexions, to arrive in Central Asia and at 
Cashmere.” 

Among the most interesting topics connected with the 
orography of Central Asia, is the Biss rd and the volcanic con- 
stitution of its mountain chains. The traces of volcanic action 
in the Thian-chan chain, which is almost equidistant from the 
Indian Ocean and the Icy Sea, were first indicated by Klap- 
roth and Remusat. In 1829, Humboldt collected many curious 
particulars respecting the volcanicity of this interesting chain ; 
and considering, as he does, this class of phenomena as affordin 
the only solution of a great number of geognostic and physical 
problems, he has treated very fully this interesting department 
of his work, A volcano in action he regards as the effect of a 
permanent communication between the interior of the earth in 
fusion and the atmosphere. Beds of lava spout up like inter- 
mitting springs of melted earths, and their superimposed beds seem 
to exhibit under our eyes, on a small ae the formation of 
crystalline rocks of different ages. In all volcanic regions there 
appears an intimate connexion between the chemical action of 
volcanoes and the phenomena of salses. Even the volcanoes 
which, from their being of less height, and less thickness in their 
flanks, permit the issue of earthy matters in a state of fusion, are 
related to the hot-springs or mud volcanoes of South America, 
Italy, Tauris, and the Caspian Sea. This latter kind at first 
projected masses of rock, flames and acid vapours, and then during 
another and calmer period, they vomited mud and clay, naphtha, 
and irrespirable gases, ‘The regular volcanoes exhibit the same 
connexion with the formation of beds of gypsum and anhy- 
drous rock-salt, (containing petroleum and condensed hydrogen, 
sulphuret of iron, and sometimes, as at Rio-Hualloga, to the 
east of the Peruvian coasts, considerable masses of galena or 
sulphuret of lead)—with the sources of hot-springs—and with 





* « At Petropaulovsk, to take an example from a place almost unknown in 
Europe, there arrived in 1830, from the 9th to the 2lst June, 832 camels for 
Tachkand, situated on the banks of the Sihoun or Jaxartes. They were laden 
with cotton, goats’ wool, sheepskins, and dry fruits, and were accompanied by 
sixty carriages. Their route was by the town of Azret, by Soussak, to the N. E. 
of Turkistan, and the rivers Nouror and Ischim. One of the caravans, attacked 
by the Kirghese on the banks of the Tchoui, had only taken fifty-six days to go 
from Tackend to Petropaulovsk.” 
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metals, deposited at, difierent;epochs from, below: upwards in 
yelns,.in masses, and in the altered rock, which adjoins the inetal- 
Jiferous: «revasses. | The ‘action: of | these | voldanoes» manifests 
the same connexion with earthquakes, the effects of! which'are 
‘not always: dynamical, bat accompanied with’ chemical phetio- 
-menay'the development of suffocating gases, smoke and luminous 
:phenomena—with the upheaving of islands, mountains, and’ sea- 
hencheay-ail ‘uplieaval sometimes instantineous, sometimes very 
«slow, andlonly perceptible after long periods of time. The study 
“of thése' ititeresting phenomena, leads us to general views of. the 
‘Ghtastrophés which have taken place in, times which preceded the 
historic, era. .The¢ action; of the interior of..a, planet, upon. its 
outer crust, Varies with the stages of its progressive cooling, and 
with. the, inequalities, in the solidity and. fluidity of the matters 
which compose it, | In ,qur, day. this action is. greatly enfeebled 

it is confined to a small, number! of points... It as intermittent, 
and less..frequently displaced, ‘and only | produces ‘rocks, round 
smnall cireular apertures, or longitudinal erevasses' of sinall ‘extent. 
It never. exhibits ‘its power at great’ distances, excepting in 
shaking the crust of the earth in linear ‘directions, or in ‘citcles 
of! simultaneous oscillations, which continue the same’ for thany 
ventiuties. Before the creation of man, the increased thickness 
of''the curth’s crust, from the action of the interior, must have 
modified the temperature of the atmosphere, and fitted the whole 
globe 'for those productions which are now considered. as ex- 
clusiyely tropical, while from the radiation and cooling of the 
surface, the relative position of the earth with the sun, had begun 
to determine almost exclusively the climates in different latitudes. 


dit was,” says our author, “ in these’ primitive ages that the 
elastic fluids or volcanic forces of our carth, more energetic than at 
present, have made their way through the’ oxidated and slightly 
solidified, crust, of our planet. It was then that they produced cracks 
in this crust, and filled them, not only with dykes, but with shapeless 
massés of matter of great density, such as ferraginous basalts, green- 
stonés, and masses of inctal, materials whieh were introduced subse- 
quetitly to the solidification and flattening of the planet. * * * The 
épochi of great geognostic revolutions, was that when the communica- 
tions between ‘tlie fluid interior of the earth and its atmosphere were 
thé most frequent—when they acted upon a greater number of points 
+-when tle tendency to establish these conimunications has upheaved, 
(at different epochs, ‘and by ‘different kinds of action,) upon long 
erevices,—cordilleras, like the Ilimalaya and the Andes, or chains of 
snountains:of less| clevation,!or finally those ridges and heights whose 
varied undulations embellish the landscape of our pkuns. It is as the 
witness,,of these upheavals, and marking (after the grand and in- 
genious views of M. Elie de, Beaumont) the relative age of the moun- 
tains Thaye seen in the Andes of the New Werld, at Cundinamara,—of 
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extensive formations of ‘grit, stretching over the plains of Magdalena 
and Meta almost uninterruptedly, in ‘plateaus about. 9600 feet high, 
Ahat I have found still more recently in the north of Asia, in the chain 
of the, Ural, the sane bones of antediluvian animals, (so celebrated in 
the lower regions of the Koma and the Irtyche,) mixed on tle back of 
the chain, and in the plateaus, between Beresovsk and Ekaterinbourg 
with; earths rich in gold, diamonds, and platina. It is also as a 
witness of the subterranean. action of elastic fluids which raise con- 
tinents, mountain chains, and insulated domes—which displace rocks, 
and the organic debris which these rocks contain—which produce 
heights or hollows as the vaults crumble down, that we ought to con- 
sider the great depression which the west of Asia presents to'us. The 
surfice of ‘the Caspian Sea, and of the Lake Aral, forms the lowest 
pait of it; but the depression extends itself far into the interior of the 
country beyond the Sarepta, ‘as at the Lake of Elton, and at the 
steppes of Bogdo, between the Wolga and the Jaik. “The depression 
of'a:mass of continent 80 feet below the surface of the waters of the 
ocean, in their mean state of equilibrium, has never been considered 
in all its importance, because we were ignorant of the extent of this 
depression, of which some parts of the coasts of Europe and Egypt 
(in Holland, and at the Natron lakes) present only feeble traces. We 
are disposed to believe, that the formation of this hollow—of this 
vast concavity of surface, is intimately connected with the upheaval 
of the mountains of Caucasus, of the Hindou-Kho, and of the plateau 
of Persia, which lies to the south of the Caspian and the Maveralnahar— 
perhaps, also, with the elevation of the great mass which is known by 
the very vague, and the very incorrect name of the plateau of Central 
Asia. This coneavity of the old world, considered in a geological 
point of view, is a crater country, (pays cratére,) like those on the sur- 
face of the moon, such as the region called Clavius, Schikard, 
Boussingault, and Ptolemy, which are nearly 43 leagues in diameter, 
and which ought rather to be compared to Bohemia, than to the flanks 
and craters of our volcanoes.” 

In the next section of his work, occupying above 100 pages, 
our author gives a very interesting general sketch of the plains 
and mountain systems of Asia. While these systems exhibit 
characteristic features of the internal constitution of our’ planet, 
they exercise also a permanent influence over the distribution. of 
plants and animals, over the repartition of heat throughout.the dif- 
ferent seasons, and over those meteorological variations, which the 
atmosphere of adjacent continents experience from. the action of 
currents. In order to resolve into their most simple elements the 
complicated structure of these systems, our author considers 
Europe as a peninsular prolongation of Asia. ‘From the heaths 
of Brabant and Westphalia, to the banks of the Obi and the Lena 
in the meridian of 78°, the country has the same dull and 
monotonous aspect. The chains of mountains are posterior to 
the upheaved plateaus, which have the direction of their princi- 
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pal axes 5.W. and 8.E., a direction which not only exists in the 
continental form of all Europe, but is repeated very frequently 
in the systems of mountains themselves, ‘as well as in the strata 
of European rocks. | After pointing out the influence of plateaus 
upon climate, on the inflexion of the isothermal lines, upon agricul- 
tural productions, and upon the physical and mental ‘condition 
of the inhabitants, Baron Humboldt compares the area of the 
plains with the area of the chains of mountains, and he estimates. 
the volume of these chains, and in general determines the 
centre of gravity of the mass of matter which, in the present 
state of our planet, is raised above the level of the sea. Laplace 
had drawn the conclusion, that the mean depth of the sea was of 
the:same order as the mean height (3284 feet) of continents and 
islands above its level, a height which is only the 20th part of 
the excess (65,570 fect) of the equatorial above the polar radius 
of the earth ; and conceiving that as there were high mountains 
rising from continents, there might be great cavities in the 
bosom of the sea, he thought it a natural supposition that the 
depth of these cavities would be inferior to the heights of high 
mountains, as the deposit§ of rivers, and the exuvie of marine 
animals, carried down by currents, would in course of time fill 
up these large cavities. These views, however, are not con- 
firmed by the elaborate investigations of our author, wlio has 
been led to the following results :— 


Area in Square Mean height of the centre 
Marine Leagues. of gravity in English Feet. 

North America, ; 607,000 7 750 

South America, ‘ 571,000 : 1132 

All America, . 1,178,000 ; 934 

Asian. .  . 1,846,000 . 1152 

Europe, . : ; 304,000 : 672 


Hence it appears that the mean height of the Continents of 
America, Asia, and Europe is 920 feet. In reference to Africa, 
for which we have no data, our author remarks, that the great 
depression of this continent to the north of the Lake Tchad, over 
a width of 30° of latitude, and the uncertain position of the (pre- 
tended?) mountains of the Moon, induce him to believe that, 
notwithstanding the considerable altitudes of the plateaus of 
South Africa, the 958,000 square leagues which compose its sur- 
face will scarcely tend to raise the centre of gravity of the other 
continents. He therefore concludes, that the mean height of all 
the continental regions above the level of the ocean is about 1020 
English feet—a result very different from that of 3280 feet, as- 
sumed by Laplace, and probably five or six times less than the 
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mean depth of the ocean, as ascertained. by the latest observa- 
tions,* 

In his next section on the nomenclature of the mountain sys- 
tems of Asia, our author directs our attention to the general 
form, and the remarkable simplicity of structure, which character- 
izes the carpentry of the middle or interior of Asia. It is com- 
posed of four systems, whose direction is almost uniformly from 
west to east, and parallel to the greatest dimensions of the con- 
tinent—the Altai, 288 leagues in length; the Thian-chan, or 
Celestial Mountains, 4838 ; the Aouenlun, including the Hindou- 
Kho, with the Persian Elbruz, 350; and the //imalaya, 460 
leagues in length.f These great lines of elevation are crossed by 
systems of mountains having a meridional direction, running 
from north to south; and if we take into account the oriental 
prolongation of the four great systems across the meridional 
systems, we have the following measures :— 


Length in Marine Leagues. Limits of Longitude, 
Thian-chan, 624 72° to 114° E, of Greenwich. 
Kouenlun, 63 73 5, 1124 ‘ 
Himalaya, 800 731 ,, 113 - 


This last measure of 800 leagues will become 1260—that is to say, 
equal to the distance from Lisbon to Cabul, if we consider the 
Sealers as prolonged by the Indian Caucasus or Hindou-Kho, 
and by the Persian Elbruz to the western extremity of the Caspian 
Sea. After describing the inferior systems of Vindhaya, stretching 
south-west, Sat-pura, almost parallel to it, the almost meridional 
chain of the Ghauts of Malabar, and the mass of the Nilgherry 
Hills, and comparing these upheavals, and those of Siam and 
the peninsula of Malacca and Arracan, with the meridional chains 
of the north of Asia, our author endeavours, and we think suc- 
cessfully, to establish the remarkable law, that in a part of the 
continent of Asia there is a predominance of auriferous aud pla- 
tiniferous deposits in the mountain chains which have a meridional 
direction—a law which he had found to prevail, in reference to 
the auriferous alluvions, in the American Andes, in the Southern 
Alleghanies, and in the mountains of Brazil. 





* Sabine, Lenz, Wauchope, and Beechey, have sounded the ocean to the depth 
of from 3000 to 4000 feet, without finding the bottom. Captain Berard, with a 
an tee the twenty-fifth of an inch in diameter, has sounded to the depth of 

540 feet, 

+ The length of the Pyrenees is only seventy-five leagues ; the Alps, from Mont 
Blane to the frontiers of Hungary, beyond Gratz and Laybach, 150; and the 
Scandinavian chain, 320 leagues. 
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~iiFvom these general views; our: author-passes) to the. main ob- 
ject ‘ofthis work+-to describe’. the great! mountam:systems: of 
entral Asia; beginning! with those: ofi the. Adtadi vmeges «sori 
ci! The--Mountain System. of | theo Adtat:/ forms: othe: southern 
border ‘\of' ‘the !vast depression /in-: Siberia} and» extends: from 
westtd east, between 50? and! 522° of ‘latitude, from the ich 
minesof Schlaigenberg, and: the confluence of the Ouba with 
theo Trtyche, ‘to: Mount .Gourbii:and: the south ‘of Lake Baikal. 
'Phe® Ajtai; properly: so) called, iamely;: the! Altai Kelyvari of 
Russian geographers, forms a mass of mountains which advances 
like a -vast«promontory to:the: western extremity of! the !chains 
which constitate ‘the Altai system. | Heré were found the metallic 
eruptions; 'the working of which, between: 1736 and: 1745, excited 
sdelynotice,’ These! mines, however,:no longer exists)! but, atthe 
small town'of 'Kolyva, we find ithe great establishment: for: the 
cutting and polishing of the: pure: granites, Jasnces and porphy- 
ridss of! the Altai: Neat this’ establishment. Nekita Demidoff 
erected, in 1725) hig celebrated copper-works, \(olyvanshdi 
‘Zavod) which; ‘from the want of fuel/ and the necessity of enlarg- 
ing them for the silver ores afterwards: discovered, were ‘trans- 
planted 'to the confluence of the Barnaoulka and the Obi, where 
the: city:of Barnaonl forms the centre of these magnificent; metal- 
Jurgic establishments. . The position of the rich mines of Schlan- 
genberg, Zyriainovsk, Riddersk, and Kroukovsk, shews. that the 
argentiferous ‘region forms only the third part of the Altai, pro- 
perly so called. The area of the Altai Kolyyan is about, 4400 
square leagues, nearly equal to that of England. The direction 
ot its:mean axis is from west to east, and with the exception of its 
eustern side, it js surrounded by low regions,* a peculiarity the 
more remarkable, that, at:a distance of twenty-five leagues, the 
Alps of' Tigrdtzki and the Korgou rise rapidly to 7000 feet, and 
atithe distance of fifty or sixty leagues, the Alps of Bieloukha rise 
totlié height of 10,300 fect above the sea. The culminating 
pointsiof ‘this system lie in the second meridional range, a little 
td the! east: of the sources of the Ouimon, where, between the 
snowy Alps of Katunia and the Tchouya, the majestic peak of 
Bieloukha rises to the height of 10,300 feet. This inaccessible 
‘mountain has two horns entirely covered with snow, the western- 
aost (being the highest. A glacier similar to those ‘in Switzer- 
Jand,:and terminated ‘by huge and ancient moraines, gives birth 
to, the river Katunia. The two next highest summits are the 
MB .foO1eons 
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{2 %,Om enorth and west, Barnaoul is only 360 feet above the sea ; the Steppes 
of P atovsk, 802 ; Kolyvan Lake, 950 ; Oustkamenogorsk, 790 ; and Semi Pola- 
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-Adasstou and the Jrbis-tou\ thirty: or forty leagues farther to:ithe 
east. (io After stating, thatin the: Altai the mean! directioniof :the 
schistoze strata is not, as in the Ural Mountains, parallel»to:the 
mean ‘direction of the: whole chain, :our,euthor disétsses Ithis 
eurious subject) with his usual perspicuity:and learning,|,and 
paints: out: the, necessity of distinguishing, what! have been. so 
often: corifourded, the various elements. of direction, fivé in num- 
ber; which cxist.in every mountain chain. : These elements are 
1.: The-longitudinal axis of the entire chain} or of the upheaved 
amassi7hr douly eae t role T2090 Ale2s 
20 The line of ridge passing through its highest points. : 
‘!3.-Dhe line which follows the fissures: of stratification. 
4./The! watershed, or the line which divides the waters. i+: ;:” 
5.'The line which separates, in horizontal sections, two:conti- 
guons! formations; for example, the granite of | the» Silurian 
schists, the porphyries, and the red, grits.’ b waite 
Phere is no chain in which these directions: dye all: parallel. 
In the Pyrenees, 1,3, and'5 are exactly parallel | 
‘The great mass of the Altai Mountains: appears: to consist of 
thonchiefer, in its simple form of an argillaceous schistus, and not 
imits passage into mica slate and chlorite slate,—the endogenous 
or eruptive rocks, such as the granites, diorites, and porphyries, 
erforming a secondary part. In the north-east of the Altai, 
the thonchiefer is continually tending to change its composition 
and colour. On the banks of the Biya it contains arenaceous 
and fragmentary beds of true grauwackes, while near Cape-Achou 
it is charged with fibrous calc-spar. In the roof of the auriferous 
and argentiferous bed of Zyriaiovsk, it contains magnesia,:and 
becomes talcose. In the valley of Beresovka, ‘it. passes: into 
chlorite schist and mica-schist; and large beds of gneiss,yalmost 
lamellar, ‘appear at the south extremity of Lake. Teleszk.. - The 
talcose and chlorite schists predominate in the south-east, of :the 
Altai. Judging by the telescope, the two horns of! Mount 
Bieloukha consist of chlorite schist. The granite, asan)eruptive 
rock, seems to have acted no farther upon the thonchiefer than to 
make it pass into mica-schist, the gradual: transmutation having 
stopped before it changed it into gneiss. .The granitic) phiewo- 
mena of this region are full of instruction. ‘The large: grained 
ranite of Kolyvan is regularly stratified. ‘The beds are: generally 
orizontal, and their divistonis not the result of atmospherieaction. 


t?ry 


“ In no part of the two hemispheres,” says our author,’ Have T'sceh 
rocks which have more the character of eruption or effusion, than 
the granites which surround the mass of the Altai. These insulated 
rocks rise in the steppe at the foot of the Alpine Mountains, in the 
most picturesque forms. In descending from the Stéppd' of’ Platovsk 
to the rocky banks of Lake Kolyvan, we are surprised by the.granitic 
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eruptions: which, over several square’ leagues, | rise’ from a’ perfect! 
smooth soil. The rocks are sometimes in a row, sometimes dispersed 
oyer the plains, affecting the most bizarre forms of narrow walls and 
little towers, or polygons. The smallest masses resemble tribunes, 
chairs, or funereal monuments. But what gives so singular an aspect 
to this country, is the contrast in the height and volume of these granitic 
elevations, Some of them, such as the Vyssokaya Gora, attain a height 
of 400 or 500 feet, while others are only seyen or eight feet high, and 
remind us of the small volcanic elevations which cover the Malpays in 
South America. * * * Other forms, more extraordinary still, dis- 
tinguish the granite rocks on the southern declivity of the Altai. 
These have either the shape of bells or flattened hemispheres, or cones 
terminated often by lateral effusions, in the form of low and lengthened 
walls, as if they had flowed in a melted state from a crevice. I have 
been particularly struck with the form of a granite hill in the middle 
of a plain two versts from Boukhtarminsk. It resembles, on a large 
scale; the Pyramid of Caius Cestius, near the Protestant burying- 
ground at Rome, * * * At Oustkamenogorsk, we saw, rising 
towards the S.S.E., at the distance of eighty versts, in the middle of 
the steppe beyond the Irtyche, a mountain like a fortress flanked 
with small towers. It got the name of the Mountain of the Convent 
from its having the form of a building in ruins.” 


The Altai Mountains are celebrated for the variety and beauty 
of the porphyries which are employed in the arts. The works 
of Kolyvan are supplied with the purest red, and jaspered of 
striped porphyries, from the Alps of Kayan, the Revennaja Sopka, 
and the banks of the Kotlovka and the Tcharyche. The fine 
jasper porphyries of Revennaja Sopka (the Mountain of Rhubarb) 

ave furnished the Imperial palaces of St. Petersburg with can- 
delabra eight feet seven inches high, with columns from ten to 
rophinantdrhall feet, with an elliptical dish (cave) eight-and-a- 
half feet in diameter, and four feet five inches deep. The block 
of jasper out of which this dish was cut weighed 28,000 pounds, 
oak in 1818, was transported in eight days, and by 400 workmen, 
across the roughest mountains, to the works at Kolyvansk. It re- 
quired three years for cutting the block and polishing the vessel. 
Notwithstanding the moderate wages of the workmen, it cost the 
establishment 35,000 francs, without oe the expense of 
carriage to St. Petersburg, a distance of 700 leagues. One of 
these porphyry hills, called the Rownd Mountain, strikes the tra- 
veller with surprise by its rounded form. Humboldt found it 
difficult to make his way through the herbaceous vegetation which, 
in its gigantic development, characterizes some of the steppes in 
Northern Asia. The flowering herbs of the plain round this 
mountain overshadowed the heads of the travellers, and hada 
height of nine feet. 
On the south side of the Lake Dsaisang, the hill of Khobok 
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rises in the middle, of the plain, near a river of the same name, 
The. clefts, of the rocks are very warm, and exhale smoke or 
vapour, visible at a distance. Ammonia is sublimed in these 
crevices, forming a solid crust, which requires to be severed with 
a stone before it is collected. Farther to the W.S.W. of ‘this 
hill M, Sievers places, at Savra, the eastern extremity of the chain 
of ‘Parbagatai, a volcanic cone, whith, according to the state- 
ments of the Khirgese, throws out fire, and yields abundance of 
ammoniac, saltpetre, and sulphur, by means of which the Nomadic 
tribes make their gunpowder. These volcanic phenomena being 
connected with those of the Thian-chan range, are afterwards 
more fully referred to by our author. 

Before concluding his geological observations on the Altai 
Kolyvan, Humboldt mentions a zoological fact of very great 
interest. The royal tiger, the very same species which inhabits 
the tropical regions of India and Ceylon, is found in the Altai 
Mountains, and advances towards the north between Schlangen- 
berg and Barnaoul, even to the latitudes of Berlin and Ham- , 
burg. In south America, too, we have an analogous phenome- 
non. The jaguar advances to 42°, and the lion-puma and the 
colibri to 53° of south latitude, to the lands that border on the 
Magellanic Straits. But, in Northern Asia, the south of the 
Altai Mountains is inhabited, at the same time, during summer, 
by the elk and the royal tiger, by the rein-deer and the panther- 
irbis. Hence, our author remarks that the skeletons of these 
animals belonging to types so different, and to the most opposite 
climates, may be found strewed over the surface of the ground, 
and very near one another, under the influence of the climateric 
circumstances of the existing world; and had they been thus 
found in a fossil state, it would have been explained by one of 
those great changes which have been resorted to to account for 
the existence of the bones of the pachydermata in the frozen soil 
of Siberia. 

Our author terminates his description of the Altai system with 
a notice of the three great mountain ranges which form its eastern 
portion, and which stretch from 883° of longitude to the Lake of 
Baikal, running parallel nearly to the Equator,—the chain of 
Sayane, the most northern of the three, and about 6400 feet high;— 
the chain of Zanguou, or Kin-chan, covered with snow, and form-+ 
ing the boundary between the Turks and the Kirghese; and the 
chain of Oulangom and Malakha, which passes to the south of 
Lake Baikal. 

After a brief notice of the eight small chains beyond the system 
of the Altai, our author proceeds to describe the small system of 
Kousnetzk and Salairsh, stretching to the north of the Altai. This 
chain is almost a meridional one. Although the Kousnetzk 
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mountains have but little elevation, the length of their axis is 
equal to that of the Pyrenees or the Alps of Switzerland. In 
its direction, and in its rocks, this chain has a striking resem- 
blance to the Ural chain ; and this analogy is borne out even in the 
difference between the metallic rocks of its eastern and western 
declivities. The western slope is, like that of the Ural, mnch 
less abundant in gold than the eastern, and it is on that account 
that the government has kept that declivity to itself, and given 
the privilege of working the eastern declivity to individuals. 
The richest localities of this region occur between the rivers 
r . : ae 

Tom and Tchoulym. The best gold workings in the eastern 
flank are those of Rochestinenka and Yous. This chain is dis- 
tinguished from that of the Altai by the abundance of coal which 
it contains. The Biya, which traverses the southern extremity 
of the chain, is eminently auriferous, At the western declivity 
of the Sayane there are very rich deposits of gold, which have 
been only recently explored, and which correspond with the line 
joining the highest summits of the range. The auriferous alluvion 
' stretches over an immense extent of the north of Asia. ‘Though 
sometimes interrupted, it traverses the whole ancient continent 
over an extent one half greater than the greatest width of Africa. 
“This abundance,” says our author, “or rather this dissemi- 
nation of gold, mixed with platina, and with magnetic iron, forms 
a singular contrast with the variety of the deposits, or alluvions 
of tin, on the two continents.” * 


“In the same manner,” says our author, “ that the gold of the 
Urals since 1823 began to replace that which once flowed with such 
abundance from Brazil to Europe, in like manner also the auriferous 
alluvions of the lower regions of Siberia, newly worked, replaced super- 
abundantly the gold of the Urals, which, since 1831 and 1832, was 
obtained in smaller quantities. The quantity yielded by the Urals 
between 1834 and 1839 was annually 300 poud, whilst it had been 
353 poud on the average of the three years from 1831 to 1833. This 
defect, however, of 53 poud, has been replaced in such proportion by 





* In studying the gold mines and auriferous sands of Central Asia, the inductive 
eye of our author noticed their arrangement in a belt which traverses the north of 
Asia. This conjecture was soon verified by accurate statistical information ob- 
tained by the Count de Cancrine. The auriferous deposits may be arranged under 
twelve systems or groups, which form an auriferous band between the latitudes of 
48° and 61°, and from the meridian of the south-west declivity of the Altai to 
40° of longitude—a distance equal to that of Paris from Moscow. The richest zone 
follows the parallels between 543° and 56°, and lies between the meridians of &6° 
and 100°; but it does not yet appear what the causes are which have given this 
form to the gold alluvions. Between the years 1827 and 1841, inclusive, the whole 
gold obtained from the Oural and Siberia amounted to 6242 pood, and the whole 
platina, from 1827 to 1838, to 1259 pood, and the whole silver, during the szme 
period, to 18,005 pood. 
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the workings of Siberia,’ to the east. of the Drals, that, those workings: 
which !yielded i ouly 45-pond.in 1833,-rese, progressively to 86,1,06,., 
and, am: 1838;10;196 poud., Hence, it follows, that,injthe years,of the;, 
maximum, production, of gold in, the Urals in 1831 to.1883, the, whole 

Russian ,empire yielded, only 376. poud, while, in 1837 and 1838, it; 
yielded 447 and. 469 poud, being an annual difference of 1500 kilo- 

rams of gold, | | 


‘The first volume’ of the work before us is'terminated with an 
acdourit of the system of ‘the: Ural: mountains, which does ; not 
belong ‘to’ the great mountain systemis of Central Asia, being’ 
itself the boundary between Europe and Asia: ; |For this: reason 
partly, but'chiefly because we have already given # very falliacy: 
count ofthis interesting chain*—of its geology and its metalliferous ' 
riches, we shall proceed to the consideration of that most..inter- 
esting system of ‘mountains ealled Thian:Chan,-or: the: Celestial 
Mountains, which is, in reality, the great chain of Central Asia. }. 

'Phe'ehain’ of Thian: Chan extends nearly from east: to west: be- 
tween the latitudes of 403° and 43°, and is:crossed.at, right angles 
by the meridional chain of Bolor, ineast longitude 72° and lati- 
tude 404°. The portion of this chain: west of: its. intersection 
with the Bolor, and north-east: of Samarkand, is called the chain 
of ‘Asferah or Aktagh, and is the metalliferous and anciently vol- 
canic group of Botom. The Arabian geographers inform us that 
coal, naptha, ammoniac, the precious metals, and copper and iron 
abound in this chain, and Ibn Haukal has given us the follow- 
ing account of one of its burning caverns :-— 


“In mount Botom there is a species of cavern over which is erected 
a building like a house whose doors and windows are closed. There 
is a spring from which rises a vapour, which, during thé day, re- 
sembles smoke, and during the night fire. When the vapour is con- 
densed it forms sal-ammoniac, which the natives collect.’ In’ this 
vault the heat is so powerful that no person can enter without being 
burnt, unless he is covered with a thick dress soaked in’ water. 
When thus protected he enters quickly, and takes up as mitch salt ‘as 
he can seize at once. These vapours shift from place to place, and in 
order to find them, excavations must be made till they show them- 
selves again. These excavations are often fruitless, and the work must 
be recommenced at another place. If no building had. been, erected 
over these springs, to prevent the dispersion of the vapour, it would 
not injure those who approach it, but when it is thus enclosed it burns 
with an internal heat whoever enters.” 


‘ 


Immediately to the east of the Bolor chain the name of Terek- 
tagh is given to the Thian-chan. Further east it is called\Gak- 





* See our Review of Sir R. Murchison’s Work, No. 1X. Vol. V.,.p. 196, &c, 
VOL. V. NO. X. 2H 
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chal-tagh, but between Aksou and the great lake Issikoul it is 
named Temourtou-tagh. It is across the Terek-tagh that the 
eat road passes from Och, and the ancient ruins of Takht-i- 
Tichiinen to the province of Kachgar, by which the commerce 
of Ferghana, with Little Bokhara and Chinese Turkistan is car- 
ried on. The lake of Issikoul, at the north foot of Temourtou- 
tagh, is described as ferruginous, salt, and warm, and is about 
150 versts long and 43 broad. The mean height.of the Thian- 
chan does not seem to be above 10,500 feet. One of the re- 
markable points in the chain is the passage of the glacier of 
Djeparlé, between Ili and Koutché, between the warm springs of 
Arachan, and the rock salt-beds of Arbad. According to a modern 
Chinese geographer, quoted by Klaproth, the snow lies very 
deep in winter. On the icy heights in summer snow and marshes 
occur; travellers and cattle follow the winding paths on the flank 
of the mountain, and he who ventures upon the sea of snow is 
infallibly lost. On reaching the glacier neither road, nor trees, 
nor herbage are seen, and nothing appears but gigantic rocks of ice 
heaped upon one another. These masses are separated by crevasses 
where the light never penetrates, and the noise of the water 
rushing under the ice resembles the crash of thunder. Carcasses 
of camels and horses are strewed up and down. Steps are cut 
in the ice for ascending and descending, but they are so slippery 
that every step is attended with danger, and both men and 
beasts frequently find their graves amid these precipices. 
When night overtakes the party, they must take shelter under 
some large stone, and in calm nights — sounds are heard, 
like those of several instruments together, arising from the echo 
of the noises produced by the falling ice. The river of Mous- 
sour-gol issues with terrible impetuosity from the flanks of the 
— and runs into the Ergheou, which falls into the lake 
ob. The commandant of Ouchi sends annually one of his 
officers to present offerings to this glacier, and the prayer which 
he makes on this occasion is transmitted from Bekin by the 
tribunal of worship. The Mahomedans of Little Bokhara sacri- 
fice a ram before crossing these mountains. At the hill of 
Moussour-tagh ten men are employed every morning in cutting 
steps in the ice for the benefit of travellers. 
he next interesting point in this chain is the voleano of Pe- 
chan, or the white mountain, situated in longitude 834° and 
latitude 42° 6’. This volcano ejected lava, from the year 89 till 
the beginning of the seventh century, and, it would appear from 
the description of a Chinese geographer in 1772, that its inter- 
nal fires are not yet quenched. 


“The province of Koutché,” he says, “ produces copper, saltpetre, 
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sulphur, and sal-ammoniac. This last substance comes from a 
mountain of ammoniac, to the north of the town of Koutché, which 
is full of caverns and crevices. In spring, summer, and autumn, 
these openings are filled with fire, so that, during night, the mountain 
appears as if it were illuminated with a thousand lamps. At that 
time no body can approach it, and it is only in winter, when the 
great quantities of snow subdue the fire, that the natives collect the 
sal-ammoniac, for which purpose they strip themselves quite naked. 
This salt is found in the caverns in the form of stalactites, which 
renders it difficult to be detached.” 


The great mass of Bogdo-Oola or the August Mountain, pro- 
jects from the north side of the Thian-chan, in longitude 87}, 
and is probably the highest point of the chain, where the accumu- 
lation of the eternal snow is a maximum. ‘Towards the north- 
west this mass prolongs itself into the chain of Erin-Khabirgan, 
across which there has been formed, by blasting, the great 
northern route (Pelou) of Ili or Gouldja to Pekin. 

To the north east of Bogdo-Oola is situated the Solfatara of 
Ouroumtsi. It is described in a Chinese work, published in 1777, 
as a circular space of about 10 leagues in circuit, from the 
middle of which there constantly ascend clouds of ashes. If a 
combustible is thrown into it, a flame soon rises and it is reduced 
to ashes. When a stone is thrown in a black smoke suddenly 
rises, and is not soon dissipated, a noise being sometimes pro- 
duced as if a plate of iron had been struck with a piece of wood. 
If a man or animal falls into it by accident it sinks as if it fell 
into a ditch, and disappears for ever. When seen from a dis- 
tance the ashes seem as white as snow, the ground appearing to 
be impregnated with salt. After rain it becomes hard and solid. 
In winter when the snow covers the ground even to the depth of 
ten feet, not a trace of it appears upon this spot. Birds dare not 
fly over it, and it is called the “ ditch of fire.’ The town of 
Ouroumtsi is surrounded to the west by a chain of mountains 
very rich in coal. 

Between Tourfan and Pidjan there is a volcano which has the 
form of an insulated cone. In a treatise on Chinese geography, 
begun in 1789 and completed in 1804, it is stated, that, to the 
north-east of the chain of Tchian-chan there is a cavern of 
winds, and that in the limits of Tourfan there is a mountain 
which ejects fire. In the narrative of certain pilgrims to Mecca, 
collected at Bombay in 1835, it is said, that flames often came 
from the mountain near Tourfan. In a Chinese treatise on 
natural history, it is stated, that, from the middle of the moun- 
tain of Pe-thing, (which is the volcano of Tourfan,) smoke and 
vapour are continually emitted in impetuous jets, when neither 
clouds nor vapour exist in the sky. The birds and rats of the 
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mountain which are seen by the light of this fire, appear all of a 
red colour. The persons who collect the sal-ammoniac use 
sandals of wood, for if their shoes were of leather they would be 
instantly burned. 

If the Thian-chan is continued eastward by the chain of Yn- 
chan, or the mountains of silver, as far as the meridian of Peking, 
and even to the great ocean, to the north of the gulf of Pe-tcheli, 
Humboldt is of opinion, that, in conformity with the geological 
views which he has fully explained, they may be ot ts to 
the westward by the chain of Caucasus, even to the shores of the 
Black sea. This last chain has not only the same elevation as 
the Thian-chan, but, like it, possesses trachytic rocks, warm 
and salt springs. It is very remarkable, also, that on one side 
the fires and mud volcanoes of Bakou, in the peninsula of Ab- 
cheron, and on the other the salt springs of Tamar are placed 
at the two extremities of the Caucasian chain. The peninsula 
of Abcheron presents us with the great and little fires of 
Bakou—objects of adoration to the Hindoo pilgrim, and, at 
very recent epochs, the ground has opened and vomited forth 
flames which were seen even at the distance of 10 leagues. Such 
were the eruptions of Iokmali, and the old Chamache, of Mas- 
sasy, and of Baklichli in 1827, 1828, 1830, and 1839, accom- 
panied with loud subterranean noises followed by upheavals of 
the ground, and eruptions of argillaceous mud. 

The basin which separates the Thian-chan on one side from 
the Altai, and on the other, from the still more depressed ground 
on the Aral and the Caspian, now occupies the attention of our 
author. The lake Balkhache, situated in this basin, in longitude 
79° and latitude 46°, is a salt water one, and, next to the Aral 
and Baikal, is the largest in Asia. It is about 48 leagues long, 
(north-east by south-west,) and has, at its northern extremity, an 
appendage of reeds about 22 leagues long. There have been doubts 
raised respecting the existence of the lakes Alakoul, and Alak- 
tougoul, 3° to the east of Balkhache, but these doubts have been 
completely removed. The island and hill of Aral-toube divides 
the Take Alakoul into two parts. In the spring of 1841 Mr. 
Schrenk traversed the island, but could perceive no appearances 
of volcanic action. It consisted of schists and porphyries regu- 
larly stratified. The length of this lake is about 100 versts from 
east to west, and its breadth 50 versts. West of it is Alak-tougoul, 
in which there is said to be a mountain as white as snow. In 
passing Alagoul the caravan route runs between two mountains, 
the Joug-tau on the right, and the Barlyk on the left, and some 
versts beyond these mountains, and close to the road, is situated 
the great subterranean cavern of Ouybe. According to the in- 
formation collected by Professor Alexander Kazan Beg, from 
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Mollahs, who had often visited this locality, the entrance to this 
magical cavern resembles that of a vast cellar. The depth is 
unknown, and no person has endeavoured to enter it. The 
tempests which rush from it are sometimes so violent as to 
carry off every thing on the road and throw them into the ad- 
jacent lake. The wind of this cavern, coming from the interior 
of the earth, is said to be warm in winter, and so dangerous that 
the caravans often stop for a whole week till the tempests have 
ceased. 

Without dwelling on the lesser indications of volcanic action 
in the Thian-chan chain, such as the warm lake of Issikoul, 
the hot springs of Arachan and Soussak, and the moun- 
tains producing sal-ammoniac, we shall follow our author 
in his interesting details respecting the influence of the vol- 
canic forces in producing earthquakes over vast extents of 
Central Asia, and at the surface of the ground. These earth- 
quakes either advance in lines, or are propagated from centres 
in waves. The linear disturbances generally follow the direc- 
tion of the great chain, acting along the opposite sides of it, or 
sometimes along only one declivity, and thus marking the trace of 
the crevice which formerly elevated the ridge. In South Ame- 
rica the shocks are propagated chiefly along the shore, or along 
the western face of the cordillera of the Andes, or-on the north- 
ern declivity of the chain of Venezuela, two ridges whose direc- 
tions are N. S. and E. W. In Central Asia, on the contrary, the 
shocks are felt simultaneously on both sides of the Thian-chan, 
from Hami and Tourfan by Aksou towards Bokhara, even to the 
great depression of Touran, in the Aralo-caspian basin. The town 
of Aksou, where the inhabitants carry on a trade in sulphur, and 
which is situated on the S.W. of the volcano of Pechan, was de- 
stroyed in 1816, and Falk affirms, that the earthquakes of the 
chain of Thian-chan, which he calls Mouz-thag, were felt to- 
wards the north over all Dzoungaria, between the lakes of Balk- 
hache and Dsaisang. In the year 1839, there were “ horrible 
shocks” in the Kokand, which appeared isochronous with those 
whose origin ought to be sought for very far to the south towards 
the chain of the Hindou-Kho. Sir A. Burnes has proved that 
the earthquake which was felt at Lahore on the 22d January 
1832, traversed the chain of the Hindou-Kho in the direction 
S.S.E. and N.N.W., and destroyed the villages of Badackchan 
on the Upper Oxus, and extending still farther to Bokhara and 
the Kokand. “ These propagations of motion,” adds our author, 
“ across a chain of mountains covered with snow, are, without 
doubt, rare, especially when they do not appear to be favoured 
by transverse valleys, but in America the two great chains of 
the Andes and the Venezuela afford similar examples of the same 
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thing. It has been observed also, that the spheres of the commo- 
tions gradually enlarge their diameter, and reach in a series of 
ages places which had previously enjoyed the most perfect se- 
curity.” 

To. the north of the Thian-chan, at the eastern extremity of 
the Altai system, are the “ plutonic crevice of Lake Baikal, partly 
filled with basalt, and the Pot spring of Orkhon, which ought to 
be regarded as the centre of action of earthquakes. At the close 
of the 13th century, this centre of action destroyed Karakorum 
to the south. In more modern times, the shocks are felt from 
E. to W. on the northern declivity of the Sayane mountains, 
and to the W. extremity of the Altai promontory. In 1771, the 
shocks were very powerful in the mines of Schlangenberg. In 
March 1829, the town of Irkoutsk, and the whole basin of the 
Baikal experienced frequent shocks, and on the 21st April, 1829, 
there was an earthquake in the south part of the Altai, and on 
the banks of the Maglenka and the Oulba. On the 9th of No- 
vember 1829, violent shocks were felt at Barnaoul, on the N. 
W. declivity of the Altai. Humboldt is of opinion that the 
Altai Kolyvan receives shocks from the Thian-chan, as well as 
from the Baikal, and he remarks, that on many points of the 
two continents, the circles of commotion intersect each other, so 
that the same place receives shocks almost periodically from two 
opposite sides. He enumerates the various volcanic phenomena, 
and lines of volcanic reaction, which extend from Ho-tcheau and 
Tourfan, in the southern declivity of the Thian-chan to the ar- 
chipelago of the Azores, over 120° of longitude, and in a direction 
which “ oscillates feebly” between 38° and 40° degrees of lati- 
tude. “ This,” says he, “ is probably the longest, and the most 
regular band of volcanic reactions that exists on the globe. It 
surpasses greatly in extent the volcanic band of the Cordilleras 
of the Andes. The first has been during the historic times the 
theatre of those great phenomena by which the destructive fires 
which reside in the interior of the earth exhibit themselves on 
its surface. I insist the more upon the continuity nm the direc- 
tion of the chains, the crevices, and the propagation of commo- 
tions which comprehend the third part of the circumference of a 
parallel to the equator, because the little accidents of surface— 
the unequal height and width of the ridges, or linear upheavals, 
like the interruption occasioned by sinuous basins of the sea, 
tend to mask the great features of the geological constitution of 
the globe.” The ‘Ural mountains, which contain neither tra- 
chytes, nor basalts, nor hot springs, have long been considered as 
entirely free from earthquakes, but so recently as the 11th De- 
cember 1836, and the 29th February 1837, shocks were felt in 
their most southern position at Slatoust and near Miask. It is 
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ssible, as our author thinks, that they may have been the same 
undulations which were propagated, as in February 1830, across 
the basin of the Caspian to the N. N. E. towards Astrakan. On 
the 20th August 1829, three severe shocks were experienced in 
the governments of Vologda and Archangel. 

Before quitting this part of our subject, we must make our 
readers acquainted with the highly interesting details which our 
author has given us respecting the relation between volcanoes and 
the ocean. The existence of volcanoes in the Thian-chan, at 
such an immense distance from the sea, surprised every geologist 
and physical geographer; and in consequence of the frequent 
occurrence of salt water in the basin limited by the Altai and 
the Thian-chan, M. Humboldt discusses the question, whether or 
not these salt lakes perform the part which has been ascribed to 
the sea in other volcanic regions. It has been placed beyond a 
doubt by M. von Buch, as a general law, that the volcanoes now 
in action are either in islands, in chains more or less on the sea 
coast, or at the foot of these chains. The following are the dis- 
tances of the most important volcanoes from the ocean : 


Jorullo, in Mexico, ° 27 Marine leagues. 
Popocateptl, do. ° 44 » 
Sangai, in South America, 31 me 
Tolima, do. 35 y 
Volcano of Fragua, do. 52 bas 


But the greatest of these distances from the sea, viz. 52 leagues, 
is scarcely the tenth part of the distance of the Thian-chan vol- 


canoes from the sea. 


Distance of Pechan from the Icy Sea, 510 Marine leagues. 
Indus or Ganges, 504 
east side of the Caspian, 452 
sea of Aral, . 112 
salt lake of Balkhache,* 70 
salt lake of Issikoul, 58 


Hence it follows, as M. Remusat observes in a letter to Cordier, 
that we must abandon the theory of volcanoes which ascribes 
them to the filtration of the waters of the sea into subterranean 
cavities, containing incandescent materials, which form the fuel 
for eruptions. On this point our author remarks, “ that the sin- 





* The volcano of Tourfan is 188 leagues from Balkhache, and 176 from 
Issikoul. 
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= fact of the proximity of active volcanoes to the sea, may be 
ess caused by the chemical action of the salt water, (electricity 
being copiously developed in the evaporation of water which 
produces incrustations, ) than by the configuration of the crust of 
the globe, and the little resistance which is opposed in the vici- 
nity of maritime basins, by the upheaved continental masses to 
elastic fluids, and to the issue of substances in fusion.” Consider- 
ing volcanoes as apertures which, like hot intermitting springs, 
pour out gases and lavas in place of water, he is of opinion that 
true volcanic phenomena may be produced as in the country of 
the Eleuts, and in the Tourfan, wherever, in consequence of an- 
cient revolutions, a fissure has been opened in the crust of the 

lobe far from the sea; and that active volcanoes are seldom 

istant from the shore, because wherever an eruption could not be 
effected on the declivity of continental masses towards a sea-ba- 
sin, an extraordinary concurrence of circumstances is necessary 
to permit a permanent communication between the interior of the. 
globe and the atmosphere. 

Our author next proceeds to describe the region of the Steppes, 
between the Altai, the Ural, and the Thian-chan—that vast 
region which includes the depression of Touran or the Aralo- 
caspian basin. The Altai are separated from the. Ural moun- 


tains by a region of 22° in longitude, in the parallels of 49° and 50.° 
It is occupied by the middle horde, i. e. neither the smaller nor 
the larger horde of Kirghis. It contains low and discontinuous 
ridges, and hills, (composed of erupted rocks) only from 300 to 
500 feet high. The head-quarters of the Russian establishment 
is at Karkaraly, in about 73° 15' of — In the centre of 


the Steppes, between the mountains of Karkaraly, and the east 
extremity of the long chain of the Ildighis, there is a space of 5° 
in longitude, which appears to be absolutely free of any eleva- 
tion, although it contains the sources of the Ichim. [If, as is 
very sated, the Ildighis are connected with Mount Oulou- 
Tagh, farther to the west, this entire chain will occupy in a di- 
rection E. to W. more than three degrees of longitude. Beyond 
the Oulou-Tagh commences the great depression of the very com- 
plex hydraulic system of the rivers Tourgai. This crack, con- 
taining a number of united lakes, our author regards as the chan- 
nel by which the waters of the Aral communicated with the Icy 
Sea. It is more than 50 leagues wide, and has the direction of 
S.S.W. and N.N.E., under the parallels of 49° and 50°. These 
vast Steppes are inhabited by a nomadic population of more than 
two millions of souls.* The former existence of an interior sea, 





* According to M. Levchine, reckoning from five to six souls to each tent, the 
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which occupied a great part of the lower regions of Asia, has 
been lon dowel br modern Chinese geographers, not only 
from tradition, but from the actual phenomena which the sur- 
face of the depression now presents to us. The draining of this 
immense basin, to which we have made reference in a preceding 
article,* has not been affected by any of those violent revolutions 
which are recorded in the Chinese annals, but simply by the ex- 
cess of evaporation over the quantity of water which flowed into 
the sea. This great depression comprehends the whole of Trans- 
oxiana, that is, the basin of the Aral and the Caspian, and whe- 
ther we view it as a historical or a geological question, its former 
occupation by the sea is a subject of the deepest interest. Baron 
Humboldt has discussed the subject at great length with his 
usual learning and sagacity, and has arrived at the following 
conclusions :|— 


‘1. That before the times which we call historic, at epochs very 
near in point of time to the latest revolutions on the surface of the 
globe, the lake Aral may have been entirely comprehended in the 
basin of the Caspian Sea, and that then the great depression of Asia, 
(the concavity of Touran,) may have formed a vast interior sea, which 
may have communicated on one side with the Euxine, and on the 
other side, by means of cracks more or less wide, with the Icy Sea, and 


the lakes Telegoul, Talas, and Balkhache. 

“2. That even in the historic times, we must not admit too gene- 
rally that the soil has followed the successive changes which seem to 
be indicated by the chronological series of opinions emitted by ancient 
historians and geographers. These authors seldom represent the 
geography of their epoch ;—they choose between preceding opinions, and 
their absolute silence respecting certain facts or natural phenomena, 
is no argument against the existence of these phenomena. * * * 

“3, That very probably from the time of Hecatée and Herodotus, 
as at the epoch of the Macedonian expedition, the Aral formed but a 
lateral appendage of the Oxus, and that it communicated with the 





great horde consists of from 375,000 to 450,000 souls, the middle horde of nearly 
1,000,000, the small horde of about 900,000, and the whole together of about 
2,000,000 or 2,400,000 souls. The space which the three hordes occupy may be 
estimated at 24,000 square leagues. The part of the small horde which the Sultan 
Boukei conducted in 1801 and 1802 into the government of Astrakhan, and which 
was known by the name of the Interior or Boukei horde, contained, over a small 
space of steppes, 190,000 nomadic Kirghese, who possessed in 1834 nearly 497,000 
horses, 99,300 camels, 825,000 sheep, and 165,000 oxen. A few years ago the 
sheep were estimated at 3,000,000, but by the severity of the winter nearly two- 
thirds of them were destroyed. 

* See our last Number, No. [X., or Vol. V. p. 194. 

+ Dr. Halley supposed that the “ shock of a comet may have occasioned that 
vast depression of the Caspian sea, and other great lakes in the world.”—Phil. 
Trans, vol. xxxiii. p. 122. 
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Caspian only by the arm which the Scythian gulf of that sea extends 
so far to the east, and receives the river Oxus. 

“4, That either by the simple phenomenon of the increase of drowth, 
(the preponderance of evaporation over aqueous supply,) or by plutonic 
crevices or elevations, the Scythian gulf (the Karabogas) has been 
progressively contracted in its narrowest dimensions, and that by the 
retreat of the gulf, the bifurcation of the Oxus has been developed, 
that is, has become more and more manifest. One portion of the wa- 
ters of the Oxus has preserved its course towards the Caspian by a 
river bed which modern travellers (posterior to the middle of the 16th 
century,) have found dried up. What was at first but an enlarged 
appendage of a lake, which communicated laterally with the Oxus, 
has become the limit of the inferior course of this river. It is thus 
that Nature on a great scale has repeated the phenomenon, which the 
hydraulic systems of the Yaryakchi exhibit to the E. and N.E. of the 
Aral, of the Tchoui, and the Talas, terminating after a course of 130 
or 160 leagues in the lakes Telegoul, Kaban-koulak, and Talasgol.” 

Our author closes his interesting discussion with a notice of 
the difference of level between the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, between the sea of the Antilles and the Pacific Ocean, 
and between the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean. 


Between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, 


Antilles and the Pacific, e . mw 
, 1376 Bertou. 
Dead Sea and the Mediterranean, { 1402 Symond. 


Lake Tiberias and the Mediterranean, 570 Schubert. 


” 


” 


” 


The interesting meridional chain of the Bolor mountains next 
occupies our attention. It is the /maus of the ancients, and pos- 
sesses a —_ interest from its crossing the two great chains 


of the Himalaya and the Kouenlun. Its mean longitude is 
about 72°, 20’. It lies between 324° and 45° of latitude, and it 
is regarded by Humboldt as forming a part of that long series of 
meridional upheavals which with parallel axes, but alternating in 
their position, stretch from Cape Comorin to the Icy Sea, he 
tween 66° and 47° of longitude, in the mean direction of $.S.E. 
and N.N.W. To this system of meridional faults belong the 
Ghauts, the. Chain of Soliman, the Paralasa, the Bolor, and the 
Ural. “We repeat here,” says our author, “ that by this alter- 
nating arrangement, and by the discontinuity of relief, none of 
the meridional chains which we have named, is opposed to the 
other from E. to W., and that each new upheaval commences 
only in the latitude which the preceding one has not reached. 
The two most remarkable features in the hypsometrical configu- 
ration of Asia, are the existence of this system of faults, S__N 

and the continuity of the chain which prolongs itself from W. to 
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E., from the Taurus to the Chinese province of Hou-pe.” The 
Bolor, or mountains of clouds, (so called from its constantly rain- 
ing there during three months in the year,) is prolonged without 
interruption from the Punjaub, in lat. 324° to 451°. Its length 
is 260 leagues. Its highest summits, which are supposed to 
reach nearly 20,000 feet, lie between 35° and 40° of latitude, 

articularly near its Nodes, or intersections with the chains pa- 
rallel to the equator. The colossal peak of Tutucan-Moutcani, 
in lat. 35° 25’, between the two nearest nodes, is 20,480 feet 
high. The southern Node, where it crosses the Himalaya, ap- 
—_ particularly to have produced a “ colossal intumescence,” 

oth in its width and relative height ; and as our author observes, 
it is easy to conceive that where one upheaval has left enormous 
cavities in the interior of the crust of the globe, a new upheaval 
which crosses the first must produce more easily a great intumes- 
cence. To the north of the Thian-chan, the chain is low, but 
the Kosyourt portion, in lat. 43°, raises its peaks into the region 
of perpetual snow. In the parallel of 37°, there is a colossal 
group, called Pouchticour, but it is only the margin of a much 
more considerable intumescence, called Pamir, and celebrated 
over all Central Asia as a Dome, “ from the summit of which 
can be seen beneath it all the other snowy peaks of Asia.” 

On the 19th of February 1838, our able and enterprising 
countryman, Lieutenant John Wood, after surmounting innu- 
merable difficulties and dangers, reached the source of the river 
Oxus, in E. long. 73° 40’, and N. lat. 37° 27’. 


“ At five o’clock in the afternoon,” says Mr. Wood, “ we stood, to 
use a native expression, upon the Bam-i-duniah or Roof of the world, 
while before us lay stretched a noble but frozen sheet of water, (Lake 
Sir-i-kol,) from whose western end issued the infant river of the Ozxus. 
This fine lake lies in the form of a crescent, about fourteen miles long 
from east to west, by an average breadth of one mile. On three sides 
it is bordered by swelling hills, about 500 feet high, while along its 
southern bank they rise into mountains 3500 feet above the lake, or 
19,000 above the sea, and covered with perpetual snow, from which 
never-failing source the lake is supplied.” 


Mr. Wood found the altitude of the lake 15,600 feet above the 
sea, and the temperature of the water below the ice 32°. Some of 
the principal rivers in Asia rise in the hills and mountains round 
Sir-i-kol—a branch of the Yarkand river forming a ridge at its east 
end—the Sirr, or river of Kokhan, forming the low ‘hills on the 
northern side—and from the opposite snowy chain both forks of 
the Oxus, and a branch of the river Kunen. Mr. Wood gives 
the following account of Pamir. 


“ Pamir is not only a radiating point in the hydrographical system 
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of Central Asia, but it is the focus from which originate its principal 
mountain chains. The plain, along the southern side of which the 
lake is situated, has a width of about three miles, and viewed from this 
elevated plateau, the mountains seem to have no great elevation. The 
table land of Pamir, is, as I have already stated, 15,600 feet high, or 
62 feet lower than the summit of Mont-Blanc, but the height of 
3400 feet which I have assigned to the mountains which rise from 
this elevated basis, is a matter of assumption only. * * * The 
Wakhanis name this place Bam-i-duniah, or Roof of the World, and it 
would indeed appear to be the highest table land in Asia, and proba- 
bly in any part of our globe. From Pamir the ground sinks in every 
direction except to the S.E., where similar plateaus extend along the 
northern face of the Himalaya into Thibet.”* 


Mr. Wood found that the lake was frozen to the depth of 24 feet, 
and that the water, which was of a reddish tinge, emitted a 
slightly fetid smell. The height of the snow line in this parallel, 
he states to be about 17,000 feet. This spot is a favourite re- 
sort of the Kirghis. According to them, the grass is so rich 
“ that a sorry horse is brought into good condition in less than 
twenty days; and its nourishing qualities are evidenced in the 
productiveness of their ewes, which almost invariably bring forth 
two lambs at a birth.” 

As Baron Humboldt has not noticed the Ruby Mines on the 
Oxus, the brief account of them by Lieutenant Wood, will be 
interesting to our mineralogical readers. 


“ The Ruby Mines are within twenty miles of Ishkashm, in a dis- 
trict called Gharan, which signifies caves or mines, and on the right 
bank of the river Oxus. They face the stream, and their entrance is 
said to be 1200 feet above its level. The formation of the mountain 
is either red sandstone or limestone, largely impregnated with mag- 
nesia. The mines are easily worked, the operation being more like 
digging a hole in sand than quarrying rocks. The galleries are de- 
scribed as being numerous, and running directly in from the river. 
Wherever a seam or whitish blotch is discovered, the miners set to 
work, and when a ruby is found, it is always encased in a round nodule 
of considerable size. The mines have not been worked since Badakh- 
shan fell into the hands of the Kunduz chief, who, irritated it is sup- 
posed at the small profit they yielded, marched the inhabitants of the 
district, then numbering about 500 families, to Kunduz, and disposed 
of them in the slave market.” 


In comparing Mr. Wood’s description of the mountains round 
the source of the Oxus, with Humboldt’s ang 4 of the mountain 
chain, we find a discrepancy which shows us how much yet re- 





* Personal Narrative of a Journey to the Source of the River Oxus. Lond. 1841. 
Pp. 358-360. 
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mains to be done in determining the true orography of this part 
of Asia. In Humboldt’s map, the lake of Sir-i-kol is on the east 
side of the Bolor chain, and the Oxus pierces the chain about 14° 
north of the node, where the Bolor crosses the Hindou-kosh— 
the continuation of the Kouenlun; but Lieutenant Wood’s ma 
does not show the Bolor at all, and he describes the Hindou-kosh 
as first rising in Pamir, and terminating at Koh-i-baba, a remark- 
able mountain to the N.W. of Kabul, which, in Humboldt’s map, 
is stated to be 17,920 feet high. 

The systems of the Kouenlun and the Himalaya Mountains, 
though they possess a very high degree of interest, have been 
very imperfectly explored. According to Humboldt, the cordil- 
lera of the Andes, and the chain of Kouenlun, comprising the 
Hindou-Kosh and the Russian Elbrouz, to the south of the Cas- 
pian, form the greatest longitudinal upheavals on the surface of 
our planet. 

The name of Thsoung-ling, or the Mountains of Onions, is 
given chiefly to the interior angle of the intersection of the Bo- 
lor with the Western Kouenlun. This singular name has its 
origin in the fact that a species of wild onion grows on this 
mountain, and indeed on all the mountains of Western Thibet. 
The stalk of this bulbous plant forms heaps, and when travellers 
or beasts of burden place their foot upon one of these heaps they 
slip and meet with falls, the danger of which increases with the 
declivity. The routes which traverse the Thsoung-ling are very 
difficult, and contribute to the ethnographical separation of the 
mountain tribes. To the east of this intersection is the passa 
of Karakorum, at the foot of mountains nearly 19,000 feet high, 
forming the water-shed between the rivers of Yarkand and the 
Chayouk, the northern source of the Indus. To the N.W. of this 
pass, and about twenty-two leagues north of the Kouenlun, lies 
the town of Khotan or Ilitchi, to which the worship of Buddha, 
and the civilization of India had penetrated 500 years before it 
had reached Thibet. 

It is a remarkable feature in the geology of this region, that 
to the east of the great River Khotan, (between the Kouenlun 
and the Thian-chan,) which, after a course of 100 leagues from 
south to north, joins itself to the hydraulic system of Tarim and 
the Lake Lop, all the rivers on both declivities of the Kouenlun, 
lose themselves in the small lakes of the Steppes. 


“In this central region, says our author, between 823° and 923° of 
longitude, the upheaval of the Gobi shews itself in the direction of 
the waters, an upheaval which presents an accidental feature of relief 
wholly independent of the ridges which traverse it, being much more 
ancient than these ridges, and connected probably with the first ap- 
pearance of the continent above water. The intersection of the Pla- 
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teau of Gobi with the Kouenlun and the Thian-chan ought not, 
therefore, to be confounded with the intersections of the other ridges, 
such as that of Bolor, or the meridian chains to the east of the river 
Tzangbo-tchou with the Hindou-kho and the Himalaya. The phe- 
nomenon to which we here refer is of quite a different kind. The up- 
heaval of the Plateau of Gobi is directed from the S.W. to the N.E., 
and not having, according to any accurate barometrical measurement 
in the latitude 43° and 48°, above 4500 feet of altitude, is perhaps of 
the same age as the Aralo-Caspian basin.” 


The Kouenlun chain crosses the intumescence of the Gobi 
to the east of the passage of Chatou-tou-dabahn, particularly be- 
tween the meridians of Lake Gachoun, in longitude 863, and 
the eastern extremity of Bassa-doungram-oola, in longitude 929. 
It descends from the parallel of 36 to that of 35. At the eastern 
border of the desert of Makhai, a part of Gobi, there is, says our 
author, “in the prolongation of the chain, a manifest perturba- 
tion, caused either by the intumescence of the Plateau, or what 
is more probable, by the great mass or node of the Snowy Moun- 
tains of Khoukhou-Noor. The ridge of Bassa-doungraum-oola 
terminates abruptly in the Buchi-dabahn, but 2° farther north 
it prolongs itself in a direction almost parallel to this part of the 
Kouenlun in the detached chain of Bain-khara-oola.” “ The 
existence of this chain parallel, but thrown back to the north, 
reminds us, says Humboldt, of the similar perturbation in the 
direction of the Pyrenees, where two parallel axes are not in the 
prolongation of each other.” This detached chain, at its north 
extremity, passes to the south of the group of small lakes so cele- 
brated in the geography and geology of the Chinese, under the 
name of the Mer des Etoiles, the Sea of Stars, the mysterious 
sources of the great Yellow River or Hoang-ho, along which the 
great wall of China is erected. Before quitting the eastern ex- 
tremity of Kouenlun, our author calls our attention to the very 
important geological fact, that in the hill of Chinkhieou, there 
is a cavern of fire which is said to be seen at the distance of 125 
leagues, and which is the only volcanic phenomenon to the east 
of Bolor. 

To the west of the intersection of the Bolor, between the lati- 
tudes of 331° to 36°, there are several chains nearly parallel to 
each other. The first and most northern of these, which is a 
“er tgaesann of the Kouenlun, extends to the north of Chitral, 

y the passage of Kavak, towards Karakutul and the Ghour 
Mountains. The direction is E.W. The mean latitude is 36°, 
and Humboldt designates it by the name of the Northern Hindou- 
kho, reserving the name of Hindou-kosh for the great peak at 
the extremity of the second chain. This second chain is the 
highest of all, passing to the south of Chitral and all Cafiristan. 
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Its latitude is 35°, and its peaks are nearly 20,000 feet high. 
The direction is towards Ural, and it is named by Humboldt 
the Southern Hindou-kho. Between this second chain and the 
third, called the White Chain or Sufeidkoh, in latitude 34°, lies 
the fine valley of Kabul, the bottom of which is about 6400 feet 
above the sea. The fourth chain, or the chain of salt, or that of 
Katabagh, is in latitude 33° 9’, on the banks of the Indus, where 
the waters of the river are not more than 640 feet above the sea. 
This group of mountain chains, particularly the first and second, 
forms what, in ancient times, was called the Indian Caucasus. 

The chains which traverse Thibet and the most eastern gla- 
ciers of the Himalaya, unite in the great mass of mountains 
which covers all the West of China. This mass is called the 
Chain of Clouds, and has its direction towards the sources of the 
Kiang. With this observation, our author terminates his ac- 
count of the mountain-ranges of Central Asia, and he concludes 
the second volume of his work with the following explanation of 
his not describing the Himalaya chain. 


“‘T will abstain in this work, as I have done in my Asiatic Frag- 
ments, from giving a special description of the chain of Himalaya. 
An immense mass of materials, due to the active rulers of India, as 
well as to the bold efforts of Jacquemont and of M. Charles de Hiigel, 
have been collected and discussed with great superiority of talent in 
the excellent work of M. Ritter. It is the most distressing event of 
my life that I have not been able myself to penetrate into these cele- 
brated regions, where I wished to study their relations with the cor- 
dilleras of the New World. During the reign of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, under the ministry of Count Romanzoff, I was invited to ac- 
company the mission, which, by Kachgar and Yarkand, was about to 
repair to Thibet. The execution of this vast enterprise was prevented 
by the war which broke out in 1812. Not discouraged, I devoted 
myself during several years to the study of the Persian language, in 
the hope of being able to go to Teheran or Herat into India. Cir- 
cumstances, however, in the detail of which the public would take 
little interest, have caused me to abandon this wish, and renounce a 
project which, for a long time, had ardently occupied my imagina- 
tion. Such is the destiny of man: he reaches the term of life, and 
compares, not without sadness, the little which he has done, with 
all he had wished to undertake, for extending the domain of the 
sciences.” * 


* Such of our readers as take a particular interest in the study of the mountain 
chains of Asia, and are not in possession of Humboldt’s work, will derive much 
assistance from the No. of Berghaus and Johnston’s Physical Atlas, which contains 
the representations of these chains, and which, we believe, will soon be published, 
The map, (Geology, No. 7,) published in Part IV. of the same work, and entitled, 
The Phenomena of Volcanic Action, showing the regions visited by earthquakes, and 
the distribution of Volcanoes over the Globe, is full of scientific and interesting in- 
formation. It is drawn by A. Peterman, F.R.S.S.A. 
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Our author concludes his second volume with two interesting 
appendices, on the Fires of Bakou, and on the volcanoes of 
China and Japan. The great fires of Bakou are situated about 
fifteen versts to E.N.E. of that town. They are not mentioned 
either by Greek or Roman writers, and have, therefore, probably 
burst out in more recent times. The eruption which took place 
on the 27th November 1827, near the village of Iokmali, about 
fourteen versts west of Bakou, shewed itself in a column of fire 
rushing from a spot where it had never been seen before. The 
column rose to an extraordinary height, at which it continued 
for three hours: It afterwards sunk to three feet, and burned for 
twenty-four hours. The fire was accompanied with an eruption 
of argillaceous mud, which covered a space of from 1500 to 2000 
square feet to the depth of two to three feet. That similar erup- 
tions had taken place, is evident from the nature of the soil be- 
neath where mud of volcanic origin extends to a much greater 
distance. At the locality of the great fires there is no such mud. 
The principal fire which burns in the court of the house of the 
Hindoos, springs from shell limestone, inclined 25° to the 
S.E. The fire issues from clefts, the sides of which are bluish : 
These clefts are built up so as to confine the gas to the prin- 
cipal openings. The small fires, as they are called, five versts 
from Iokmali, are extinguished annually by the rains. M. Lenz, 
to whom we owe these details, could not find them in March. 
The gas issues with a noise from dry cavities on the argillaceous 
mud, disengaging bubbles which unite on the surface of the snow 
water. Before lighting them, Lenz found the temperature of 
the gas 53° 6’ Fahrenheit. The flame was two feet high and one 
foot in diameter. At the great fires, M. Lenz found the temper- 
ature at a foot of depth, 84°. A true mud volcano, probably 
that described by Hanway, occurs at 15 versts, from the sea 55° 
W. of Bakou, on a round mountain entirely covered with vol- 
canic mud, and with a great number of small cones of clay, about 
twenty feet in height. The volcano occupies the highest point. 
It is now not very active, its summit and western part having 
slipped down probably from the too copious emission of gas. 
The mass of liquid mud flows from this side, where it has formed 
a plain. It cracks in drying, and occupies an area of about 1000 
feet long and 200 wide. The height of the cone must have been 
200 feet above the plain; but its actual height is only 100 feet, 
and 900 above the sea. One of M. Lenz’s companions saw the 
cone when unbroken, with an aperture of a few inches at its 
summit, filled with liquid mud, discharging bubbles of gas, and 
throwing up the sand to the height of two feet. There lay 
around it large pieces of rock and true scoriz two or three feet 
in diameter, whch appear to have been ejected by the volcano. 
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The salses or volcanoes which throw out liquid mud, are situated 
chiefly on a hill near Balkhany, twelve versts to the west of the 
zreat fires, in the territory which contains eighty-two springs of 
lack naphtha. These salses are ditches filled with mud and black 
*naphtha, the largest of which vary from two to six feet. The 
Fields of Mud are volcanic phenomena, wholly similar to the 
eruption of Iokmali in 1827. In 1839, on the 7th of February, 
very interesting eruptions took place near the village of Bak- 
likhli, fifteen versts to the W. of Bakou. According to Eichwald, 
the jets of fire were visible at the distance of forty versts. Large 
lumps of earth were cast into the air, and a prodigious quantity 
of small hollow spheres, like small shot, were carried off by the 
winds, and deposited at the distance of six leagues! These om 
consisted of a black earthy calcined matter, and the jets of flame 
continued twenty hours. A similar eruption took place in the 
island of Pogorélaia Plita, which has been gradually rising above 
the sea. One cause of this elevation, in M. Lenz’s opinion, is 
the “ undoubted sinking” of the Caspian, and the other, the 
eruption of the mud volcano. From 1685 to 1715, the sea sunk 
ten feet. It continued to rise again till 1743. The change of 
level was scarcely sensible from 1743 to 1816, and from 1816 to 
1830, the increase has certainly been ten feet. In the island of 
Java, at Damak, M. Diard describes mud volcanoes from 25 to 
30 feet high. They discharge hot water, mixed with chloride 
of soda, hydrogen gas and carbonic acid. The eruptions are 
attended with a subterranean noise, sometimes like thunder, 
which is heard very far off. “ We must not, however,” says M. 
Lenz, “ confound the ejections of these small mud volcanoes in 
Java, with those formidable streams of mud impregnated with 
sulphur, which are occasionally discharged from the ge volca- 
noes of Guslonjong and Djin, in the eastern part of the island.” 
Although there are no volcanoes in China which eject cinders 
or lava, yet there are many volcanic phenomena in different parts 
of it. The Ho-tsing, or fire springs, and the Ho-chan, or fiery 
mountains occur in different parts of the provinces of Yun-nan 
and Szu-tchhouan in the west of China, and in Kouang-si, 
and Chan-si, on the borders of -Tibet, and far from the sea. 
According to M, Imbert,* a French missionary, there are at 
Kiating-fou, many thousands of these fire springs in a space 
of about ten leagues long by about four or five wide. Several in- 
dividuals who have a little capital unite in excavating the springs 
by boring through the strata, the expense of which sometimes 
amounts to above £300. The water which is thus raised is bitter, 





* Dated in 1826 and 1827, and published in the Annales de l’ Association de la 
Propagation de la Foi, 1829. No. xvi. p. 369-381. 
VOL. V. NO. X. 21 
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and yields, by evaporation, a fifth and sometimes a fourth of 
salt. When a torch is applied to the openings of these wells, 
a great stream of fire rises to the height of spe or thirty 
feet. When gas only is obtained, it is collected and conducted 
wherever it is required ;—it burns with a blue flame, and is strong- 
ly impregnated with bitumen. Several wells that at first yielded 
the salt water, have afterwards yielded only gas, and though 
borings were effected to the depth of 3000 feet (?) in the course of 
the year, yet water was not found. An enormous column of air 
which exhaled large black particles, was discharged with a fright- 
ful noise, which was heard’at a distance. . In order to put out 
the flame, which was about eight feet high, four men placed an 
enormous stone upon the orifice of the well, but it was projected 
into the air, and threé of the men burned. In order to extin- 
guish the fire, an expense of above £1000 was incurred in form- 
ing a lake, by which it was finally put out. 

In the province of Sse-tchouan there is seen, during the night, 
over the whole eastern flank of Py-kiachan, a light like that of 
the aurora. It is attended with no noise, it illuminates with a 
bright red light the faces of the rocks, the tops of the mountains, 
and even the sky; it sheds over the forests and trees a light equal 
to that of the day, and it disappears in the morning. It is sup- 

osed to be a volcanic flame proceeding from a deep ravine, 
which the Chinese have not visited. In the province of Chan-si 
there is a fire mountain, on whose summit there is a large crevice 
stretching sixty or seventy paces from north to south, and almost 
a foot wile ; its bottom is invisible, and there issues out of this cleft 
a powerful heat, accompanied with a continual noise like thunder. 
Five or six feet to the east of it is a spring of boiling water, and, 
about 100 paces to the north, there is a ravine, about ten paces 
wide, and at the foot of it, there is a cavern of wind, the mouth 
of which would admit the body of a man, but the depth of which 
is unknown. From this aperture there constantly issues, even 
in the heats of summer, a wind so cold that it is impossible to 
remain there for any length of time.* 

In terminating our abstract of the two first volumes of “ Cen- 
tral Asia,” our readers must have felt, as we have done, that, 
though the subject is not very inviting in its details, it has yet, 
in its general aspect, an interest and a grandeur of no common 
kind. The poet and the painter have, no doubt, scanned the great 
mountain chains of our globe with an artist’s eye, and transferred 
to their canvass their richest materials, while the traveller and 


* See this Journal, No. 1X. p. 218, &c. Foran account of the voleanoes of Japan 
we must refer our readers to the volume itself, and tu the Physical Atlas already 
mentioned. 
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the historian have studied, with no less interest, the lines of 
demarcation which separate the human family, which have limit- 
ed civilization, and marked the boundaries of kingdoms and of 
empires. But till now these mountain groups have never been 
studied as the regions of great natural convulsions—as the seat 
of those gigantic elevations and depressions which have fashioned 
the globe on which we dwell,—or as the visible indications of those 
tremendous forces which are imprisoned beneath our feet, and 
which exert their might within the bowels of the earth. It requires 
no small portion of knowledge, and, where knowledge is wanting, 
no small portion of faith, to look at the Alpine world which sur- 
rounds us, as lava which has been poured forth from the central 
furnace—as the upheaved edges of once horizontal plains—or, as 
the giant railway along which the earthquake rolls its chariot— 
or as the vents and crevices which have yielded to the volcano’s 
rage. With such views of the great agencies of terrestrial nature, 
the study of physical geography, in its intellectual aspect, pos- 
sesses an ever varying interest, while, in its moral phase, it 
cherishes and keeps alive those feelings of reverential awe and 
helpless dependence which well become those who are slumbering 
on the edge of flaming craters, or sauntering on the banks of 
burning Phlegethons.* 

The third and last volume of “ Central Asia” will probably 
be regarded by the natural philosopher as the most interesting. 
It contains “ Considerations on the Temperature and Hygrome- 
trical state of the Air, chiefly in Asiatic Russia ;” “ Researches 
on the Causes of the Inflexion of the Isothermal Lines,” and 
“ Tllustrations of the Climate of Russia,” with other sections on 
the “ Routes in Central Asia,” and “On the Magnetical Incli- 
nation observed in 1829 in that country.” The three first of these 
sections have a peculiar value, and when taken in connexion 
with our author’s former “ Memoir on Isothermal Lines,” con- 
tain the most important generalizations on climate and the dis- 
tribution of temperature which have ever been made by any sin- 
gle individual. The sagacity and learning of our author, and 
the aptitude of his mind for the high functions of analysis and 
combination, are particularly displayed in his climatological re- 
searches. It would be in vain, at the close of an article like 
this, to attempt to give any thing like an abstract of such valu- 
able dissertations, rich in new facts, and brilliant with original 
views. We shall return to the subject in an early article de- 


* As illustrative of this interesting department of Terrestrial Physies, we would 
recommend to our readers a new and highly instructive work. by Professor Nichol, 
now in the press, entitled, “ Thoughts on some Important Points connected with 
the System of the World.” 
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voted wholly to Meteorology, and shall content ourselves with 
the discussion of some fundamental questions relative to the dis- 
tribution of temperature over the earth, and throughout the an- 
see revolution of the sun, upon which we hope to throw some 
t. 
ert followed from the early researches of Humboldt, that the 
mean temperature of the Equatorial regions was nearly the same 
under every meridian, but that in higher latitudes it declined 
rapidly in the New World, and under the eastern meridians of 
Asia, as shewn in the following table. 
Latitude. Temp. of Old World. Temp. of New World. Difference. 


30 70°.52 Fahr. 66°.92 3°.60 
40 63 .14 54 .50 8 .64 
50 50 .90 37 .94 12 .96 
60 40 .64 23 .72 16 .92* 


But notwithstanding the inflexion of the Isothermal Lines, as 
thus indicated, the Arctic and Antarctic Poles were considered 
as the coldest points of the globe. Having found that in the 
West of Europe the mean annual temperature varied with the 
cosine of the latitude, and not, as had been believed, with the 
square of the cosine, the writer of this article was anxious to 
obtain observations in high latitudes in order to test the accuracy 
of his formula. Captain Scoresby, to whom he made applica- 
tion, was fortunately able to state it as the result of numerous 
observations made in different years, that the mean temperature 
in the latitude of 78° was about 17°, from which he deduced that 
of the Pole to be 10°. But as the mean temperature in the la- 
titude of 60°, is 16° 92’ less in the Old World than the New, or 
in the meridians on which Captain Scoresby approached the Pole, 
it is obvious that the mean temperature of the Pole, if deduced 
by the same process from the observations in the Old World, 
would be even below Zero. This result was doubtless perplexing ; 
but the perplexity was soon removed by the return of Captain 
Parry in 1820 from Melville Island. He found the mean an- 
nual temperature of that Island, in 743° of latitude, to be + 1° 33’ 
Fahr., thus confirming the result which we had obtained and 
agen communicated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh.t 

his extraordinary result, taken in connexion with Captain Sco- 
resby’s, suggested to us the idea that the coldest part of the 
globe was not far from Melville Island, and that there were 
“two points of greatest cold not many degrees from the Poles, 
and in meridians nearly at right angles to that which passes 







* Mém. D’ Arcueil, tom. iii., p. 462, and Edin. Phil. Journal, vol. iii., pp. 4, 256 ; 
vol. iv., pp. 23, 262 ; and vol. v., p. 28. 
+ Edinburgh Transactions, vol. ix., p. 212, Feb. 1820. 
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through the West of Europe.” From a comparison of a great 
number of mean temperatures both in the Old and New World 
in high latitudes, we were led to the conclusion that the two 
cold Poles were situated in 80° of north latitude, and in 95° of 
east and 100° of west longitude. The mean temperature of the 
Eastern Pole being + 1° Fahr., and that of the Western — 34°, 
and that they were nearly coincident with the Magnetic Poles of 
the earth. These views have been adopted by Humboldt, Er- 
man, Kupffer, Dalton, and others, and we have no doubt that 
we shall be able, by means of the accurate meteorological obser- 
vations which are now making in different parts of the world, 
to fix more accurately the position of these remarkable points, 
and to determine whether or not their connexion with the Mag- 
netic Poles is merely accidental. 

This remarkable distribution of heat over the earth’s sur- 
face, or rather in our atmosphere, is connected with the un- 
equal distribution of heat over the year. In the cold me- 
ridians we have a hot summer and a cold winter, whereas in 
the warm meridians the difference between the summer and 
the winter temperature is greatly diminished. In order to ex- 
press this conjoined effect, Humboldt adopts the form 51° 1 =e 
adding the signs of + and —, according as the numbers are above 
or below Zero. Thus + 51°1 + = 
+ 38°.7’ 
rature of Paris, the number 51° 1 being the mean annual 
temperature, 65° 3 the mean temperature, of summer, and 38° 7 
the mean temperature of winter. This arrangement of the 
temperatures has, however, so much the appearance of a ma- 
thematical formula, that we conceive it would be more na- 
tural to place the numbers thus, + 65° 3, + 51°1, + 38° 7, or 
Max. 65° 3, Mean 51° 1, Min. 38° 7, the mean temperature occu- 
pying the middle place between the two extremes, and the ne- 
gative signs alone being prefixed to the numbers when they are 
below Zero. 

In treating of the cause of the inflexion of the Isothermal lines, 
our author has endeavoured to show, by very ingenious argu- 
ments, that the form, the extent, and the altitude of the conti- 
nents, and their relation to the polar ice, are the principal causes 
of these inflexions. We are not prepared either to controvert or 
to admit the accuracy of this explanation, which we have no doubt 
will meet with a ready and a general acceptance ; but when we look 
at the system of Isothermal curves surrounding the poles of revo- 
lution, and mark their coincidence with the magnetic poles of the 
earth, and their similarity to the isodynamical magnetic curves,* 


expresses the tempe- 








* This remarkable fact, which we first pointed out in the Ldinburgh Transactions, 
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we are disposed to view so remarkable a phenomenon, as the re- 
sult of a physical condition of the earth itself, and produced by 
causes connected with its magnetic, or galvanic, or chemical 
agencies. 

Before we can determine, with any thing like accuracy, the 
form of the Isothermal lines, we must, in reference at least to past 
observations, be able to deduce from them the mean temperature 
of the places at which they were made; and this can only be 
done after we have determined the law of the distribution of heat 
throughout the day and the year, the mean annual orbit as it were, 
described by the summit of the mercurial column. Previous to 
the determination of the law of distribution, we could not obtain 
the mean annual temperature even from three daily observations, 
and still less from two or one observation. The mean of the 
maximum and minimum furnished us with an approximation, but 
as the instruments, with which these extremes were measured 
were continually going wrong, the results which they yielded 
were always liable to error. 

In order to solve this problem, the writer of this article sug- 
gested to the Royal Society of Edinburgh the plan of establish- 
ing hourly observations at Leith on the east coast of Scotland. 
They were continued for four years, and yielded results of the 
most unexpected kind ; but the observations for the first two years 
only, viz. for 1824 and 1825, have been published. We shall 
therefore, in general, confine ourselves to the results to which 
they lead. The first of these is the determination of the hours of 
mean temperature for the whole year, and the interval which 
elapses between these hours, which has been called the Critical 
Interval. 





Hour of morning, Hour of evening, Critical 

Mean temperature. Mean temperature, interval. 
1824 9h. 13 m, A.M. 8 h. 26 m. P.M. 11 h. 13 m. 
1825 . ‘os wn S @e ss 11 15 
1826 9 vee 8 .27i ... 11 20 
1827 7 2 x S 8 - wa: Se 
Mean, 9 112 ... S BB uc 11 14? 


Now it is a rernarkable circumstance that at Padua the critical 
interval is, 11 hours 14 minutes; at Appenrade, 11 hours 11 


vol. ix. pp. 223, 225, is fully admitted by M. Erman. “ The thermometrical obser- 
vations at Jakousk, confirm in a remarkable manner the relations which have been 
discovered between these temperatures and terrestrial magnetism, for at this place 
we arrive at once in the neighbourhood of the meridian of one of the magnetic 
poles, and in the meridian of the greatest cold which is known in the whole world.” 
—Reise um die Erde, Tom. ii. p. 250. See also the Encyclop. Brit. Art. Magnetism, 
vol. xiii. p. 695, 
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minutes ; at Inverness, 11 hours 13 minutes ;* at Kingussie, 10 
hours 44 minutes; at Belleville, 11 hours 14 minutes ; at Tweeds- 
muir, 11 hours 15 minutes; at Plymouth, 11 hours; at Phila- 
delphia, 11 hours 20 minutes; at Trincomalee, 11 hours 5 mi- 
nutes ; at Colombo, 10 hours 55 minutes; at Kandy, 11 hours; 
and at Madras, 10 hours. 

Another general law which we obtained from the hourly ob- 
servations at Leith is, that the half sum of the mean temperatures 
of any two hours of the same name, differs at an average only a 
quarter of a degree of Fahrenheit from the mean temperature of 
the year, the maximum difference being 0°.421, and the minimum 
0°.059, and the differences following a regular law. The following 
are the results of four years’ hourly observations :-— 


Differences between the half sum and the 








Homonymous hours. Mean Annual Temperature. 
‘ LEITH. INVERNESS. 
5 A.M, 5 P.M. — 0°.134 Fahr. — 0°.434 
6 6 — 0 .281 — 0 .543 
7 7 — 0 .372 — 0 .552 
8 8 — 0 421 — 0 .396 
9 9 — 0 .285 — 0.113 
10 10 — 0 .086 + 0.174 
11 11 + 0.176 + 0 .374 
12 12 + 0.374 + 0 .555 
1 P.M. 1 A.M. + 0 .367 + 0 .550 
2 2 + 0 366 + 0 .389 
3 3 + 0.252 + 0.173 
4 4 + 0.059 — 0.175 
Mean difference, 0 .264 0 .369 


The law of the differences is here very interesting. At Leith 
the mean temperature of 4" A.M. and 4" P.M., ian of 10" A.M. 
and 10" p.M., approaches nearest to that of the year; and at Inver- 
ness the hours of 9" a.m. and 9" p.m., and of 3° A.M. and 3" P.M. 
On this subject Humboldt remarks :— 


“We are surprised, at the first glance, by the generality of this law. 
The Homonymous hours are very unequally distant from the hour of the 
maximum of the daily temperature, and the hours of equal tempera- 
ture, (we may say by analogy with the practice of astronomers in the 
determination of the true time, the corresponding thermometrical alti- 
tudes,) give for each place an epoch very different from that of the 
maximum. It is a thing truly remarkable, that from the mean of two 
ordinates we may deduce the mean temperature of the whole year, 
that is to say, the mean of all the horary ordinates.’ 





* Deduced from three years’ hourly observations, senile at Inverness by Mr Tho- 
mas Mackenzie of Rayning’s School, and at the expense of the British Association. 
The hours of mean temperature are, 8 h. 28 m. a.m., and 7 h. 41 m. 
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The next important relation which we have deduced from the 
hourly observations is, that which the mean temperature of each 
hour bears to that of the whole year. The following are the 
results obtained from four years’ observations at Leith, and three 
at Inverness :— 


Hours. LEITH. INVERNESS. Difference between 
Leith and Inverness. 
1 A.M. —2°.131 —2°.553 4.0°.422 
2 —2 .396 —2.788 40 .392 
3 —2 .658 —3 .030 +0 .372 
4 —2 .793 —3 .086 +0 .293 
5 —2 .844 —2 .933 +0 .089 
6 —2 .545 —2 .376 —0 .169 
7 —1 .956 —1.599  - —0 .357 
8 —1 .180 —0 .557 —0 .623 
9 —0 .160 +0 .636 +0 .796 
10 +0 .777 +1 .752 +0 .975 
11 +1 .702 +2 .628 +0 .926 
12 +2 .463 +3 .347 +0 .884 
1 PM +2 .865 +3 .654 +0 .789 
2 43 .125 +3 .566 +0 441 
3 +3 .135 +3 .376 +0 .241 
4 +2 .927 +2 .736 —0.191 
5 +2 .576 +2 .063 —0.513 
6 +1.984 ~° +1.291 —0 .693 
7 +1 .211 +0 .495 —0.716 
8 +0 .362 —0 .235 —0 .597 
9 —0 .410 —0 .862 —0 .548 
10 —0 .949 —1.404 +0 .455 
11 = $51 —1 .880 +0 .529 
12 —1 .719 —2 .237 +0 .524 


The value of the preceding table is very great. It enables us 
in climates at least analogous to those of Leith and Inverness, 
and approximatively in others, to deduce the mean temperature 
of the year, from meteorological registers containing only a single 
daily observation. Thus, if the mean of all the observations in 
a register kept at 6 h., P.M., was 51°.000, then, since the mean 
temperature of that hour exceeds the mean temperature of the 
day by 1°.984, we shall have 51° — 1°.984 = 49°.016 for the 
mean temperature of the place of observation. In like manner, 
when in meteorological registers, as in most of them, the obser- 
vations have been made at two or three hours which do not give 
the mean temperature of the day, we can easily deduce from the 
preceding table the corrections which are necessary to make 
them give the mean annual temperature of the place of obser- 
vation. 
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If we wish to discover at what two hours, or at what three 
hours, the observations should be made to discover the mean 
temperature, we have only to find in the above table the hours 
corresponding to two or three ordinates, with opposite signs 
whose sums shall be nothing, thus, 6 h. aA. M. and 5 P. M. give 
— 2.545 and + 2.576, whose sum is only 0°.031. 

In like manner we may choose in reference to our convenience 
to select two times of observation, one of these being at a given 
hour, and the other between two hours, or it may be more con- 
venient to take two times of the day, both of which are between 
regular hours. The following table shows these hours, and the 
intervals between the times of observation, as deduced from the 
Leith observations. 


Hours of Observation Interval between the 
which give the Mean. Observations. 
1H. A.M. and 11 H. 34 M. A.M. 10 H. 34 M. 
2 1l 294 9 493 
3 12 29 P.M. 9 27 
4 12 49 8 49 
5 12 57 rf 57 
6 12 12 6 12 
7 1l 21 4 21 
8 10 20 2 20 
9 9 21 0 21 
1 A.M. 5 45 P.M. 16 45 
2 5 18 15 18 
3 4 46 13 46 
+ 4 23 12 23 
5 4 14 ll 14 
6 5 3 ll 3 
: f 6 , ll 2 
8 7 2 1] 2 
9 8 41 ll 41 
10 9 41 11 41 
11 11 59 12 59 
12 2 15 9 45 
1 P.M. 5 0 8 0 
5 5 54 1l 6 
6 6 57 ll 3 
rj 7 58 1] 3 
8 8 48 11 12 
9 9 37 ll 23 
10 10 11 11 49 
11 10 37 12 23 


12 11 1 12 59 


If it is more suitable to have none of the hours an even 
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_ number, we may combine the equal ordinates opposite 1 h. a.m. 
and 1h, a.M. in the preceding tables, thus :— 


11 h. 34 m. a. M. and 5h. 45 m. p. Mm. 
11 493 5 18 


and so on with the other numbers. 

The difference between the Leith and Inverness ordinates, as 
shown in the table, page 496, exhibits the effect of an increase of 
latitude in producing an approximation to a continental climate. 
The mornings at Inverness, from 1 h. A.m. till about 5 h. 20 m. 
A.M., are colder, and the days, from 9 h. a.m. till 33 h. P.m., are 
warmer in reference to the mean temperature than those at Leith, 
whereas, about the time of the morning and evening mean tem- 
peratures, it is warmer at Inverness in the morning, and colder 
in the evening. 

Having obtained the ordinate of the mean annual curve of the 
daily temperatures, it becomes a curious subject of inquiry, if this 
curve has any resemblance to curves with which we are familiar. 
With this view, we must divide it into four portions or branches, 
namely, that between the hours of the evening mean temperature 
and the minimum ordinate; that between the minimum ordinate 
and the morning mean ; that between the morning mean and the 
maximum ordinate, and that between the maximum ordinate and 
the evening mean. In this way, the mean annual curve of daily 
temperature will be divided into four different curves, which have 
a striking similarity to Parabolas, as shown by the following 
table, which contains the mean annual hourly temperatures for 
1824 and 1825, as observed, and as calculated on the supposition 
of the temperatures being the abscissae of Parabolas, and the 
horary intervals the ordinates. 


Observed Calculated 
Hours. Temperatures, Temperatures. Differences. 
8H. 27M. P.M. Mean 48°.266 Mean 48°.266 0°.000 
9 47 .829 47 .904 + 0.075 
10 47 .276 47 .315 + 0 .039 
11 46 .803 46 .806 + 0.005 
12 46 .398 46.374 —0 .024 
] A.M. 46 .134 46 .021 — 0.118 
2 45 .933 45 .747 —0.186 
3 45 .689 45 .551 — () .138 
4 45 449 45 .433 —0.016 
5 Min. 45 .394 Min. 45 .394 0 .000 
6 45 .653 45.555 —0 .098 
7 . 46.283 46.039 —0 .244 
8 47 .079 46.845 —0.184 
9 48 .055 47 .973 —0.082 
9. Mean 48 .266 Mean 48 .266 0 .000 
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Observed Calculated 
Hours. Temperatures. Temperatures. Differences, 
10 49 .012 49 .091 + 0.079 
1] 49 .050 49°.969 + 0°.019 
12 50 .77 50 .653 — 0.124 
1 P.M. 51 .149 51 .141 — 0.008 
2 51 .470 51 434 — 0 .036 
3 Max. 51 .532 51 .532 0 .000 
4. 51 .239 51 .422 + 0 .183 
5 50 .872 51.091 + 0.219 
6 50 .294 50 .544 + 0.250 
7 49 .544 49.773 +0 .229 
8 48 .624 48 .783 + 0.159 
8 .27 Mean 48 .266 Mean 48 .266 0 .000 


The coincidence between the observed and calculated results, as 
shown in this table, is so remarkable, that the parabolic tempe- 
ratures, as we may call them, never differ from the real temperatures 
more than ONE QUARTER OF A DEGREE OF FAHRENHEIT ! 

Since we began to write this article, we have been favoured 
by Robert Thom, Esq. of Ascog, a gentleman of great scientific 
attainments, with the results of an hourly meteorological register, 
which he kept for twelve consecutive years at Rothesay in the Isle 
of Bute, and which we have noscruple in saying, forms the most 
important class of meteorological observations which haveever been 
made, not only for their number and continuity, but from the care 
and attention with which they were conducted. These observations 
possess also another interest, in so far as they exhibit the laws 
of temperature on the west coast of Scotland, and in a climate 
essentially different from that of the east coast, to which our 
Leith and Inverness observations relate. Our limits will not 
permit us to give the results of these observations so fully as we 
could wish, but we shall endeavour to lay the most important of 
them before our readers. The following are the times of mean 
temperature :-— 


Mean of Twelve Years, 


from 1828-1832, inclusive. Distances from Noon. 
Mean Temp. at 8 H. 32 M. A.M. 47°46 3H. 28 M. 
7 39 P.M. 47°46 7 39 


Critical Interval, 11H. 7™. 


Hence it appears that the hours of mean temperature are much 
earlier than at Leith, and are nearly the same as those at Inver- 
ness, differing from them only by four minutes in the morning, 
and five minutes in the evening, while the critical interval differs 
from that of Inverness only nine minutes. 
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The similarity between these two sets of observations will 
appear still more striking from the following law of the Homony- 
mous hours :— 







Difference between the 















Homonymous Hours. Half-sum and Mean Annual 
Temperature. 
5 H. A.M. and 5 H. P.M. — 0.30 
6 Cue — 0.39 
7 Twas — 0.49 
8 Base — 0.39 
9 © Dave — 0.36 
EO ccs se TE tee — 0.08 
aE nce eee EE ons + 0.22 
$2 sce cee WZ see + 0.45 
1 PM... 1 AM. + 0.56 
2 : er + 0.54 
3 3 .. + 0.30 
4 4 — 0.05 







Mean difference, 0.348 


Hence it appears that the Homonymous hours of mean tempera- 
ture are 4 h. A.M., and 4 h. p.m., and 10 h. a.M., and 10 h. P.M. 
the one differing only 5-100ths, and the other only 8-100ths of a 
degree of Fahrenheit from the mean annual temperature, while 
the maximum deviation, exactly as at Inverness, occurs at 1 h. 
A.M. and 1 h. P.M., and at 7 h. a.M. and 7 h. P.M., amounting at 
Rothesay to + 0.56 and — 0.49, and at Inverness to 0.55, an 
agreement so remarkable that it cannot but surprise us. 

The following table exhibits the difference between the tem- 
peratures of each hour of the day, and the mean annual tempe- 















rature. 
Difference be- Difference be- 
Hours. Differences. tween Rothesay Hours. Differences. tween Rothesay 
and Inverness, and Inverness. 
lamM. — 2°.65 + 0°.10 lpm. + 3°.78 + 0°.13 
2 — 2 .82 + 0.03 2 + 3.90 + 0.33 
3 — 3.02 + 0.01 3 + 3.63 + 0.25 
4 — 3.13 + 0.04 4 + 3.02 + 0.28 
5 — 2.87 + 0.06 5 + 2.28 + 0.22 
6 — 2.26 — 0.12 6 + 1.48 + 0.19 
7 — 1.49 — 0.11 7 + 0.52 + 0.03 
8 — 0.50 — 0.06 8 — 0.28 + 0.05 
9 + 0.44 — 0.20 9 — 1.16 + 0.30 
10 + 1.54 — 0.21 10 — 1.69 + 0.29 
11 + 2.52 —0.11 11 — 2.08 + 0.20 
12 +3.29 —0.06 12 — 2.39 + 0.15 


As Inverness is colder in the morning than Leith, so Rothesay 
is slightly colder than Inverness, from 1 h. A.M. till 4 h. a.m., then 
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becomes slightly warmer till 1h. p.m., from which time it con- 
tinues colder till 12 at night. 

With such a valuable series of observations as those at Rothe- 
say, it became an object of great interest to ascertain the relation 
of the curve of annual temperature to the parabola. Before we 
saw these observations we intimated to Mr. Thom our conviction 
that the curve would deviate more from the parabola than that 
at Leith, owing to the form of the visible horizon at Rothesay 
being so different from the open horizon at Leith. If a hill rises 
to the north of the place of observation, by which the sun’s rays 
are never obstructed, it can exercise little or no influence on the 
thermometer ; but if one or more hills obstruct the sun’s rays 
after he has risen above the true horizon, that obstruction must 
affect the temperature of the place of observation at the hours 
corresponding with the azimuth of the hill. That this cause 
has operated at Rothesay will be seen from the following table 
containing the observed temperatures, and those calculated upon 
the supposition that the branches of the curve are parabolic :— 


Hours. Observed temperatures. Calculated. Difference. 
7H. 39 M. P.M. Mean 47°.46 47°.46 0°.00 
8 47 .18 47 .18 0 .00 
9 46 .30 46 .48 0.18 

10 45.77 45 .87 + 0.10 
11 45 .38 45 .36 — 0.02 
12 45 .07 44 .95 — 0.12 
1 A.M. 44.81 44.64 — 0.17 
2 44 .64 44 .43 — 0.21 
3 44 .44 44 .31 — 0.13 
3-40 Min. 44 .29 44.29 0 .00 
4 44 .33 44 .44 + 0.11 
5 44.59 44 .53 — 0.06 
6 45 .20 45 .02 — 0.18 
7 45 .97 45.78 — 0.19 
8 46 .96 46 .80 — 0.16 
8 -32 Mean 47 .46 47 .46 0 .00 
9 47 .90 48 .14 + 0.24 
10 49 .00 49 .38 + 0.38 
1] 49 .98 50 .33 + 0.35 
12 50.75 50 .98 + 0.23 
1 P.M. 51 .24 51 .382 + 0.08 
1-40 Max. 51 .39 51 .39 0 .00 
2 51 .36 51 .38 i 0 .02 
3 51.09 51 .32 + 0 .23 
4. 50 .48 50 .62 + 0.12 
5 49 .74 50 .17 + 0.438 
6 48 .94 49 .33 + 0.39 
7 47 .98 48 .27 + 0.29 
7-39 Mean 47 .46 47 46 0.00 
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From this very instructive table it is obvious that from eight 
o'clock at night, till eight in the morning, that is, during the 
average night, when the obstruction of the sun’s rays by adjacent 
hills can have no effect upon the thermometer, the deviations from 
the parabola are very small, and less than those at Leith ; where- 
as, from eight in the morning till eight at night, that is, during 
the average day, the deviations are considerable when compared 
with those at Leith, arising, doubtless, from the obstruction of 
the sun’s rays in particular azimuths. That this is the cause 
of the deviations may be inferred from their signs. During the 
night the deviations are negative, and during the day positive ; 
that is during the night the observed temperatures are greater than 
the parabola makes them, owing to the radiation of cold from the 
obstructed portions of the sky being ess than if it had not been 
obstructed, whereas, during the day, the deviations are large and 
negative, that is, during the day the hills have obstructed the 
sun’s rays in particular azimuths; and the observed tempera- 
tures are less than the parabola makes them. 

These results were so important, that it became very desirable 
to ascertain the relation of the Inverness daily curve to the 
parabola, and to the form of the visible horizon. We have 
therefore made the necessary calculations, and obtained the fol- 


lowing results :-— 


Hours. Observed Temperatures. Calculated. Differences. 


7H. 41 M. Mean. 46°.020 46°.020 — 0.00 
8 .785 45 .97 + 0.12 
9 158 45 .07 — 0.09 
10 .616 44 .46 =— 0.15 
11 .140 43 .95 == 0.39 
12 .783 43 .54 —— 0.34 
3.467 43 .23 —— 9.94 

.232 3 .02 — 0.21 

2 .990 2 .92 — 0.07 

.900 2 .90 0.00 

2 .934 2 .92 — 0.01 

.087 8 .21 + 0.12 

3.644 3 .66 —~ 0.02 

421 44 42 0.00 

463 45 .45 — 0.01 

Mean 46 020 46 .020 0.00 

> 656 > 4 + 0.08 

42 47 .87 + 0.10 

.648 48 .73 + 0.08 

.367 39 — 0.05 

49 .674 .64 — 0.038 

Max. 49 .700 9 .70 0.00 
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Observed Temperatures. Calculated. ' Difference . 
49 .586 49 .69 + 0.10 
49 .396 49 .52 + 0.12 
48 .756 49 .15 + 0.39 
48 .083 48 .57 + 0.48 
47 .311 47 .74 + 0.43 
46 .515 46 .81 + 0.29 
7 41 Mean 46 .020 46 .020 0.00 


It appears from this table that in three of the four parabolic 
branches the deviation from the parabola is considerably less 
than in the Leith observations, whereas in the afternoon 
branch and in that part of it between the hours of four and eight, 
the deviation is nearly double of what it is in the other branches 
and in the Leith observations. The observed temperatures are less 
than they should be, and we can account for this only by the in- 
terposition of some obstacle in the azimuth of four, five, six, and 
seven o'clock P.M., or from the thermometer being better pro- 
tected from extraneous influences at these particular | hours.* 

As there are many meteorological registers which have been 
kept only at two hours of the day, it became of importance to 
deduce from them the approximate hours of mean temperature, 
in order that by adopting these hours the true hours of mean 
temperature and the critical interval may be determined. In 
order to do this we must, if we do not know it, deduce the 
mean temperature of the place of observation, from the pre- 
ceding or other tables, that is, by correcting the temperatures 
in the register by the differences between the temperature in 
the table at the same hour and the mean temperature of the day. 
The mean of the two mean temperatures thus obtained may be 
considered as the mean temperature of the place. Then from 
the rates of ascent and descent at the times of the morning and 
evening mean, as given in the preceding tables, or otherwise 
ascertained, and the differences between the two registered tem- 
peratures and the mean temperature as already obtained, we may 
find the quantities to be added or subtracted from the intacvel be- 
tween the two observations in order to obtain the critical interval. 


* We find upon looking at the Register, that the thermometer is placed in the 
shade in a window facing the north. ‘The line of the building is 6° 15’ to the north 
of due west, and hence the thermometer is better protected from the sun in the 
afternoon than in the morning. 
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Art. VII.—The Miscellaneous Works of the Right Honourable 
Sir James Mackintosh. In 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1846. 


THESE volumes present us anew with the memorials, and bring 
vividly before us the mental lineaments, of one of the most re- 
markable of recent writers or thinkers. It is scarcely possible, 
we should imagine, for any Scotsman to recal the name of their 
illustrious author without a peculiar sentiment of satisfaction and 
interest ; or for any countryman of his, in the widest sense of 
the term, if but tinctured with the love of literature, and even 
decently impartial, to suffer the remembrance of a mind so great 
in its capacities and acquirements—a spirit at once so gentle and 
so strong, to rise slowly before him, without an impression, sincere 
at least however inadequate, of something far more than ordi- 
narily striking and imposing in such an assemblage of qualities 
and combination of powers—something that had unquestionably 
been capable of being brought to bear with unusual force upon 
the development of thought, and the general condition of senti- 
ment in society. The interest, however, that attaches to the 
image of Sir James Mackintosh’s mind, as shadowed forth, or rather 
as now permanently fixed and pictured to posterity by the con- 
tents of these volumes, differs very considerably from that with 
which, but a few years ago, the perusal of a number of the very 
same papers that are here collected, invested to the feelings and 
imagination the ideal likeness of an admired and still living 
instructor. The value of mental excellence consists, in most 
cases, far less in the amount of addition, however large it 
may be, which its efforts have contributed to the stock of our 
. previous knowledge, than in the inspiring and elevating en- 
couragement with which its successful example animates the 
admiring observers of its footsteps, to a similar and almost 
involuntary exercise of their own energies. The emulous 
sympathy awakened by extraordinary vigour of faculties is sen- 
sibly warmed and enlivened, and distant admiration is kindled 
into a sentiment greatly more ardent and passionate, by the felt 
reality—the actual life and presence amongst us, of the object of 
interest and wonder. Life and reality bind up into one, and 
present to us constantly, with the effect of their united force and 
splendour, those qualities which a still and unchanging embodi- 
ment in mere authorship tempts and enables us to examine 
coldly, and estimate rigorously, perhaps ungenerously, one by 
one. Hence it is, that the publication before us, though it can- 
not be doubted that it exhibits, with tolerable accuracy and com- 
pleteness, the general massiveness and leading features, and even 
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the reigning air and expression, of a most remarkable mind, yet, 
at the very moment when it gives greater precision and fixedness 
to the lines of our conception, fails to flood these lines with the 
same vividness of colouring, or to carry home the imaged reality 
with the same stirring power upon all the nobler and warmer 
sympathies, which some of the separate pieces composing the 
publication were, during the author’s lifetime, sufficient to com- 
mand. It is indeed still the same intéllect and the same charac- 
ter, which we were wont to picture to ourselves in its contour 
proportions and all its important lineaments, that is now to be 
seen imaged forth enduringly in his works: but in these it wears 
the calm placidity, the stony fixedness and tranquillity of marble ; 
the picture drawn upon the tablet of our fancy was laid in breath- 
ing colours and glowed with the changeful hues of life. With 
the cessation of that life it is natural for those, who regard 
always with a peculiar reverence the minds to which they have 
themselves been most indebted, to imagine that much also has 
departed and left no trace, of what they conceived themselves 
entitled, and were perhaps justly entitled, to ascribe to the object 
of their admiring regard ; much, upon the believed possession of 
which depended, in no small degree, the exciting and ennobling 
influence which, as they are profoundly sensible, that object has 
exerted upon them. While the beautiful pieces of thought and 
composition which Sir James Mackintosh flung from him rapidly 
from time to time, and as occasion offered, were viewed rather as 
passing indications of endowments, well known to be extraordinary, 
but the entire strength and compass of which had never been any 
thing like fully and fairly tried, their effect must have been mate- 
rially different from any which they can soon be expected to pro- 
duce, when they shall come themselves to constitute the sole evi- 
dence and measure of those endowments. In the temporary efforts 
which he put forth when dealing with particular subjects, or with 
pressing questions, many who lived along with him beheld only 
a strength of upward tendency, the entire force of which they 
found it difficult to guess—an astonishing facility of planting 
himself on every occasion, and how wide or intricate soever his 
subject, upon a position sufficiently elevated to descry all its 
bearings and command its whole extent—a fund of great maxims, 
apparently inexhaustible, that were capable of being applied with 
the happiest effect in almost any possible emergency, and a power 
of rising, almost at will, to truths of such comprehensive gene- 
rality—faculties, in short, both of execution and design, the full 
reach and just dimensions of which they longed earnestly to see 
manifested, in the accomplishment of some suitable enterprize 
that should task to the uttermost all his resources and — 
Is it wonderful then, if, by his departure before he had well begun 
VOL. V. NO, X. 2K 
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to address himself to such an employment, and when it is known 
that he had marked out for himself more than one such task— 
is it wonderful, if many of his admiring contemporaries, be- 
lievers in the possible existence of some sparks of genius more 
than may have actually revealed themselves, should indulge, at 
times, the sorrowful imagination that they have been deprived by 
his death of another still more ennobling enjoyment than he had 
yet conferred on them, and he been robbed of a truly adequate 
and befitting monument—that they should look upon the different 
pieces which he has left behind him, and of which these volumes 
are composed, as mere brief essays—detached specimens of his 
varied skill—here a column, there a graceful portico, at one time 
a solid pediment, at another an exquisitely sculptured group, or, 
at most, but the bold outline, the extensive and masterly ground 
plan, of some edifice which only that hand could execute, which 
had been fitly given by nature as the minister of such trans- 
cendent power—rather than as any adequate memorials of the 
reach of his architectonic genius, or as really and fully worthy to 
commemorate his name. 

It were very wrong in us, however, and exceedingly absurd as 
well as ungrateful, on account merely of what Sir James Mack- 
intosh has not done—but we choose to think that he might have 
done, and may wish that he had—to overlook or depreciate what 
he has actually effected, or undervalue the instruction and pleasure 
to be gained from contemplating the manner in which it has been 
accomplished. We may regret, for our own sakes, for the sake 
of knowledge at large, and for the sake of his more permanent 
reputation, that he had not directed more of his strength to the 
removal of some great difficulty which yet remains to be sur- 
mounted in the path of inquiry, or the achievement of some feat 
which, though not more immediately useful, perhaps, than the 
humbler practical services in which he employed his faculties, 
would at least be seen to be one which nobody else, or but few, 
could pretend to cope with. Sir James himself, indeed, appears 
to have thought himself bound to do nothing less. He had 
early and very naturally proposed to himself, as the two special 
services which his abilities, tastes, and acquirements seemed pe- 
culiarly to qualify him for rendering to literature, the execution 
of a.great work on morals and legislation, and of another 
on English history. He allowed it—imprudently enough it may 
be granted—to be known to not a few, that both these perfor- 
mances might be looked for at his hands. And thus pledged, as 
it were, to the public, or having suffered himself tacitly and im- 
perceptibly to become so, he appears to have endured much dis- 
quietude and no little self-reproach, for the prolonged disappoint- 
ment of expectations which it was no longer conveniet nor easy 
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to gratify. No one will pretend that he was in any way bound 
to have undertaken, at the first, either of these enterprises, or, in- 
deed, any similar one. That employment of a man’s talents, 
however high, is always the best and the most incumbent in the 
eye of a sound and enlightened reason, which is, in present cir- 
cumstances, the most beneficial to himself and to society; and, 
as the probability of fame depends by no means on the mere 
utility of that which is done, but fully as much upon its being 
such as no one else could do even if he would, or could do so 
well and in the same fashion,—no wise man will be disquieted 
in his own thoughts, or suffer himself to be much moved by the 
foolish censure of others, for the omission of what he alone, 
perhaps, was fully qualified to effect, and the forfeiture of the 
credit which he would have secured by the doing of it ; provided 
the omission have been made for the sake of something in itself 
more important, and the forfeiture have been incurred, not by 
insensibility, or indolence, or unworthy preference of something 
less elevated, but dictated by a genuine taste for what is at all 
times truly more valuable than mere applause—the promotion 
of others’ happiness, or the conscious satisfaction of an enlarged 
and richly-cultivated mind. Even this last is among the most 
precious fruits of literature, and far more than ten times repays 
to knowledge the occasional withdrawal of some small portion of 
the talent, that might otherwise have been directly employed in 
extending its boundaries. It is a splendid result of letters—a 
fascinating persuasion to similar pursuits—which he who invests 
himself with, discharges thereby a more important duty to the 
cause of knowledge and to society, than he could do, in by far 
the majority of instances, by the most complete dedication of 
himself to the direct business of discovery. How far conscious 
indolence, or the waste and dispersion of his energies over ob- 
jects comparatively insignificant, might have entered, and entered 
legitimately, as elements, into the painful dissatisfaction with 
which Sir James was often visited, and to which he sometimes 
gives expression with a very affecting humility, it does not belong 
to us as literary critics, nor does it perhaps greatly concern us 
in any way, to determine ; as, on the other hand, it is impossible 
for us to say how far the keenness of his self-reproach should 
have been mitigated—but was not—by a due consideration of 
the way in which, after all, his faculties had on the whole been 
occupied. To the public, at all events, he was under no obliga- 
tion, whatever he may have felt himself to be to his’ own con- 
science or to a higher power, to do more for their gratification 
or instruction than he has most richly and gratuitously per- 
formed. Even the slight imprudence of furnishing them with 
what could, by possibility, be construed as a promise or an engage- 
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ment, he has nobly expiated by his fine fragments of philosophical 
history—in the highest sense of the word philosophical—and by 
his brilliant Dissertation on Ethical Science. It is true that the 
former fall somewhat short, in certain respects, of the single 
finished piece which he had originally intended, but they extend, 
= in other respects, just as much beyond it; and if the 

issertation omits altogether one great branch—that of juris- 
prudence, into which he meant to have expanded the principles 
of his larger work—we feel persuaded that we — notwith- 
standing, in the portion which he has executed, all the really 
important and vital roots of his more — speculations. 
Apart, then, from any consideration of what may have been, at 
one time, Sir James’s own hopes or ambition, and the expecta- 
tions of the public whether reasonable or the opposite, and ex- 
clusive of all reference to the extraordinary reputation for ability 
and eloquence which he enjoyed while living, we certainly have, 
under all disadvantages and drawbacks, a body of varied writing 
from his pen, teeming with wise, and beautiful, and elevated 
thoughts, on almost every imaginable subject connected with 
human interests and pursuits—expressed in the happiest and 
most impressive language—breathing, at all times, the purest 
and most enlightened spirit of candour and benevolent tolerance 
towards human errors, frailties, prejudice, and ignorance—fraught 
with the most conspicuous love of the true and the excellent, 
and with the loftiest and most ardent sympathy with whatever is 
most elevated in man’s nature, and most auspicious and animating 
in his prospects or circumstances—and stamped throughout with 
the fervid characteristics of a great mind and nature. To be 
brought into close and stimulating converse with an instrument 
of such compass and power, to witness its evolutions, and listen, 
as it were, to the music which it discoursed on themes so high 
and universally interesting—to catch, as one could hardly fail in 
some slight degree to imbibe, a portion of the same fine inspira- 
tion—a desire habitually to breathe the same tranquil atmos- 
phere—to feel one’s faculties as if silently expanding after the 
same fashion, and quickened and smoothed onward to somewhat 
of a similar freedom and grace of movement—to enter, however 
imperfectly, into the secret of its strength and its deficiencies, so 
as to comprehend how the one might possibly have been knit and 
built up to a still greater solidity and firmness, and how the 
other would best have been obviated—these are advantages to he 
derived from the perusal of such a body of composition, glowing 
—as the writings of Sir James Mackintosh always did and 
could not but glow, to whatever subject they related—-with the 
bright impress of the mind and heart from which they emanated, 
unspeakably more precious than any amount of new and posi- 
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tive information which they could possibly convey. For, after 
all, it is not the letter of knowledge that quickens most empha- 
tically, or that constitutes the hope of the world : it is the spirit— 
itis the attitude of faculty, the port and bearing of the soul to 
universal truth and goodness, caught up by eager sympathy 
from those who have instinctively, at any time, themselves 
assumed that attitude most perfectly, and directed on these 
most steadily the purged and open eye, because constituted to- 
wards them the most nobly and happily. It is with the condition 
of the instrument of thought, still more than with the past fruits 
of thinking, that the hopes of civilization and humanity are 
bound up; as it is unquestionably with the former, incomparably 
more than with the Teter, that the most glorious and earnest 
aspirations of the growing individual spirit are involved : and he 
who, by precept—or, higher still, by thrilling example—teaches 
the young mind of the world to use its powers worthily, or clears 
out from their channels of operation a single strong and inveter- 
ate impediment, does more for the future health and triumphs of 
mankind, than could be achieved for them by the bequest of an 
accumulated inheritance of inventions and discoveries. It is to 
such minds that we particularly address ourselyes—to the ardent 
in the pursuit of whatever stands prominently forward as true, 
and upright, and excellent, wheresoever it is to be found. They 
constitute, in our view, at all times the real hope and jewel of 
society: it is they only that will be moved to their depths— 
stirred, and strengthened, and refreshed in all their faculties, by the 
wise and graceful writings which we press upon their attention, 
or will draw from them the full measure of enlargement and 
fertility which they are calculated to yield; and it is to them 
chiefly, we confess, that we feel at present the most particular 
solicitude to commend ourselves. 

It is out of the question, of course, to think of characterizing, 
one by one, even the leading pieces in the three volumes before us. 
It would entail on any article, however extended, the same inco- 
herence and chance-medley character which would inevitably be- 
long to the impression, that would be left upon the mind by a con- 
tinuous, uninterrupted perusal of the whole contents of the volumes 
themselves, an absurdity which no one we presume would dream of 
attempting. We have here an assemblage of papers on subjects 
the most miscellaneous ; speeches forensic and parliamentary, dis- 
quisitions on literature, criticism, biography, history, politics, inter- 
national law, curious questions of evidence, jurisprudence, the phi- 
losophy of ethics, and general philosophy—all bearing the impress, 
however, and pervaded by the tone, of the same lofty, sage, and 
comprehensive mind, marked by the same force and vigour of un- 
derstanding, the same unwearied copiousness of rich but admirably 
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assorted erudition, the same mild dignity and unvarying bene- 
volence of spirit, the same masterly power, freedom, and grace 
of literary finish, together with an habitual fulness of diction and 
amplitude of style, that were frequently in danger perhaps of 
somewhat encumbering the thoughts with too uniform and stately 
a drapery, but only because such a sweep accorded best with the 
usual largeness of its circuit, and plates the most natural attire 
for the dignity of a fancy essentially classical and Roman. The 
pieces are here brought together without regard to chronological 
order ; their present arrangement being determined by the sub- 
jects alone, and under the three heads of philosophy, literature, 
and politics. A good deal of the interest that might very easily 
have been shed over them has been sacrificed, we think, by this 
departure from the order of time. By a few additional bands of 
narrative, connecting the different fragments in the order of 
actual composition, and stating shortly the few intermediate 
events in the author’s life, and the tenor in the meantime of his 
studies and employments; preceded by a very brief notice of his 
early education and college course, and followed by a simple 
statement of the affecting circumstances attending the final close 
of his career, we should have had combined in one view, and 
lending mutual illustration and interest, the entire scheme of the 
author’s life, and in corresponding series the successive literary 
efforts which his situation or studies had given birth to. Some 
extracts from his letters and journals, with the addition of a se- 
lection from among the miscellaneous articles introduced from 
his private papers into the larger Life, would have completed 
such a publication as we should have desiderated ; and while it 
superseded with advantage the latter altogether, would have 
thrown all the light, which, after all, is cast even by its bulky 
materials, upon the interior recesses of Mackintosh’s mind and 
character. One can hardly say, indeed, that in his case there 
was properly any separate, inner history to be revealed. When 
a man is to be seen upon the stage of life only acting or speaking 
in a striking manner from time to time, it is natural to inquire 
into the composition of the hidden current of thoughts and feel- 
ings and motives, which constituted the true life of the indivi- 
dual, and which, in these outward manifestations, only revealed 
occasionally its strength and direction: but when a man both 
thinks as it were and feels in public, when the main part of his 
time has been passed in society, and spent in delighting or in- 
structing it by the very disclosure of his modes of thought, and of 
his habits of bland, benevolent, and social sentiment, it not unfre- 
yee d happens that we are apt to be disappointed, when we 

iscover in the utmost privacy of such an one no more than a 
silent continuation of the same trains of inquiry with which he 
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had already allowed us to become familiar, and the same gentle- 
ness and kindness of general air, but leaving the less room, per- 
haps, on that very account, for charming us by a proportionate 
intensity and peculiarity of regard, when the feelings are con- 
centrated specially on the favoured individuals of the more inti- 
inate friently or family circle. 

It is needless to recapitulate the principal dates and incidents 
of Mackintosh’s Life: we may safely presume that our readers 
are already in general sufticiently acquainted with them. They 
know also, we may take for granted, its habitual complexion and 
tenor, and the issues of it, so far as regards the position to 
which his efforts, abilities, and reputation were able on the 
whole to raise him in society. Very great success, certainly, 
was not any marked characteristic of it, nor great practical efti- 
ciency—solid, progressive, and palpable attainment of valuable 
results—in any one of the numerous objects which his large and 
powerful understanding would have eminently fitted him for com- 
passing with almost equal facility, and all of which, owing to a very 
wide and susceptible but not very decided taste, obviously soli- 
cited and tempted him variously to the pursuit of them with 
more or less urgency and attraction. The reason is to be found 
in the very composition of his mind and character, and in the 
specific relation or adjustment subsisting among the more promi- 
nent elements that bestowed upon both their most remarkable 
Sa From the first sudden and splendid outbreak of 
iis reputation in 1791, when at the juvenile age of twenty-five, 
he stepped forward modestly but gallantly, amidst universal sur- 
prise and admiration, as the antagonist of Burke, opposing, and 
we humbly think, so far as argument was concerned, overthrowing 
him, with all the dignity and fire of an ancient orator, and with 
the ripened wisdom of a statesman and a philosopher—with no- 
thing, in short, of youth but its generous fervour, and an inde- 
structible, though perhaps too sanguine confidence, in the 
necessarily beneficent operation, as well as ultimate triumph, 
of the principles of freedom; down to his reluctant acceptance 
of a foreign appointment with the view of rapidly securing a pro- 
vision for his family, in the hope also of more unbroken leisure 
for the accomplishment of his great literary projects, and yet of 
being able soon to return in independence to pursue the object of 
his chief ambition—the distinction of a parliamentary and public 
career; we can discern very perceptibly the same great features 
of character, the silent but effectual operation of the same forees— 
and as nearly as possible in the same relative proportions—which 
continued to determine the cast and direction of his whole future 
life. We trace them in the way in which his time during his 
eight years’ retirement was divided between endless preparation 
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for his great work, the seductive delights of promiscuous litera- 
ture, and impatience to appear on the theatre of European poli- 
tics at one of the most eventful and momentous epochs in mo- 
dern history. We trace them anew, and still more distinctly, in 
the slackened energy and contemplative moderation with which, 
when he did so appear, he threw Vimself into his new pursuit— 
in the passiveness with which he almost waited as if to have 
thrust upon him by acclamation those posts of distinction, which 
others, more confident, and more regardless of general praise or 
of any opinion as to their merits but their own, would have 
boldly and promptly seized—in the fondness with which he still 
apparently clung to some faint idea of parliamentary eminence, 
even after he had had abundant experience of the far greater 
efficiency, upon that arena, of vastly inferior powers to his, and 
of modes of argument and address to which he could not easily 
descend ; after he had seen his long services, too, and his most 
delicate and disinterested sacrifices to the very shadow of public 

rinciple, not very graciously or gratefully set aside ; and after he 
Pad, to use his own janguage, chosen his part, with an assurance 
that it could never give him either power or influence. We trace 
them in the resignation and even contentment with which he could 
bring himself, during the period of his ambition, to fall back upon 
a quiet professorship, as probably and consciously after all quite 
as much his appropriate sphere; and yet the readiness with which, 
some years thereafter, he could forego the flattering and urgent 
offers of the highest preferment which this department could be- 
stow, at the mere solicitation of political friends, who seem to have 
thought it quite honour enough for him to serve them with his 
talents, and be always ready to suffer loss for their cause. In the 
whole way, in short, in which (after making every allowance for 
his sadly enfeebled health) the twenty years between his return 
from India and his death were distracted rather than shared, 
between attendance with occasional displays in Parliament, the 
‘calm employments of an academical lecturer, the fascinations of 
literary or general society, discursive reading almost unbounded, 
and, at length the hurried and earnest prosecution of the two 
grand projects of his lite—as if he had then only, if even then 
fully, begun to feel where his real strength and true vocation 
lay—in all this there is surely indication, abundantly signifi- 
cant, of powers and qualities of mind which, while great enough 
to have followed out, with more than ordinary distinction, any 
one of a large range of arduous objects, could not possibly be 
alike and equally fitted for attaining so many different ones; 
and which, both in the diversity of their aims, and in the manner 
in which each of them in turn was prosecuted, betray not only the 
absence of some one taste sufficiently decided to have steadily 
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pointed and subordinated all, but some degree of radical opposi- 
tion among these powers themselves, in certain of their direc- 
tions; and the operation, too, of certain deep-seated influences, 
affecting in common, and more or less powerfully, the probability 
of success, or at all events the measure of it, in any of their 
possible applications. 

A few remarks will be sufficient, perhaps, to render this more 
evident, and to point out the manner in which we conceive that 
the composition and structure of Mackintosh’s mind, and the 
essential qualities and texture of his character, could not but 
affect his success as a literary writer and thinker, but more espe- 
cially as a speculative or philosophical and scientific thinker ; 
how they would necessarily bear upon the selection of his aims 
and his success in pursuing them, in other words, upon his hap- 
piness and efficiency as a practical man; and lastly, upon his 
fitness for a sphere of exertion demanding, among other things, 
a combination, to a considerable extent, of the requisites of both 
the preceding—a union of the higher cast of thought, with 
the discernment, energy, and address of practical life. We 
may thus see not only what he was—what constituted the true 
sources of his strength—but the measure also of what such a mind 
could have become, how it might have attained that measure, 
and why it actually did not. The transition will be but a step— 
the inference, if it can be called such, a plain one, to the percep- 
tion of the true value of his writings, and the properties of mind 
from which it is derived. We do not, however, mean to be 
guided rigidly by the formal lines of — we have now indi- 
cated ; but having apprized the reader of our general purpose, 
shall freely surrender ourselves to the natural course of thought, 
leaving him to determine afterwards whether, and to what ex- 
tent, that purpose has or has not been fulfilled. 

It is manifest, then, at a glance, that Mackintosh throughout 
his whole life aimed at combining the statesman with the scholar, 
or man of letters and philosopher. We have not the remotest 
intention of here raising the question how far these two charac- 
ters are really incompatible, or whether the one have any ten- 
dency, and how, to interfere with or affect the other. That 
Mackintosh himself considered them as not very readily reconcil- 
able, is certain; for he distinctly says so, when he declares that 
“society and business give the appropriate education to the 
statesman, and that though he wale to be well-informed and 
accomplished, he ought not to be, and cannot be, a professed 
scholar.” And whether this conviction was founded exclusively 
on a consideration of the nature of the case, or in part also upon 
a consciousness, more or less distinct, of the way in which the 
characteristic qualities of both influenced each other in his own 
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experience, it alters not the certainty of the fact that such really 
was his conviction. Yet it is evident, on the other hand, that 
practically he himself strove to combine both characters. What- 
ever might be theoretically his opinion, or secretly his personal 
misgivings, he never could bring himself fairly to abandon either. 
No doubt he had several high endowments that qualified him, so 
far, alike for each, and it may safely be assumed, that if he 
could have attained the highest eminence in the Senate and 
have guided the national councils, he would have been content 
to merge and to forego any separate appearance as a professed 
man of letters or a philosopher ; although, even then, his wisdom 
and his eloquence would continue to be still essentially, and al- 
most in form, philosophy rather than oratory. But for which of 
the two employments he had been best and most immediately 
furnished by nature, admits of scarcely a moment's question. It 
could not be any secret to his own consciousness, nor was it, that 
like a still greater, he had not been “ born under Sol that loveth 
honour, nor under Jupiter that loveth business, but under the 
planet of contemplation ;” which, in his earliest aspirations, 
“carried” him too, like Bacon, “ entirely away.” This presen- 
timent of his truly proper destiny showed itself soon, in his am- 
bition to fill a shtbonphieal professorship as the highest earthly 
happiness and dignity, and it could never afterwards be dislodged 
from his mind, but rather fastened itself upon him more firmly, 
and perhaps more sadly, in consequence of all his subsequent 
experience. Whether it was that he had, even then, a secret 
shrinking from rude struggle and outward contention, as what 
he was not fitted for; or that he had,a lurking sense, an inward 
warning, that like Lord Bacon, how elegant soever his manner, 
or ardent his spirit, or versatile his genius, and varied his accom- 
plishments, he was, nevertheless, “ better fitted to hold a-book 
than to play a part ;” or whether it was that his secluded situation 
had as yet presented to him no higher aim, or had not stirred him 
to the consciousness of powers fitting him for greater things, or 
that the love of ideal excellence, intellectual and moral, which is 
apt at that age to be peculiarly strong, had magnified to his ima- 
gination the advantages of such a quiet and contemplative re- 
treat ; whatever may have been the cause, the feeling itself was 
distinctly and strongly present to him, so that how little soever 
“ unfit by nature,” like Sel Bacon, “for civil causes,” he could 
not but be, in some degree, rendered so “ by this preoccupation 
of mind.” 

He may have been gradually weaned, however, from these, his 
earlier and humbler preferences, by many concurring causes and 
circumstances. The necessity of engaging speedily in some active 
profession or occupation for his immediate support, growing famili- 
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arity of intercourse with men in cultivated circles, vivacity of man- 
ner and marked superiority in point of quickness of thought and 
power of expression, not only setting him perfectly at ease, but 
rendering him a favourite in society ; the strong excitement of 
political parties, at the time when he went to reside in London, 
and his eager interest at all times in their contests; his ready 
and practised habits of debate, his extensive knowledge of the 
history of parties and of history at large, his fondness for histo- 
rical generalisations, and his ardent admiration and devoted study 
of the splendid writings of Mr. Burke; but, above all, the en- 
thusiastic reception of his own first public production upon a po- 
litical subject ;—these must have all tended to eclipse his earlier 
tastes, to overbear or banish any ill-defined feeling of distrust, 
and to encourage him powerfully to cherish loftier aims. 

And it cannot but be acknowledged, that certain very import- 
ant elements or qualifications for the formation of a practical 
politician and statesman he did already possess, in a far more 
than ordinary degree. Some of them we have just now hinted 
at, as probably sources of conscious hope and encouragement 
to him. lLargeness and comprehensiveness characterized his 
understanding in all its operations, and in all its views upon 
every subject: it was always natural to it, and ever most agree- 
able, to consider things in their widest aspects, and under their 
most general relations. To determine, therefore, the probable 
bearing of great measures of policy, upon interests so numerous 
and wide spread and intricately related, as those of the various 
classes and bodies composing a community, was exactly such an 
exercise of mind as was most congenial to him. Neither the 
variety nor the greatness of the elements that necessarily enter 
into such a contemplation, nor their multiplied interdependences, 
perplexed or dismayed him; but only seemed to furnish sufti- 
cient scope and materials for the appropriate display of the real 
strength, and range, and mastery of his genius. And then the 
influence exerted, or likely to be exerted, by institutions, laws, 
and customs upon national character—upon the modes of thought 
and feeling, the morality and happiness of a people—was al- 
ways with him a matter of refined and favourite speculation. 
Moreover, the direct force of his understanding, which was really 
great, and which only failed at any time to produce its just im- 
pression because of its more than proportionate comprehensive- 
ness, would enable him not only to contemplate measures in the 
whole extent of their contemporaneous ihaente, but to follow 
them far out in thought, and rapidly, into their remoter conse- 
quences. History, too, had put him in possession of all the re- 
sults of » experience upon those subjects; had rendered him 
intimately conversant with her lessons, and had taught him 
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habitually to regard the current, even of contemporary events, 
with her own eye, and to rise from these to the most generalized 
conclusions which they seemed either to warrant or to point at. 
His facility and eloquence in the extemporary exposition of his 
views—a facility aa power so senate, that even in conver- 
sation his regards appeared spontaneously to spread themselves out 
to the whole extent of a subject, to exhibit all its parts in their 
due proportion, and fairly to exhaust it, were themselves qualifi- 
cations for which no amount of labour would have been too great 
a price for a statesman’s ambition to pay, but which, in most in- 
stances, even that price would not avail to purchase ; and systema- 
tic training for the bar, followed up by hard practice in pleading, 
seemed likely to perfect this gift, and render it equal to any task 
which ambition itself might think proper to impose. And if he 
was without adventitious influence, arising from powerful politi- 
cal connexions, or property, or personal rank, the example of Mr. 
Burke may have a consoled him with the thought of the 
pee ascendency which, even independently of these, might 

wielded over the mind and councils of a nation, by endow- 
ments in their general cast not distantly resembling hisown. He 
had the accomplishments, the information, the largeness of mind, 
the philosophical views, the calm eloquence, befitting a statesman ; 
and to sum up his qualifications, he had, by the very constitution 
of his nature, an ardent sympathy with generous principles of 
policy; a sort of instinctive public spirit or feeling; a species of 
political philanthropy, more remarkable for its fervour than was 
even the warmth of his attachments to individuals ; and a strong 
natural confidence in the reality, power, and progressiveness of 
the principles of improvement, imbedded in the very foundations 
and incorporated with the fabric of human society. This would 
imply, of course, a disposition to be guided in all measures and 
experiments by those great — laws, so far as they are already 
discoverable; to favour their development; to hope well of the 
interests of humanity amidst all the temporary irregularities and 
evils that may attend their unimpeded natural operation; and 
certainly by no means to be ready, vexatiously and narrowly to 
thwart them, for the sake of interests which it might be thought 
expedient to secure, but which could not, without apprehension, 
be exposed to their free influence, or very well be shown, per- 
haps, to consist in any way even with their truth. 

And lastly, his perfect natural candour and freedom from pre- 
judice, the absolute fairness as well as mildness of his temper, 
the ready, willing, and complete subjection of his understanding 
to the power of evidence—to which indeed it was the noble pecu- 
liarity and distinction of his mind to be subject absolutely, and 
as one might almost say helplessly, rendered it easy for him 
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above most men to arbitrate impartially amidst conflicting claims 
—or rather impossible for him to arbitrate otherwise, and made 
it in a manner inevitable for him to act in accordance with his 
unbiassed convictions of justice and the general good. 

But, on the other hand, there were also disadvantages, which 
could not but render his ambition for political distinction ex- 
tremely hazardous, and his chance of more than very partial suc- 
cess in it exceedingly dubious. If society and business give the 
‘0 education to the statesman, the society with which he had 

en conversant was that of select indeed, but very limited cir- 
cles, rather than of the broad classes that form the main mate- 
rials and true substance of a community. His knowledge of 
men, he might have felt, had been derived more from books, 
aiding his natural sagacity in forecasting the probable operation, 
under certain very plain and marked conditions, of those few 
great leading shacialion which his own consciousness revealed to 
him as lying at the foundation of human character, than from 
actual observation of men—and of men modified in a manner and 
to an extent altogether beyond the reach of prediction, by the 
artificial and infinitely complicated influences under which they 
come to act, either as masses or as individual members of a com- 
monwealth. Extensive intercourse with the different ranks, 
when exposed to the actual play of those subtle and manifold in- 
fluences, witl a quick eye for the fugitive exhibitions of the dif- 
ferent passions, and a fine and rapid tact in running them in- 
stantly up to their true causes, and computing their aggregate 
amount or force, can alone give that practical and general know- 
ledge of mankind, which no instruction of books can go very far 
to impart, and no mere strength or refinement of calculus, ap- 
plied to the inward springs of human conduct and the outward 
causes by which they are liable to be affected, has hitherto shewn 
itself competent even feebly to anticipate. He could see what 
the great forces of human nature would effect, or would on the 
whole tend to produce, in given circumstances—for with the 
relative intensities of these forces he was well acquainted, pro- 
foundly convinced of the extent to which the phenomena of cha- 
racter and life might be accounted for by these alone, and on 
their mutual action and reaction he loved to speculate—but then, 
the circumstances must be capable of explicit enumeration, be 
each of appreciable influence, or be gathered into distinct masses 
so large as collectively to be so. It is much more, we think, than 
merely questionable, whether he had so ready, delicate, and ac- 
curate a power of estimating, or rather of feeling, the true force 
of circumstances, that, having bared as it were the surface of his 
own mind to the complex aggregate of influences operating at 
any giyen moment upon that of the community, he could tell at 
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once, from his immediate experience, what condition of the general 
sentiment, or of feeling among certain of its constituent classes, 
would infallibly be the result. ‘To do so with success he had not 
only too little experimental acquaintance with the precise state of 
thought and feeling habitual to each of these classes—could assume 
but imperfectly at the outset the very condition of mind which was 
to be modified, but was moreover too much of a philosopher, too 
addicted to the habit of reflex inspection, to have really exposed 
his own nature at any time freely to the full undisturbed direct 
impression of the influences supposed, so as to have felt their 
operation in its result, rather than merely understood it in its 
ongoing, and partially apprehended its direction and tendency. 
And as for business, the other ingredient in a statesman’s educa- 
tion and certainly a main requisite in order to his suecess—to 
think, not to act, was very conspicuously Mackintosh’s vocation, 
—that for which Nature had plainly best fitted him. To under- 
stand how a valuable end might actually be attained, to discover 
the process, and see clearly the adaptation of its several steps to 
the purpose in view—this was Mackintosh’s delight, and with the 
clear vision of this his pleasure ended: to convert the theory into 
a reality, to embody it in a fact or facts, to overcome the mere 
inertia of matter, the intractableness of the materials given him 
to work with, was to him the reverse of pleasurable; it was no 
triumph, it was irksome and wholly uncongenial. The labour of 
details he could ill bring himself to undergo, even when these 
details were so plainly indispensable to a most valued end, as was 
the toil of composition to the conveyance into other minds of a 
glorious thought or burning sentiment, and to the excitement 
in them of admiration or of rapture similar to his own: how much 
less then could he have patiently submitted to it, when the con- 
nexion was infinitely more distant, the success exceedingly 
precarious and much less valuable ?—when the chief pleasure of 
progress must have sprung from apprehended nearness to a full, 
actual accomplishment, which at the very best, however, was in 
his eyes comparatively insignificant, or from the petty gratifica- 
tion of having succeeded in surmounting so many impediments. 
But it was no part of his nature to derive satisfaction from over- 
coming mere resistance, to find pleasure in making proof of the 
tenacity of his will as evinced in triumphing over difficulties : 
Nor, indeed, was his will tenacious. He had but little of the 
fortunate power of first of all determining that a thing, in itself 
perhaps perfectly trivial, should be done, and was right to be done, 
and must continue to be right, beyond the necessity, nay to the 
prompt exclusion, of all subsequent re-consideration of its worthi- 
ness, merely because it happened once to please him that it should 
be so; and secondly, having thus resolved, the power of incorporat- 
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ing thereafter, by a strong illusion, the whole or a large portion of 
of a fool’s habitual satisfaction in the complacent contemplation of 
self with the thought of self actually doing it. With Mackintosh 
the highest ends, the only ones that could really be said to possess 
an intrinsic worth, were to think truly and to feel nobly; or at most, 
and besides these, to convince others and persuade them to do the 
same, and to enjoy their admiration and the conscious satisfaction 
attending the power of so thinking and so persuading them. This, 
however, if any part, is but a small one—properly speaking it is 
none—of a statesman’s talent for business. A high value for any 
ends, besides just thought and fine feeling and the conveyance of 
these in appropriate speech or writing; a power of steadily 
keeping the value of such other ends in view ; of working stub- 
bornly in the strength of it; of making it hide successively the 
irksomeness of each one of any number of steps that might be 
necessary to their ultimate attainment; and of wringing mean- 
while an additional satisfaction from the thought of opposition 
vanquished, and of growing strength and abiding dexterity for 
similar exercise—all this undoubtedly he had little taste for, and 
probably never could have acquired much. Not that he was ever 
idle; but he was busy only with what was naturally easy to him 
—with thinking. It may have required effort, sometimes very 
energetic and determined effort, even on the part of his most power- 
ful understanding: but the efforts were short and successive flights, 
rather than one severely sustained and continuous strain ; Tittle 
more, in truth, than sufficient to awaken him toa sense of his dor- 
mant powers, and each constantly within sight almost of its alight- 
ing place and of a full reward. Without such a recompense, in- 
deed, near at hand, in the noble objects about which his mind was 
conversant in thinking, or the fine prospects and applications which 
opened up to him along his path, in all probability even thought 
itself would not have been prosecuted much beyond the point 
where it ceased to please and to animate with the consciousness 
of intellectual strength. And this is really perhaps the explana- 
tion of his deficiency through life in any thing like corresponding 
acquirements of strict and accurate mathematical or physical 
science. At all events, with the task of contriving proper mea- 
sures, and of eloquently and philosophically propounding them, 
or with little more than this, Sir James Mackintosh’s discharge 
of a stateman’s duties, not to say his constitutional aptitude for 
their discharge, would have probably terminated. 

Nor was the example of Burke such as would warrant the ex- 
pectation in his case of a like result. For, besides that a second 
instance of similar endowments would have lost much of its first 
grandeur and impressiveness—even had Mackintosh been really 
able to rival that extraordinary man in the astonishing wealth 
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and irregularity of his genius, he wanted altogether that vehe- 
mence of temper which had in Burke all the effect of the most 
determined personal decision, and that earnestness in favour of 
his own views, and antipathy towards the persons, perhaps, as 
well as opinions of those who importantly differed from him, 
which assumed in him the energy almost of a moral fanaticism. 
For the attainment of difficult objects, and the asserting and 
maintaining of one’s proper position among his fellows, strength 
of passion of some kind would seem to be indispensable; and 
passions the poorest in themselves—as selfishness, rivalry, dislike, 
—are capable of receiving a steady direction that shall sometimes 
result in greater good to the community and satisfaction to the in- 
dividual, than would spring from a general equipoise and weak- 
ness of all the desires, although accompanied with a very correct 
taste and delicate appreciation of what is morally becoming and 
excellent. Unless the display of his claims to. admiration had 
secured for Mackintosh the willing surrender of the position that 
was due to him, it does not appear that the mildness of his nature 
would have permitted him, or the energy of his oe have 
‘cag 9 and the firmness and obstinacy of his will have enabled 

im, to struggle very determinedly and disregard much hostility, 
in order to make it good. He would have shrunk with sorrow and 
repugnance from anything that imposed on him the grievous 
necessity of stirring up or harbouring the angry and turbulent 
seg and his own sensibility, and the very warmth of his 
ove for the good opinion of all without any exception, would 
have made him instinctively recoil with pain from the idea of 
compassing almost any object by wounding the feelings of an- 
other person. He could not, therefore, have wielded with for- 
midable power those weapons of sarcasm and personal retort and 
invective, which are so necessary and effective in Parliament and 
in popular assemblies for the repelling of bold and sudden attacks, 
and the exemplary chastisement of an unscrupulous antagonist. 
He sympathized far too acutely with the suffering which must be 
inflicted by the most dexterous and remorseless use of such ques- 
tionable instruments, to be tempted to have recourse to them 
without the most manifest reluctance, even for the punishment 
of open cruelty and unprincipled baseness, much more for any 
possible me of personal severity or the exigencies of self-de- 
fence. Nor would the perfect truthfulness and impartiality of 
his mind permit him, for the sake of any conceivable advantage, 
to add to malevolent intention the slightest shade of unfairness, 
by mutilating or misrepresenting the argument of an adversary, 
or exaggerating in any way the value of his own. Accordingly, 
we do not remember in any of his speeches, or in the most im- 
passioned of his writings, with the exception of his very early 
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letter to Mr. Pitt, anything that can be called an impetuous and 
unqualified abandonment of himself to the full storm of a terrible 
resentment—anything that can be considered as the clear mani- 
festation of a determined, cordial, and unflinching purpose of 
severe retaliation. And in a single piece, and that perhaps his 
master-piece, the defence of Peltier—“ that most powerful and 
wonderful speech, the effect of which,” Lord Erskine declared 
himself unable “ to shake off from his nerves,” and which he pro- 
nounced “to be one of the most splendid monuments of genius, 
learning, and eloquence,”—we have very remarkable illustration 
of the extent to which both these peculiarities—his dread of per- 
sonalities and his extreme scrupulosity about fairness of statement 
—would have interfered with the full force and freedom of his 
oratorical powers. For not even the greatness of the occasion, 
nor the urgencies of a client’s defence, nor the wide latitude of 
argument and reflection most justly allowed in such cases and in 
the place where he spoke, could prevent him from softening down 
the noble vehemence of an indignant appeal by carefully disclaim- 
ing all idea of disrespect towards the counsel who was opposed to 
him, or from too palpably indicating with his own hand the in- 
sufficiency of the defences which he was engaged in setting up, 
by his anxiety to guard against either carrying his ingenious 
suppositions a single inch beyond the lowest point which the 
necessities of his case absolutely demanded, or of appearing, even 
then, himself to lean upon their probability with any tolerable 
degree of confidence. His gifts and his eloquence were undoubt- 
edly great ; but by the conditions and accompaniments with which 
nature had surrounded them, she had herself determined their 
character as those of the philosopher and great moral teacher, 
rather than those of the practical statesman, the man of business, 
or the advocate. 

For philosophy, however, we certainly cannot but regard his 
natural qualifications as having been of a very high—we are not 
sure whether we should not be justified in calling them of the 
highest order—and that, whether we consider the successful cul- 
tivation, or the impressive and splendid exposition of the subject. 
By philosophy we here mean that of human nature viewed either 
individually, or as aggregated and modified in society; that 
which investigates the principles of its constitution, more espe- 
cially the nature and range of its great moral and practical prin- 
ciples, the origin and laws of opinion, sentiment, and the forma- 
tion of character; the philosophy of history likewise, and that of 
criticism. These have evidently a very close affinity, as well as 
considerable subordinate diversities. They have their common 
root in a vivid and accurate sympathy with certain large but 
related departments of liuman impression, and in a steady discern- 
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ment of the more influential among the laws, by which their rise 
and successions are regulated. ‘They imply, no doubt, a far 
more than ordinary extent and delicacy of direct suscepti- 
bility to such impressions: but they require still more empha- 
tically the much rarer reflex power of surveying them, swiftly 
yet surely, in the very instant of their passing, and of recall- 
mg them afterwards, without distortion or dimness, for more 
deliberate inspection;— the power of referring each, with a 
lightning rapidity, as it is in the very act of rising upon the 
theatre of consciousness, to its proper producing cause, and of 
then contemplating, for an instant, both, in their connexion, con- 
sciously, steadily, and fully ;—and the power, lastly, of detecting 
any common resemblances among them, either in their features 
or mode of origination, as well of marking their varying shades 
of intensity, and the circumstances of relative depth or order on 
which those variations principally or solely dopeed. One cannot 
but exceedingly regret, and this quite as much for the sake of 
literature as of his own comfort and fame, that Mackintosh’s 
ae talents should ever have, in any measure, been diverted 
y the distraction of active pursuits from contemplations and 
studies, in which he was so much more certain both to excel and 
to benefit ; studies which still afforded, by their variety, scope 
and temptation enough for the indulgence of a wavering taste 
and desultory tendencies, but in which the excessive mildness of 
his temper, his constitutional charitableness, and his abhorrence of 
vhatever endangered, by its turbulent virulence, the most scru- 
pulous fairness, would have been nearly as signal advantages 
towards philosophical serenity of view and impartiality of judg- 
ment, as they must have proved mortifying impediments in the 
rude scrambles and collisions of public life ; and where his prone- 
ness to the luxury of admiration, rather than the harshness and 
bitterness-—but often also, it must be added, the wholesome 
severity—of censure, would have been attended, at least, with no 
risk of humiliating personal retrospect, or suspicion of gratuitous 
good-nature, and indolent softness too probably abused; but 
would have all gone, if not to darken sufficiently the portraiture 
of vice, certainly to magnify and set forth, in the most attractive 
colours, the positive charms of that virtue, of which he was so 
sincere and discriminating an admirer. 

Was Mackintosh fitted to excel in the more strictly intellectual 
departments of philosophical inquiry, or in the more purely 
abstract and metaphysical, had he chosen to devote himself to 
these ?—in the analysis, for example, and classification of our 
mental states, the resolution of them into their ultimate consti- 
tuent elements, and the detection of their laws of composition 
and sequence? 'We undoubtedly think that he was so in a very 
eminent degree: and, although he was deficient, perhaps, in a 
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clear and adequate notion of the full extent and rigour of the 
methods of proof, required by a complete code of the canons of 
physical inquiry, and in the practical dexterity necessary for 
applying them with habitual correctness—as, indeed, what writer 
is there to whom the same objection is not more or less applicable? 
—still, his understanding, while delighting undoubtedly by pre- 
ference in expansion and largeness, contracted, with ease and 
pleasure and effect, its organs to the minuteness and subtlety of 
very refined and accurate research. We are inclined even to 
doubt whether this was not the earliest and mest natural direc- 
tion of his faculties ; and whether his subsequent preference of a 
mode of exercise that demanded a freer and more varied play, 
together with an ampler scope, did not arise partly from circum- 
stances in some measure accidental, and partly from the later de- 
velopment of a higher taste. Certain it is, that the great acute- 
ness of his understanding, as well as its strength, and the high 
relish and value which he felt for the analytic and psychological— 
for remounting to the first elements of knowledge, and determin- 
ing the precise method or process of combination by which apparent 
results have been thence derived, every now and then shows 
itself with a plainness not to be mistaken, and with a precision and 
stringency that manifest how easily this might have been given way 
to as a leading and favourite pursuit. Thus, for example, the 
whole character of his Dissertation is fundamentally psychological, 
far rather than what is usually called metaphysical—that is, ab- 
stract, speculative and general. It is an attempt, in the main 
and primarily, to determine the probable constituent elements of 
conscience, in other words, to account for the formation of a com- 
posite feeling, or faculty, having all the more obvious characteris- 
tics and properties of conscience, without having recourse to any 
but enle and well known ingredients ; in the next place, to point 
out, by analogous instances, the probable process by which these 
ingredients were suecessively agglomerated and fused; and only 
quite secondarily, and very subordinately, does it entertain the 
ulterior questions, whether the inferences, theological or meta- 
physical, that are frequently grounded on conscience under the 
more common notions respecting its nature and origin, find an 
equally valid basis to rest upon after admitting the nature and 
origin which he would assign to it, or, indeed, whether in either 
case, or on any view of the matter, those inferences are at all 
warrantable or logically defensible. We need not, at this point, 
offer any remark upon the success or the failure of his endeavour: 
its ingenuity, at least, will be freely conceded: and even if that 
were disputed, the strongly analytic and psychological tendency 
of his mind, in philosophical inquiries which seemed naturally 
to invite or to admit of such discussion, would surely be proved 
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by the nature of the attempt—the form, we mean, which the 
inquiry assumes in his hands, although we might choose to deny 
him the power, notwithstanding the unquestionable general 
vigour and refinement of his mind, to give, somehow, proper 
and practical effect to this tendency. We have not many speci- 
mens, however, either in his dissertation or elsewhere in his 
writings, of his opinions on questions of mere mental science, or 
mere intellectual philosophy. The essentially distinct character 
of those studies which came habitually to occupy him, early 
withdrew his thoughts from these, as matters of separate- interest 
or connected consideration : and, in his dissertation, this depart- 
ment of the labours of preceding philosophers did not fall pro- 
perly within the scope and purpose of his review. They are 
glanced at, therefore, but incidentally and hastily; and it need 
not surprise us, if, in some cases, where no remark, perhaps, had 
better been hazarded at all, than a notice necessarily scanty, im- 
perfect, and consequently unsatisfactory, his observations should 
appear, as it mast be confessed they emphatically do, in refer- 
ence to the physiology of Dr. Thomas Brown, not only meagre, 
but very superficial. That subject deserved and called for a 
deeper sounding and thorougher sifting than he could there pos- 
sibly afford to bestow on it ; and, as it fell not within the limits 
of his object, it had, on every account, been better if he had alto- 
gether omitted it. But if we desired to prove, and in a manner the 
most irresistibly convincing to competent judges, how emphati- 
cally capable he was of close, and subtle, and intricate discussion, 
when his purpose did properly call for it, we should unhesitat- 
ingly refer to his most masterly, admirable, and we might add, 
his affectingly noble and magnanimous examination of the ordi- 
nary or Benthamic form of the utilitarian theory. Perhaps its 
only defect is, that, feeling, as he approached the precincts of a 
topic in connexion with which his name as he knew had suffered 
much and grievous indignity—feeling, with a proud but sorrow- 
fully indignant consciousness of inward and unalterable nobility, 
his immeasurable elevation of spirit above the very thought of a 
a mean and miserable revenge, ashamed even to think of disclaim- 
ing this littleness, and much more of stooping to the humiliation 
of personal defence—he had hastened to lose all remembrance of 
real or fancied wrong in the direct contemplation of an elevating 
subject, and, heated and stimulated unconsciously to a high ex- 
ercise of his powerful faculties, with the long familiar thoughts 
of many years crowding back upon him again for utterance, he 
strides swiftly and smoothly onward from bold and comprehen- 
sive statement to statement, until he has traversed in every 
direction and fairly enclosed and occupied the whole territory by 
a series of strong but distant positions, his own strength and 
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sweep of regard rendering him apparently insensible to the wide 
interval which must often seem to separate them—the great 
amount of reflection required to understand fully the skill and 
connexion with which they have been planted—upon the part 
of feebler and less practised thoughts. It is indeed a fine and 
instructive example of his best manner, exhibiting in epitome 
some of his most characteristic excellencies, with distinguishable 
traces also of his chief occasional defects; displaying the unri- 
valled candour, and gentleness, and mild dignity of his nature, 
in union with the full force and penetration of his capa- 
cious intellect, and a minute and searching delicacy of remark 
combined with a ruling and powerful propensity to generalize 
so highly, that in the very comprehensiveness of the ultimate 
statement we seem not unfrequently to perceive the outline of 
the thought beginning to lose its edge and distinctness, and to 
break up and melt away gradually from our view. We have 
however, at least two marked passages from his pen, in which 
he adverts deliberately to points so purely mental and pyscholo- 
gical as the sources and foundation of human knowledge gener- 
ally, or the celebrated question—in what sense and to what extent 
it can be said to be derived from experience, and to rest upon it. 
And as this very question is pretty plainly on the point of being 
revived with a new interest and importance attached to it, and of 
being subjected afresh to a keen examination in the light of Bri- 
tish—as it has long heen scrutinized in that of continental—modes 
of thinking, we make no scruple of inserting one of them—even 
though not proposing to enter into the controversy—not only 
as a sample of our author’s talent for strict investigation, but as a 
restatement, which may not at the present moment be without 
some value besides its mere curiosity, of the latest shape which 
this question may be said to have assumed to the native phi- 
estan mind of this country. It is taken from a paper on 
the philosophical genius of Bacon and Locke, in the first of the 
volumes before us; the other we can here only refer to as con- 
tained in a rapid notice of Horne Tc oke’s celebrated work, in- 
serted, from Mackintosh’s private journal, in the first volume of 
his Life. The first part of the subjoined extract relates to the 
doctrine of innate Jdeas, the second to that of innate speculative 
Principles, or principles of belief. 


“It will be found very difficult, after the most careful perusal of 
Mr. Locke’s first book, to state the question in dispute clearly and 
shortly, in language so strictly philosophical as to be untainted by any 
hypothesis. As the antagonists chiefly contemplated by Mr. Locke 
were the followers of Descartes, perhaps the only proposition for which 
he must necessarily be held to contend was, that the mind has no ideas 
which do not arise from impressions on the senses, or from reflections 
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on our own thoughts and feelings. But it is certain, that he sometimes 
appears to contend for much more than this proposition ; that he has 
generally been understood in a larger sense ; and that, thus interpreted, 
his doctrine is not irreconcilable to those philosophical systems with 
which it has been supposed to be most at variance. 

‘“‘ These general remarks may be illustrated by a reference to some 
of those ideas which are more general and important, and seem more 
dark than any others. . . . If we confine ourselves merely to a 
statement of the facts which we discover by experience concerning 
these ideas [viz. of space and time], we shall find them reducible, as 
has just been intimated, to the following ;—namely, that they are 
simple ; that neither space nor time can be conceived without some 
other conception ; that the idea of space always attends that of every 
outward object; and that the idea of time enters into every idea which 
the mind of man is capable of forming. Time cannot be conceived 
separately from something else; nor can anything else be conceived 
separately from time. If we are asked whether the idea of time be 
innate, the only proper answer consists in the statement of the fact, 
that it never arises in the human mind otherwise than as the conco- 
mitant of some other perception ; and that thus understood, it is not 
innate, since it is always directly or indirectly occasioned by some 
action on the senses. Various modes of expressing these facts have 
been adopted by different philosophers, according to the variety of 
their technical language. By Kant, space is said to be the form of our 
perceptive faculty, as applied to outward objects ; and time is called 
the form of the same faculty, as it regards our mental operations ;— 
by Mr. Stewart, these ideas are considered ‘ as suygested to the under- 
standing’ by sensation or reflection, though, according to him, ‘ the 
mind is not directly and immediately ‘furnished’ with such ideas, either 
by sensation or reflection ;—and, by a late eminent metaphysician, they 
were regarded as perceptions, in the nature of those arising from the 
senses, of which the one is attendant on the idea of every outward 
object, and the other concomitant with the consciousness of every 
mental operation. Each of these modes of expression has its own 
advantages. The first mode brings forward the universality and 
necessity of these two notions; the second most strongly marks the 
distinction between them and the fluctuating perceptions naturally re- 
ferred to the senses ; while the last has the opposite merit of present- 
ing to us that incapacity of being analysed, in which they agree with 
all other simple ideas. On the other hand, each of them (perhaps 
from the imperfection of language) seems to insinuate more than the 
mere results of experience. ‘The technical terms introduced by Kant 
have the appearance of an attempt to explain what, by the writer's 
own principles, is incapable of explanation. Mr. Wedgwood may be 
charged with giving the same name to mental phenomena, which co- 
incide in nothing but simplicity; and Mr. Stewart seems to us to have 
opposed two modes of expression to each other, which, when they are 
thoroughly analysed, represent one and the same fact.” 


* * * * *% * 
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“A principle in science is a proposition from which many other 
propositions may be inferred. That principles, taken in this sense of 
propositions, are part of the original structure or furniture of the 
human mind, is an assertion so unreasonable, that perhaps no philoso- 
pher has avowedly or at least permanently adopted it. But it is not 
to be forgotten, that there must be certain general laws of perception, 
or ultimate facts respecting that province of mind, beyond which 
human knowledge cannot reach. Such facts bound our researches in 
every part of knowledge, and the ascertainment of them is the utmost * 
possible attainment of science. Beyond them there is nothing, or at 
least nothing discoverable by us... . . What the number and 
nature of the ultimate facts respecting mind may be, is a question 
which can only be determined by experience. . . . Whether it 
be among the ultimate facts in human nature, that the mind is dis- 
posed or determined to assent to some propositions, and to reject others, 
when they are first submitted to its judgment, without inferring their 
truth or falsehood from any process of reasoning, is manifestly as much 
a question of mere experience as any other which relates to our men- 
tal constitution. It is certain that such inherent inclinations may be 
conceived, without supposing the ideas of which the propositions are 
composed to be, in any sense, innate; if, indeed, that unfortunate 
word be capable of being reduced by definition to any fixed meaning. 
‘ Innate,’ says Lord Shaftesbury, ‘is the word Mr. Locke poorly plays 
with, the right word, though less used, is connate. The question is 
not about the time when the ideas enter the mind, but, whether the 
constitution of man be such, as at some time or other (no matter when), 
the ideas will not necessarily spring up in him.’” 

But whatever may have been Mackintosh’s aptitude for the 
strict cultivation of mentat philosophy, nakedly and properly so 
called—an aptitude arising partly , the combined vigour and 
refinement of his intellect, and partly from his decided unchange- 
able bias towards reflex subjective contemplation, of some sort 
or any sort, rather than what may be termed direct and objective 
exercise—he must have been early drawn aside from an applica- 
tion of his faculties comparatively narrow and monotonous, by 
certain other peculiarities of mental conformation. His eye, 
though steadfast and keen enough to have become readily 
microscopic, had that been necessary to furnish it with interesting 
employment, was unquestionably, in a far higher degree, for the 
generalities, the great features and marking lines; the relief, 
in short, rather than the details of a subject. So strikingly in- 
deed was this the case, that even with respect to feelings opin- 
ions and mere mental operations, we find his curiosity, at a very 
early age, by no means confined to the nature and compo- 
sition of these, or the grounds on which they rested, or the 
laws which they followed, when considered merely as inter- 
esting phenomena of his own mind: on the contrary, they had 
already struck him under an aspect still more general, and more 
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engaging therefore, although greatly more than proportionally 
difficult. He had observed—or rather his earliest reading had 
made him aware—that on the same points and subjects, opinions 
and feelings, notwithstanding some general appearance of corres- 

ondence, varied nevertheless to an extent exceedingly remark- 
able, with difference of situation and circumstances. ‘The modi- 
fying power of these circumstances, its mode of operation, its pos- 
sible amount and its limits, assumed instantly a greater conse- 

uence in his eyes than probably the direct influences, on which 
the convictions and sentiments primarily and substantially de- 
pended. From that moment it became less interesting to a 
mind so prematurely, disproportionately, and excessively specula- 
tive in its propensities, to enlarge the number of its own positive 
beliefs, having, if we might say so, an objective reference ; or to 
examine the grounds, ascertain the validity, determine the classi- 
fication, and investigate generally the tests or criteria of the 
soundness and certainty of those it already possessed ; or even to 
compare, with a view to the attainment of such a firm criterion, 
or to its practical and discriminative application, the differing 
convictions or feelings of other men—all this became matter of 
indifference in comparison with an occupation still more reflex 
and shadowy, but more fascinating to Mackintosh on account of 
the boundless extent and variety of cloud scenery, with which it 
rendered his imagination, fully as much as his intellect, familiar, 
namely, theorizing on the origin, causes, and decline of theories. 
We use very nearly the identical terms employed by himself, 
when he confesses, in a review of his college life, that so early as 
his sixteenth year, the investigation of—not the grounds, nor the 
validity, nor even the varieties of human opinion, but of all the 
causes that had affected it so as to produce that variety, had 
been a ruling passion with him; although the speculation, as he 
justly remarks, is one that on account of the unlimited width of 
the field of survey, the countless multitude of the phenomena and 
influences to be comprehended, and the enormous diversity of 
relation under which they present themselves, would require “ the 
most arduous exertion of the human intellect,” being nothing 
less than the magnificent attempt, after truth has been reached, 
separated, built up into a whole, its theory drawn out, and its 
permanent criteria furnished for all future trial or discovery, to 
close the labours of philosophy by constructing the theory of 
theories. 

Still more influential, however, than even this disposition to 
the utmost possible comprehensiveness of view—this natural eye 
for the summa fastigia rerum—in withdrawing him from the drier 
and narrower precision of mere mental research, must have been 
his deep, fervent, paramount relish for moral beauty and grandeur. 
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This, joined to his irrepressible tendency towards generalizing, 

constitutes, in one word, the peculiarity and the strength of his 

philosophical genius—the key to his cast and habits of mind 

as a thinker—the elevated charm of his character as a man—and, 

to truthful, calm, and affectionate spirits, the noble and purifying 

oe of his writings, as the mingled and graceful vellection of 
oth. 

He had early been saved from mere pragmatical subtlety, by 
the perusal, while a boy, of the profound, manly, and simple 
discourses of Butler, from the first three of which he modestly 

rofesses to have drawn all his philosophy. They may readily 
Ge believed to have helped to determine the permanent direction 
of his musings towards the moral region of man’s nature rather 
than the intellectual, and the bent of his preference for those 
exercises of thought, of which the character is wisdom in a still 
higher degree than ability. They cannot but have conspired with 
the native tendencies of a discursive imagination, prone of itself 
to the entertainment of wide analogies, to favour the habit of 
looking constantly abroad on truth as a whole and in all its 
bearings,—as a scheme, of which it was always of greater mo- 
ment, in the conduct of whatever particular inquiry, that the 
several parts should be preserved in harmony, than that any 
should be energetically explored and prosecuted while the great 

uiding lights furnished by the general nature of the subject 
itself were in danger of being lost sight of, or abandoned. And, 
like Butler too, his generality of regard was, after all, restricted 
and peculiar. It fell short of universality. He had“ manifestly 
much of what Bacon attributes to Plato, and calls with picturesque 
beauty a wit of elevation, situate as upon a cliff in surveying ob- 
jects: but it was for surveying objects spread out beneath him on 
the single level, as it were, of one great comprehensive field or 
scene, and tinged alike with kindred hues of moral grandeur or 
loveliness. The generality of his genius was not like that of 
Bacon himself, or of Aristotle, or d’Alembert, comprehensive of 
all the sciences: it did not aim at rising to a height so naked 
and so great as to descry the relations of all, to mark out their 
several places and bounds upon the map of knowledge, to open up 
new views of each by looking down upon it in turn from the level 
of a contiguous but loftier science, or to prescribe at once to the 
labourers toiling in all, the proper paths and methods of success- 
ful inquiry in their respective departments, from the central and 
commanding watch-tower of the First Philosophy.* This, the 
grand legislative function of the philosophical intellect in relation 


* See Bucon de Augment. Scien. Lib. i. 
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to the universal field of human knowledge and its various cultiva- 
tors, the distribution of its provinces, and the methods of research 
pursued in them, and so unspeakably important now to the ma- 
terial enlargement of discovery in each and all equally, demanded 
for its safe exercise an amount of accurate acquaintance with 
their results, and of practical familiarity with om their more 
characteristic and fundamental processes, of which Mackintosh had 
never had the relish or the patience to possess himself. His taste 
was for a region of speculation lying much more closely in the 
vicinity of the business and feelings, the profound and abiding 
interests of humanity: not for the sciences at large, but for that 
group of related ones,—affording, however, within their own 
separate compass, scope and variety enough for the largest exer- 
cise both of the observational and the generalizing faculties,— 
which cluster round the science of human nature in any of its 
complete individual specimens, as their centre and master key— 
round the science, that is, of its main actuating principles, whe- 
ther universal convictions or sentiments, their composition, their 
relations of force and adjustment, the chief laws of growth or 
disturbance to which they are subject, with the manner and de- 
~ in which they severally tend to modify character, influence 

appiness, and affect the progress of the individual or of society. 
Among these the moral sentiments, and the emotions of taste, 
which in many points so closely resemble and so readily amal- 
gamate with them, together with the influence exerted on either 
or both by certain very common situations or combinations of 
circumstances, occupy manifestly a position of great prominence. 
It would not be easy to specify all the actual, or the conceivably dis- 
tinct, sciences, that spring from this common root ; we have a little 
above enumerated or alluded to a very few of them—criticism, 
morals, the philosophy of taste, jurisprudence, the theory of opinion, 
the laws of social progress, a of the formation of national as well 
as individual character. It were a task more difficult still, to sepa- 
rate and distinguish precisely their respective boundaries: and 
yet, while they are easily seen to have each its complexional discri- 
minating peculiarities, they are, or ought to be, no less distinctly 
felt to have much in common, both as respects the material they 
work in, and the turn of mind that bids the fairest for success 
in the cultivation of any one of them. And why? Because, as 
we conceive, the great influential constituents of human cha- 
racter are, after all, but few in number. The more important 
relations subsisting among them are also few and determinate. 
The effect of different degrees of one upon the rest, and of cer- 
tain observable situations and circumstances on all or on some 
in particular, with the general influence exerted, or perceptibly 
tending to be exerted, by any considerable variation in their usual 
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proportions, or by any marked alteration of outward condition, 
on the equilibrium soundness and energy of character, and 
thereby on well-being and happiness—these are all more or less 
familiarly felt, and at one time or another in the course of life 
more or less distinctly recognized also, by all men, in their own 
immediate experience. He, therefore, who sits the closest to 
these few actuating springs of life and movement in his own cha- 
racter, and has habitually the clearest, most naked, and deliberate 
view of these in their varying play within his own bosom, is truly 
studying in miniature, and most simply and successfully, the 
complex scene of human life, the grand guiding forces in the 
larger mechanism of society. And this will hold true, although 
what enables him to bestow so cool, correct, and systematic an 
inspection on the internal stage of consciousness, should be the lan- 
guid movements of his own passions, that do not agitate and absorb 
by their direct energy, nor elude and defy review by their vehe- 
ment rapidity. If the mechanism be but a complete one as re- 
spects its parts, the theory of its action, the laws of its evolution 
and effects, may be deduced as correctly from observation of the 
feeblest model as of the most powerful and admirable machinery. 
The power of situation, too, and circumstances, and opinions— 
which is the other great element in all such problems, may in 
like manner be equally judged of by observation of their ten- 
dency to affect the same feeble instrument, whether in pro- 
portion as approach is actually made to the external conditions 
in question, or the situations and opinions supposed are men- 
tally and vividly realized. 

A true knowledge, then, of these principles, relations, and in- 
fluences, no matter how dull the nature from the study of which 
it has been drawn, or how small the direct force of the passions 
which it ought to impel, if it be but in skeleton and as regards 
its proportions a just and a true knowledge, constitutes the grand 
cipher for the interpretation of all human life, as well as of each 

articular character. To be curious about inquiring, still farther 
7, into the foundation, nature, and origin of the principles 
themselves, so far at least as to discern the reason of their being 
thus universal, permanent, and to a considerable extent uniform, 
is the indication of course, and a necessary one, of a truly philo- 
sophic cast of mind, and of a spirit properly and rigorously analy- 
tical. To be less occupied, however, with this inquiry into the 
amount and grounds of their absolute uniformity, than in contem- 
plating the extent, the principal varieties, and the laws of their 
modification ; in deducing from them their legitimate consequences 
—turning constantly to the facts of life for instant verification or 
correction of these temporary and empirical conclusions ; or ina 
plying them to the explication of the complex phenomena soul 
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before us, and ascertaining thereby the right amount of allow- 
ance to be made for small peculiarities of individual temperament, 
the power of very particular conjunctions of circumstances, or 
the fines of accidental impulse—this constitutes the habit, and 
success and rapidity in it the skill, requisite alike for the philoso- 
pry of life and for the business of the philosophical historian. 

uch observation, no doubt, or much information derived from 
history, as to the influence of positions and combinations—either 
so rare as to be beyond our power of repetition, or so intricate 
as to render conjecture of their effects exceedingly precarious, 
must be added to this accurate and personal knowledge of the 
essential structure of humanity ; for there are laws of social pro- 
gression of which the keenest self-inspection, and the closest study 
of the few more immediately around us, could hardly suggest to 
us even the remotest conception. Still the knowledge we have 
specified must always constitute the main, by far the most im- 
portant, and indeed in every case the one altogether indispensable 
akon sora And to be not only constantly rising in thought 

om particular phenomena, to the consideration of laws and gene- 
ral principles such as we have just alluded to, of which the pheno- 
mena are mere examples, and in which they find their full expla- 
nation, but further to be struggling always to ascend from these 
laws and principles themselves to the most generalized maxims, re- 
specting the determining influences of human conduct, and the 
entire extent of those modifications of which man’s constitution 
is susceptible, with their various effects upon his dignity and 
happiness, respecting human nature’s laws of progress hitherto, and 
hence its probable ulterior advancement and destiny, is the highest 
characteristic of a mind eminently formed by nature for pursuing 
the philosophy of man and of society. Add, then, to this a para- 
mount value, in all its comtemplations, for the moral elements 
of humanity, for the good and the fair co-ordinately with the 
true, and for the surpassing dignity and delight which it is theirs 
only to shed over a nature raised in its aims, emancipated in its 
higher powers, and rejoicing in the full play and freedom of 
faculties elevated and passions harmonized, and to the meditative 
cast of such a mind there is at once imparted, in addition to the 
sobriety of truth, the mild majesty and authority of wisdom. This 
was emphatically the cast of Mackintosh’s genius—the hue, with 
which were richly coloured and engrained all its highest medita- 
tions. How unequivocally, and how beautifully at the same time, 
does he himself reveal it, when he avows his admiring sympathy 
with the great writers of antiquity, in the fervour of their lan- 
guage and the sublimity of their conceptions when expatiating on 
the majesty of law or the beauty of virtue; and when he stoops 
to designate precision of statement or accuracy of analysis with 
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regard to either, by no higher description, in comparison with the 
eloquence of their philosophy, than that of mere elementary and 
almost puerile or pedantic speculations. “ Let not,” he exclaims 
—* et not those who, to use the language of Hooker, talk of 
truth without ever sounding the depth from whence it springeth, 
hastily take it for granted, that these great masters of eloquence 
and reason were led astray by the specious delusions of mysticism, 
from the sober consideration of the true grounds of morality in 
the nature, necessities, and interests of man. They studied and 
taught the principles of morals; but they thought it still more 
necessary and more wise—a much nobler task, and more becom- 
ing a true philosopher, to inspire men with a love and reverence 
of virtue. They were not contented with elementary specula- 
tions: they examined the foundations of our duty ; but they felt 
and cherished a most natural, a most seemly, a most rational en- 
thusiasm, when they contemplated the majestic edifice which is 
reared on these solid foundations. They devoted the highest ex- 
ertions of their minds to spread that beneficent enthusiasm among 
men. They consecrated as a homage to virtue the most perfect 
fruits of their genius. If these grand sentiments of the good and 
fair have sometimes prevented them from delivering the princi- 
ples of ethics with the nakedness and dryness of science, at least 
we must own that they have chosen the better part—that they have 
preferred virtuous feeling to moral theory, and practical benefit 
to speculative exactness. Perhaps these wise men may have sup- 
posed that the minute dissection and anatomy of virtue might, to 
the ill-judging eye, weaken the charm of beauty.” “I know 
not,” he adds, “ whether a philosopher ought to confess, that, in 
his inquiries after truth, he is biassed by any consideration—even 
by the love of virtue. But I, who conceive that a real philosopher 
ought to value truth itself, chiefly on account of its subserviency 
to the happiness of mankind, am not ashamed to confess that I 
shall feel a great consolation at the conclusion of these lectures, 
if, by a wide survey and an exact examination of the conditions 
and relations of human nature, I shall have confirmed one indivi- 
dual in the conviction, that justice is the permanent interest of all 
men, and of all commonwealths. To discover one link of that 
eternal chain, by which the Author of the universe has bound to- 
gether the happiness and the duty of his creatures, and indissol- 
ubly fastened their interests to each other, would fill my heart 
with more pleasure than all the fame with which the most inge- 
nious snadion ever crowned the most eloquent sophist. 

The mode and proportion in which the two elements of the 
speculative or purely intellectual, on the one hand, and the taste- 
ful or the moral, on the other, are conjoined and commingled, 
go far to determine the precise character and complexion of phi- 
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losophical writings. When the speculative greatly preponderates, 
and truth is valued simply and nakedly as such, or because of 
the exhilarating pleasure attending on the strenuous exercise 
which it costs the intellect, and without any high or conscious 
relish for the morally excellent, the result is a philosophy, as 
respects human nature, not merely jejune and disappointing, 
but positively deformed and exceedingly inaccurate. When 
sentiment, again, however noble or pure, is in visible excess— 
when it is manifestly sought for its own sake, and is lingered over 
and enjoyed, not as a refreshment after toil in the pursuit of 
truth and a stimulant to renewed activity,—it becomes a luxu- 
rious indulgence, and tends to relaxation and turgidity. To 
both these charges it cannot but be allowed that Mackintosh’s 
style of writing and of thought is occasionally, and in some 
measure, liable. He could not, indeed, be exposed to any danger 
of the intellectually meagre, shrunk, or repulsive, but he was 
not so exempt from all risk of the evanescently fine, airy, 
and illusory. His high faculty of generalization furnished in- 
exhaustible aliment to a relish for the beautiful and the grand, of 
itself sufficiently keen and urgent; while the appetite for beauty, 
thus rarely and delicately ministered to, impelled his soaring intel- 
lect, for more refined gratification, upon generalizations still more 
magnificently wide, but proportionally more attenuated. His 
maxims, in consequence, often bordered very closely on the axio- 
mata suprema of Bacon, the third and highest class of propositions, 
so very abstract and general as to be merely notional, and to con- 
tain nothing solid or practically applicable. His excessive value 
for that only which could be reduced under laws, and stated as an 
exemplification of some general principle, took off from the indi- 
viduality of his perceptions, or if not of his perceptions, at 
least of his descriptions—his mode of stating them, and deprived 
his style of that variety, liveliness, and flexibility, which are 
the result of a keen interest in the characteristic points of indi- 
vidual objects, and of a quick perception of their minutest differ- 
ences; while stateliness, on the other hand, and a degree of ab- 
straction unfavourable to graphic pictorial effect, are natural 
results of a taste for noting only their resemblances. ‘To discri- 
minate is the talent of the observer of nature; but to generalize, 
or discern resemblances and analogies, is the higher gift of the 
philosopher, to which the exercise of the former is but subsidiary 
and preparatory. The vividly graphic and minute in style, 
forms the natural utterance of the former; the comprehensive 
and general, that of the latter. A similarly unfavourable influence 
was exerted on our author's style by the very fulness and depth of 
his moral taste, and its reigning ascendency over every other exer- 
cise of his faculties. As in music a fine ear for the plaintive or 
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the elevated may so possess itself with the single tones most a 
propriate to each of those emotions, as to be irrevocably filled 
with the sad or solemn echo of them, and incapable of escaping 
from their bondage into the mazes of harmony, or of admittin 
any other so long as even to enhance by variety the pleasure ot 
return, so the taste for one particular style of beauty or excel- 
lence may become so exclusive, and domineer over the imagina- 
tion so imperiously, as, though not absolutely to destroy its ability 
to abandon itself to any other, yet strongly and constantly to 
draw the powers of execution into the expression of itself alone. 
The result in Mackintosh was a stated tendency to a species of 
sustained rhetorical grandeur, incapable of falling much below 
the level of a lofty monotony. 

We must not, however, in justice forget, that what might be 
considered as a somewhat disproportioned indulgence of admira- 
tion, and of the benevolent feelings connected with it, arose, 
in his case, not so much from any inordinate excess of the senti- 
mental element in his natural constitution—far less from any 
weak and vicious tendency to ostentatious common-place, or the 
want of a proper strength of thought—as from a cause that was 
in a great measure peculiar. The remarkable mildness and fair- 
ness of his disposition, and that minute attention to the processes 
of his own mind, which fitted him so admirably for the office of an 
enlightened and impartial critic—by enabling him to enter exactly 
into the sentiments and opinions of other men, indisposed him on 
the one hand for the continued contemplation of what could only 
awaken disapprobation or impatience, and on the other, fur- 
nished him with so many ingenious and plausible grounds for the 
utmost possible forbearance in judging, as probably to have per- 
manently somewhat affected the force and keenness, or at any 
rate the confidence, not of his expressions of censure alone, but, 
except in certain cases of flagrant and altogether unjustifiable 
iniquity, of his very feelings of condemnation. 

That it may tend, and naturally does tend, in a greater or less 
degree, if not otherwise counteracted, to produce this latter con- 
sequence, may rea¢lily be perceived. Sir James’s faulty propen- 
sity to a lavish bestowal of praise ought, most probably, to be 
ascribed in part to each of the causes just adverted to; but far more, 
undoubtedly, to the operation of his mildness and love of excel- 
lence in drawing him to the contemplation and praise of the good 
alone, than to the effect of his ingenuity, and of his knowledge of 
the various possible motives of conduct, in rendering him unduly 
or dangerous tolerant of evil. Would it be refining too far 
to suppose, that another reason for this proneness may have been 
the greater immediate luxury of admiration indulged—not with- 
out some tacit complacency perhaps, in the thought of unusual 
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candour, and some real though momentary glimpses of the admi- 
ration and praise, to which it would be felt by others to be justly 
entitled. Surely one cannot at all events be greatly mistaken, 
in ascribing to a nature at once so humble and so tender, as a 
motive for ‘the avoidance of any unnecessary mention of moral 
delinquencies, and for gentleness in condemning them when in- 
evitably forced upon its view, the humbling remembrance of its 
own offences or frailties, even although they should be such as 
coarser and more callous consciences might scarcely record as 
matters of self-reproach. Nor are such reserve and gentleness 
incompatible with a re.ovated sense of the authority and excel- 
lence of the law of duty, or with sincere expressions of cordial 
esteem and attachment. They are inconsistent only with the con- 
scious baseness of deliberately casting at another the first stone—of 
assuming the self-imposed office of censor, or, when forced at any 
time into the seat of judgment, of exercising its functions with a 
depraved severity. He that feels himself to have been forgiven 
much, may indeed love much, not him only who has pardoned, but 
the very virtue likewise against which he has sinned ; assuredly, 
however, he will of all men be the least disposed to manifest his zeal 
by censuring much. Nor is it at all necessary, as a reparation to 
any violated interest whether of virtue or society, any more than 
it were seemly, that the stricken and humbled should evince the 
sincerity of their contrition by execrating or denouncing their 
fellow men. No: let those take to themselves the office of reproof, 
if it be needful that it should indeed be executed, who are strong 
in the consciousness that their own hands are clean. Far more be- 
fitting on the part of the lowly mind, and infinitely more grace- 
ful and affecting, as well as appropriate, is the touching tribute 
of a silent tear or passing sigh ; and this impressive homage to 
the rule of purity and goodness, any one who has read the strik- 
ing sentences, so deeply expressive of the most humble estimate 
of himself, which are scattered over Mackintosh’s life and works, 
and who compares with these his uniformly generous indulgence 
to the faults of other men, will at once acknowledge that he ac- 
corded with profound sincerity. But this brings us, we find, to 
speak of his religious views and sentiments. 

We had intended mainly, at the outset of this article, to enter 
into an examination of Sir James Mackintosh’s chief philosophi- 
cal performance—his dissertation on ethical philosophy ; with the 
view of attempting, among other things, to estimate the value of his 
positive contributions to this department of science : and in con- 
nexion with our consideration of the higher bearings of his trea- 
tise on some of the questions of natural theology, the religious 
opinions of the author would have most properly presented thea 
selves. This, the stricter part of our design, must for the pre- 
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sent, of course, be relinquished. Our time and limits are already 
exhausted, and on what remains—his religious character—we can 
bestow but a very cursory notice ere we close. 

It is observable, then, that although the dissertation is pervaded 
throughout by the purest, most elevated, and most ardent moral 
tone, and although the author, towards its conclusion, professes 
his conviction that, by the method of inquiry and proof which he 
has followed, the authority of morality may be vindleaied, the dis- 
interestedness of human nature asserted, the first principles of 
knowledge secured, and the hopes and consolations of man preserv- 
ed, without the multiplied suppositions and immense apparatus of 
the German school, yet thedissertation exhibits no attempt to make 
out the last of these positions, (to saynothing at present of the sense 
in which it establishes the first,) although the last is obviously of 
unspeakable importance, and is that for which the method of the 
Scottish school is maintained by the Germans to furnish no tenable 
basis, and has by them been accordingly abandoned. One might 
have expected to find the validity of their objections to it examin- 
ed and disproved, or to see the peculiarity of his own proof, which 
should specially exempt it from the force of their arguments, dis- 
tinctly pointed out. All that we find, however, upon this head, 
is the expression of an “ unwillingness to abandon the arguments 
by which, from the earliest times, the existence of the supreme 
and eternal mind has been established,” and a protest, that after 
the being of such an eternal mind has been made out, “we, as 
well as the German philosophers, are entitled to call in the help 
of our moral nature, (that is, to avail ourselves of whatever pro- 
perties or convictions the Deity may have bestowed on it) to 
lighten the burden of those tremendous difficulties which cloud 
his moral government.” Are we to suppose, then, that though 
unwilling to surrender, as indefensible, the existence of a Deity 
and the certainty of immortality and retribution, he was content 
to cling to them as beliefs having too manifest a root in some quar- 
ter of man’s nature, and too indispensable to his happiness and 
dignity, to be hastily abandoned, even though their precise foun- 
dations might not. hitherto have been laid open, nor theirconnexion 
with other beliefs, equally authoritative, have been successfully 
harmonized? If this were the case—and, from many passages, 
we suspect that the representation comes fairly up to the strength 
of any settled persuasion he entertained on the subject—might 
we not have anticipated, with confidence, in a mind so prone to 
speculative difficulties and so wavering in its choice, an amount 
of doubt, hesitation, and perplexity, which should keep the whole 
group of kindred tenets suspended over the fancy as an airy vision, 
or as the objects of an occasional faint and hopeless wish, and should 
prevent them from ever settling down upon it closely, and smking 
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into.its. convictions, and quickening, by: and)-bye, into lively:qnd 
powerful practical principles? And should: we\not-expect this the 
more especially as in him the faint notion was not gradually vivifi- 
ed and strengthened: into a real -belief, bythe! borrowed foree of 
some,earnest, practical. pursuit, more or Jess plainly proceeding on 
it; nor studiously, energetically, and habitually, kept up, by strong 
representations of. its actual importance to social or individual wel- 
fare? \We had marked some striking and ingenious passages—par- 
ticularly. one, too long for quotation—in which he appears to:have 
gone, a great: deal further—-to have proceeded a.good way toward 
satisfying himself that,.the beliefs or. anticipations  refetred to, 
were, benefigent illusions,| the. origin, of which could -very simply 
be accounted for.;,, And yeh notwithstanding thie--ialthenigh it 
were as easy. as it would..be | unwéleome and. unprofitable, to 
gather from his writings manifold: proofs. of his a de- 
fective religious views, and ‘of, his still more defective ‘religious 
sentiments, the inbred, goodness, benignity, and sweetness of his 
nature, never ceased to attend him, the candour; the charity, and 
the truthfulness, which, were emphatically his, could not, by any 
possibility, be separated from him, They marked him out»for 
the affection, of all on whose own spirits, as. on his; the seal of 
truth was never laid, without imprinting, at the same time, some 
lines of beauty and goodness. They shed around him, at least to 
our imagination, a mild grace, a tranquil charm, an interest so 
very peculiar that it was natural to regard one constituted with 
such singular gentleness, fairness and moral serenity of temper- 
ament, as. having, perhaps unconsciously, been treading during a 
life-time; on the very border and boundary line of Christianity— 
yet without ever fairly crossing it; as having even caught upon 
his features some. faint reflection of its brightness : and, whatever 
might.be the ultimate and mysterious destiny, as regarded an 
interest in supernal. truth, of a spirit so gifted and so amiable, it 
was scarcely pennies to think that any one, himself of pure and 
elevated mind, could steadfastly look on him without also loving 
him. If he wanted the consolation and the support of truths more 
replete with tenderness and. power, than any that shed down their 

radiance from the, distant region of philosophy, it must, alas, 
= acknowledged, that even without them his character presented 


a fairer draught and po of whatever is accounted among 


men as lovely and of good report, than tens of thousands of 
those who profess to be moulding themselves—and with the help 
of an agency invisible and divine—-upon the model of an excel- 
lence not of this earth, and altogether faultless. 

One could not but follow with earnest interest the rogress of 
such a mind towards the farthest margin of life, in a wn if pos- 
sible, to mark what might be its feelings in the immediate anti- 
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cipation: of the unseen world, and whether before its departure, 
a would even’ yet be afforded it, of the truth and gran- 
deur of that revelation which professes darkly to adumbrate some 
ofits broken outlines en Even if this much should not 
be granted; how mournfully soever our regrets might be stirred, 
and ‘our awe excited, by.a destiny so unfathomably mysterious, 
we: still should not dare to murmur : and there is something so 
profoundly incomprehensible to us, in the circumstance of these 
things’ being revealed to any and yet not to all, that there is little 
‘additional to confound us, in the thought of their being hidden 
from the wisest while they are unveiled to babes. d so ‘it 
seemed likely to prove in the case before us. By a trivial 
accident’ the stage of life was suddenly, ‘but decisively, dark- 
ened, as for his departure’; and gradually, amidst its gloom, 
the opening of that passage more and more distinctly disclosed 
itself, which must conduct him to that region whence no travel- 
ler ever returns. For many days his spirit laboured in silence 
with the weight of deep thoughts, and uncommunicated per- 
haps, incommunicable musings, and dread anticipations., A 
solemn, yet not terrifying, awe of the great Moral Governor, 
before whom he was about to appear, had fallen upon him. 
He, was filled with reverence; but the counsels of the Kin 
Eternal were a perplexing maze, and futurity lay shroude 
beforehim in impenetrable obscurity. Burthened in spirit, 
and bowed down under thoughts too deep and — fat hich, 
we seem to see him descending solitary into the dark ‘valley, 
and as he fades from our view—as he approaches the curtain, 
whose folds are opening to receive him, that they may then hide 
him from us for ever, one gleam, one bright ray, as from a se- 
rener sphere, breaks’ transiently upon the pilgrim, and reveals 
him to us journeying now in immortal company; for another is 
with him, and as they pass together within the veil, we seem ‘to 
hear, as the last accents of a warfare at length accomplished, thé 
name of a Glorious One pronounced with adoring and devoted 
love, in whose presence all mysteries shall indeed vanish, and all 
sorrow shall be no more known, unless it be the tender and 
chastened sorrow of having ever been estranged on earth from 
the love and the adoration of so blessed a Name. ' 
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Gob, observations on the plateau of, by —probable effects which would have re- 
Baron Humboldt, 459, 460. | sulted from his success, 351, 352—events 

Goode’s, Mr., refutation of the principles of | which led to the Rebellion of 1715, 353- 
Tractarianism, 427, note. | 861—events which succeeded it, 361-363 

Guhrauer, Dr., character of his Biography | views of the Tractarian party in relation 
of Liebnitz, 39. | to the Revolution of 1688, 368, 364— 

alternations of fortune of the Stuarts, 
H 364, 365—serviees of Duncan Forbes of 

Hardinge, Sir Henry, Governor-General of | Culloden, President of the Court of Ses- 
India, his conduct previous to and during | __ sion, in preventing the spread of the Re- 
the invasion of Hindostan by the Sikhs, bellion in 1745, 367—notice of him by 
247-264, 277-280. | Lord Cockburn in * Edinburgh Review,” 

Hill, Josiah, sketch of him, and his corres- 368—ability of the Jacobite literature, 
pondence with Foster, 301-303. 368. 

Hooke, Rev. Dr. of Leeds, his views as to Jesse's, John Heneage, Memoirs of the 
the Bible sanctioning Socinianism, 425, Pretenders and their adherents, charac- 
426, note. | ter of, 381, 332. 

Horse, domestic history of the, 29-34. | Jurassic system, observations thereon by 

Humboldt’s, Baron, Researches in Central| Sir R. Murchison, M: de Verneuil: and 
Asia, 454— interesting nature of the study | Count Keyserling, 193. 
of physical laws, 454-457—character of | 
Baron Humboldt’s “ Asie Centrale; Re- | K 
cherches sur les Chaines de Montagnes, et | Keyserling, Count Alexander von, on the 
la Climatologie comparée,” 458, 459—his| geology of Russia in Europe and the Ural 
observations on the plateau of Gobi, 459,| Mountains. See Geology. 
460—the plateau of Tartary, 460, 461— | Klose’s, Charles Louis, Memoir of Prince 
state of trade in central Asia, 462,463— | Charles Stuart, commonly called the 
views of Baron Humboldt on volcanic} young Pretender, with notices \of the Re- 
action, 4¢3-465—general views on the| _ bellion in 1745, character of, 33%; 
subject of the plains and mountain systems | Kousnetzk and Salairsk, system of moun- 

of Asia, 465-467_the Altai range, 468- | tains, sketch of, by Baron Humboldt, 471- 

471—system of Kousnetzk and Salairsk,| 472, 
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Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm, his services to 
metaphysical science, 35, 36—present 
state of physical and social progress in 
Britain, and necessity for a metaphysical 
literature, 36, 37—character of Dr. Guh- 
rauer’s biography of Leibnitz, 39—notice 
of “Life of Leibnitz by John M. 
Mackie,” 39, note—birth of Leibnitz, 
and state of philosophy at the period, 
39-41—his early years, 41-43—his lite- 
rary intercourse with the chief specu- 
lators of his time, 44—his residence at 
the Court of Hanover, 45—his efforts 
for ecclesiastical union, 46, 47—his vari- 
ous fiterary labours, 48-50—his death, 50 
—diseussion on speculative philosophy, 
51-54—value of Professor Erdmaun’r 
edition of the works of Leibnitz, 55— 
Leibnitz’s system of a priort universal 
philosophy, 56-60—speculations of Berk- 
ely, leading to immaterialism, 60, 61— 
Clavis Universalis of Arthur Collier, rector 
of Langford Magna, 61, note—necessity 
of Faith in viewing the mysteries of 
theology, 62-65. 

London, Bishop of, letters from him as to 
the position of the adherents of the Church 
of England residing in Scotland, 85-88. 
Low, David, F.R.S.E., value of his works 
on the domesticated animals of the Bri- 
tish Islands, 15. 


Mackie’s John M., life of Leibnitz, notice 
of, 39, note. r 
Mackintosh, Right Hon. Sir James, the 
Miscellaneous Works of, 504—difticulty 
of forming an estimate of the endowments 
of Sir James from a perusal of his 
works, 504-506—excellence of his writ- 
ings, 508, 509—features of character dis- 
played throughout his life, 511-513—pe- 
culiar qualities of character which unfitted 
him for political distinction, 513-522— 
adaptation of his mind to philosophical 
inquiry, 522-527—peculiarities of his 
mental conformation, 527-536—his reli- 
gious character,537-529. 

Mar, Earl of, his connexion with the Re- 
bellion of 1715, 336. 

Metaphysical science. Sze Leibnitz. 
Murchison, Sir Roderick J., on the Geology 
of Russia in Europe and the Ural Moun- 
tains, 178. See Geology. 


N 
Newman’s, John Henry, Essay on the De- 
velopment of Christian Doctrine, 4]8— 
Secession of Mr. Newman and part of the 
Tractarian party to the Church of Rome, 
and lesson taught thereby, 418-420— 
unds on which he has modified his 
ormer views on “ Catholic consent” and 
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Scripture testimony on the subject of the 
Trinity, 421-427—-views of Dr. Hooke of 
Leeds, as to the Bible sanctioning Socini- 
anism, 425, 426, mnote—notice of Mr. 
Goode’s refutation of the principles of 
Tractarianism, 427, note—views of Mr. 
Newman on Protestantism as not being 
historical Christianity, 427-429—his the- 
ory of development stated, 429-433— 
objections thereto, 433-437 — theories 
opposed to Mr. Newman’s, which he 
endeavours to set aside— Disciplina Ar- 
cani,” 438, 439—theory of early corrup- 
tion of Christianity, 439-441—manner in 
which he supports his own theory, 442- 
447—his seven tests for distinguishing 
between a legitimate development and a 
corruption, 448-451—Popish tendency of 
Tractarianism, 452, 453. 

New Timon, a romance of London, charac- 
ter and outline of, 399-417. 

Nicholas, Emperor of Russia, despotism of 
his government, 378. 


O 
Ox, domestic history of the, 25-29. 
Oxus, river, Lieutenant John Wood’s de- 
scription of its source, and of the lake 
from which it issues, 483, 484. 


P 
Permian system, observations thereon in 
Russia, by Sir R. Murchison, M. de Ver- 
neuil, and Count Keyserling, 190-192. 
Pretenders. See Jacobites. 
Punjaub, its recent disturbed state. See 
Sutlej. 


R 

Rebellions of 1715 and 1745. See Jacobites. 

Revelations of Russia, or the Emperor Ni- 
cholas and his empire in 1844, 369. 

Romanism. See Newman. 

Ruby Mines on the Oxus, Lieut. John 
Wood’s account of, 484. 

Russell’s, Right Rev. Bishop, charge ad- 
dressed to the clergy of the city and dis- 
trict of Glasgow, extract from, showing 
the relation of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church to the Tractarian controversy, 95. 

Russia in Europe, its geology. See Geology. 

Russia under Nicholas, 369—government 
and character of the predecessors of Ni- 
cholas, 370-378—refusal of Constantine 
to occupy the throne, and accession of his 
brother Nicholas, 378, 379—power grant- 
ed by Nicholas to the secret police, and 
oppressive manner in which it is exer- 
cised, 380_law and practice as to impor- 
tation of books, and extortions of the com- 
mittee of censure, 381, 382—vexations of 
the system of passports, 382-384—man- 
ner in which individuals evade their pe- 
cuniary engagements, 385-387—condition 
of the serfs as set forth by the author of 
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«“ Eastern Europe and the Emperor Ni- | 


cholas,” 388-390—present condition of 
the people, and cause thereof, 390, 391— 
religious persecutions of Nicholas, 392- 
396—hatred of Nicholas towards the King 
of the French, 397—treats with the Aus- 
trian government for the marriage of his 
daughter to the Archduke Stephen, and 


reception he met with from the Pope, 398 | 


—his reconciliation with the King of the 
French, 398. 


Ss 
Salter’s, T. F., “ Rough Notes of a Farmer | 


during an Agricultural Tour through 
Russia, Prussia, Denmark, and Sweden,” 
168. See Agriculture. 
Scottish Communion Service, objections to 
it, 81. . 
Scottish Episcopacy. See Episcopacy. 
Sheep, domestic history of the, 19-25. 
Sikhs, their internal commotions, and inva- 





sion of Hindostan, 246. See Sutlej. 

Silurian rocks of Sweden and Norway, ob- 
servations thereon by Sir R. Murchison, | 
M. de Verneuil, and Count Keyserling, 
185-187. 

Speculative philosophy. See Leibnitz. 

Stark, John, F.R.S.E., on the supposed pro- | 
gress of human society from savage to | 
civilized life, as connected with the demes- | 
tication of animals, and the cultivation of | 
the Cerealia, 2. See Domesticated ani- | 
mals. 

Steppes, region of the, and hydraulic system | 
of the river Tourgai, observations there- 
on by Baron Humboldt, 480-482. 

Stuarts. See Jacobites. 

Sutlej, the war on the, 246—disturbed state 
of the Punjaub previous to the irruption 
of the Sikhs into Hindostan, 246-256— 
forbearance of Sir Henry Hardinge, evils 
of war, and obligations of the Governors- 
General of India to preserve peace, 257- 
264—battles fought with the Sikhs, 264- 
273—their defeat, and subsequent treaty 
with the Governor-General, 273-277— 

ropriety of the conduct of Sir Henry 
Herdinge, 277-280. | 


T 





Temperature, observations on the distribu- | 


tion thereof, over the earth, 492-503. | 


Tertiary system of Russia, observations | 


thereon by Sir R. Murchison, M. de Ver- 
neuil, and Count Keyserling, 193-195. 


| Thian-Chan, system of mountains, sketch of 


by Baron Humboldt, 473-479. 

Thomson, Mrs., character of her Memoirs of 
the Jacobites of 1715 and 1745, 332-334. 

Timon, the New, a romance of, London cha- 
racter and outline of, 899-417. 

Toleration, principles of, — Free Church 
sites, 222—formation of the Free Church, 
223-225—obstructions experienced by its 
members in the refusal of sites on which 
to build their churches, 226—the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s refusal of sites in the districts 
of Canonbie and Wanlockhead, 227-236— 
conduct of other landed proprietors in re- 
fusing sites, 237-239—unreasonableness 
of the excuses put forward in defence of 
refusal of sites, 239-244—remedy re- 
quired, 245. 

Tourgai, hydraulic system of the river, ob- 
servation thereon by Baron Humboldt, 
480-482, 

Tractarian controversy, position of the Scot- 
tish Episcopal Church in relation thereto, 
95-98. 

Tractarians, secession of a part of them to 
the Church of Rome, and lesson taught 
thereby, 4] 8-420—notice of Mr. Goode’s 
refutation of their principles, 427, note— 
Popish tendency of Tractarianism, 452, 
453. 

Tyndale, William, his labours in the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, 138—his transla- 
tion printed by royal license after his 
martyrdom, 148-150. 


U 
Ural mountains, geology of, 196-203. 


Vv 
Verneuil, M, Edouard de, on the geology of 
Russia in Europe. See Geology. 
Voleanic action, views of Baron Humboldt 
on the subject, 463-465—details respect- 
ing the relations between voleanoes and 
the ocean, 479, 480—Baron. Humboldt’s 
account of the volcanoes of China, 489, 
490. 
Ww 


Wood’s, Lieut. John, description of the 
source of the river Oxus, and of the lake 
from which it issues, 483, 484—_his ae- 
count of the ruby mines, 484. 
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